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June  av»rag»  n»t  paid  total  circulation;  Daily,  Ovmr  940,000 — Sunday,  Ovmr  1,500,000 


Men  of  character  and  ability,  they  work  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  represent  a  newspaper  which  has  no  tieups  with 
politics,  finance  or  society.  They  cannot  be  bought,  bullied  or 
bluffed.  They  ore  free  to  get  the  facts  which  the  Tribune 
prints,  completely  and  without  compromise. 


Readers  ore  aware  of  the  Tribune's  efforts  to  keep  them 
.1  trend  and  development  at  the 

.why,  every  day  of  the 
week,  til.  iiibune  deiwers  hunaioos  or  thousands  more  circu¬ 
lation  than  other  Chicago  newspapers. 


public  interest 


•  What  readers  get  from  a  reporter  depends  on  his  ability 
to  get  the  news  and  on  the  freedom  he  has  to  exercise  his 
ability  to  the  limit  in  the  public  interest. 


The  Chicago  Tribune’s  Washington  reporters  earned  their 
ossignments  as  a  result  of  superior  performance  in  getting  the 
kind  of  news  which  is  not  easy  to  get. 


Chicago  Tribune 

THE  WOHLO  S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


By  digging  in  fields  of  interest  not  touched  by  less  intensive 
methods  of  reporting,  they  consistently  come  through  with  ex¬ 
clusive  news  breaks  which  get  closest  reader  attention. 


fUtUSHtMSI  Give  your  pages  the  extra  edge  that  pays  off  with  readers 
and  advertisers.  Find  out  today  if  the  Chicago  Tribune*s  coverage  of 
Washington  news  is  available  in  your  territory  through  the  special- 
ized,  unduplicated  wire  report  of  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service. 
Write^  wire  or  phone  Ray  Mason,  manager,  for  quotation  of  cost  of 
the  complete  CTPS  leased  wire  report.  220  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York  17,  and  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11. 


Arthur  Stars  Henning 
Correspondent  emeritus 


Walter  Trohan 

Chief,  Washington  news  bureau 
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The  Census  of  Manufacturers  for  1947  shows  that  Wisconsin  Industries  paid  Its  416,448  workers  a 
total  of  $1,184,247,000.  That's  big  money_but  Wisconsin  families  have  paid  big  Incomes  for  years. 

That  means  more  money  to  buy  your  products,  whether  It's  autos,  bacon  or  cigars. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  In  July  '  Business  Conditions  '  said  this  of  Wisconsin's  big¬ 
gest  city;  '  As  a  sustaining  factor  the  area  can  count  on  continued 
high  production  of  road  building  and  electric  generating  machinery. 
Furthermore,  Milwaukee’s  Important  food,  beverage,  apparel  and 
leather  Industries  appear  to  have  passed  through  a  large  share  of 
the  readjustment  In  employment  and  production,  and  may  well  act 
as  a  stabilizing  force  In  future  months." 

And  this  means  steady  demand  for  your  products  If  you  advertise 
them  judiciously  In  this  great  state. 

To  sell  your  products  In  Wisconsin  you  need  the  powerful  Influence 
of  Its  only  Big  morning  newspaper — with  Its  173,688*  daily,  and 
305,877*  Sunday  reader  families. 
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•  Publisher's  Statement 
March  31.  1948 
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EVERY  HOME  in  these  Baltimore  city  blocks  is  regularly 
served  by  a  Sunpaper  carrier.  And  in  more  than  4,000  additional 
blocks,  EVERY  HOME  regularly  gets  a  Sunpaper^,299  solid  blocks 
in  all!  In  thousands  of  other  blocks,  a  Sunpaper  carrier  serves  all  but 
one  or  two  homes. 


This  isn’t  the  whole  circulation  story  of  the  Sunpapers,  of  course. 
But  it’s  mighty  important  as  a  symbol  of  how  thoroughly  the  Sun- 
papers  blanket  the  rich  market  of  Baltimore. 


If  you  want  your  advertising  to  reach  the  families  of  Baltimore, 
IN  THEIR  HOMES,  place  it  in  the  Sunpapers— morning,  evening 
and  Sunday. 


EVERYTHING  IN  BALTIMORE  REVOLVES  AROUND  THE 


OoHy  Circulation  364,779;  Sunday  307,979 
(A.I.C.  Publishors  Statement  Mar.  31,  1949) 
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INDEX 


The  New  York  Times  Index 
does  for  you: 


Tracks  down  the  news  facts  you  need  .  . . 
tells  what  happened  and  when  .  .  . 
classifies  items  under  easy-to-find  headings . .  . 
gives  you  a  fast-reading  summary  . . . 
often  makes  further  research  unnecessary  . .  . 
shows  date  The  New  York  Times  carried  story  . . . 
indicates  when  local  newspapers  may  have 
published  the  news. 

Each  semi-monthly  issue  of  The  New  York  Times 
Index  contains  20,000  news  facts,  in  one 
compact  book.  Price  for  24  semi-monthly 
issues,  $35;  annual  volume,  $35;  combined 
semi-monthly  and  annual  volume,  $50. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX 


229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  18.  N.  Y 
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Newspaper  Business  Waits 
ITU  and  Engravers’  Policies 


Wide  Interest  in  Simultaneous 
Conventions  During  Next  Week 


PUBUSHEBS  of  the  nation’s 
newspapers  will  watch  closely 
and  anxiously  next  week  the 
proceedings  of  the  annual  con¬ 
ventions  of  printers’  and  pho¬ 
toengravers’  unions. 

Peaceful  relations  with  em¬ 
ployers  and  the  need  to  increase 
pi^uction  keynote  the  advice 
of  leaders  to  the  International 
Hiotoengravers’  Union  of  North 
America,  assembling  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  0. 

The  collective  bargaining  pol¬ 
icy  adopted  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union  two  years 
ago  at  Cleveland,  to  cope  with 
the  restrictions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law,  is  still  the  burn¬ 
ing  issue  for  the  ITU  delegates 
convening  at  Oakland,  Calif. 

Facing  a  better-organized  op¬ 
position  than  he  had  at  Cleve¬ 
land  in  1947  or  Milwaukee  in 
1948,  ITU  President  Woodruff 
Randolph  nevertheless  has 
called  on  the  convention  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  policy  of  fighting  for 
"union  security”  contract  or 
agreements.  Union  politics  is 
expected  to  play  a  big  role  at 
Oakland,  since  Mr.  Randolph 
faces  a  stiff  battle  if  he  runs  for 
re-election  in  May. 

Senate  Version  of  T-H 
Modifies  Hiring  Clause 
Washington — Congressmen 
appear  to  be  in  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
is  here  to  stay  at  least  until  next 
year,  either  in  its  present  form 
or  changed  in  no  major  particu¬ 
lars  of  interest  to  the  newspaper 
business. 

The  Senate  -  approved  draft 
.  may  be  bottled  up  in  the  House 
I  labor  committee,  to  which  a  re- 
j  peal  bill  was  recommitted  when 
I  it  ran  into  insurmountable  op- 
1  position  on  the  floor.  Should 
the  Senate  version  slip  through 
the  House,  President  'Truman  is 
certain  to  veto  it. 

Some  changes  were  made  by 
the  Senate  in  sections  of  the  law 
with  which  publishers  have  be¬ 
come  familiar. 

The  closed  shop  would  con- 
bnue  to  be  outlawed,  but  an  em¬ 
ployer  would  be  permitted  to 
■'^fy  a  union  of  job  vacancies 
and  give  it  a  reasonable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  furnish  men  to  fill 
uiem.  Under  the  closed  shop 
contract,  only  union  members 
,,  ®niployed  or  kept  on  the 
payroll. 

union  shop  would  be  per- 
,  mitted,  as  in  the  Taft-Hartley 


Act,  but  with  some  changes.  The 
employes  would  no  longer  have 
to  vote  their  approval.  A  union 
shop  contract  is  like  a  closed 
shop  contract  except  that  a 
worker  doesn’t  have  to  be  a 
union  member  to  be  hired,  but 
he  must  join  within  a  specified 
number  of  days. 

State  laws  would  continue  to 
override  the  federal  law  wher¬ 
ever  the  state  law  is  stricter 
with  respect  to  the  union  shop 
and  closed  shop.  It  had  been 
the  unions’  understanding  that 
state  laws  in  conflict  with  the 
T-H  Act  were  void,  but  a  court 
test  proved  the  error  of  their 
interpretation.  Unions  now  are 
campaigning  for  repeal  of  state 
statutes  on  closed  shop,  most  of 
which  go  farther  than  the  fed¬ 
eral  law. 

The  ban  on  “featherbedding” 
in  the  present  law  would  go  if 
the  Senate-approved  draft  is 
adopted.  To  determine  what 
constitutes  “exacting  payment 
for  services  not  to  be  per- 


An  unfair  labor  practice 
charge  will  be  filed  against  the 
New  York  Post  Home  News  by 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York,  guild  officials  said  this 
week  after  Mrs.  Dorothy  SchifI, 
publisher  of  the  paper,  stated 
she  could  not  agree  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages. 

After  months  of  negotiations, 
and  a  strike  vote  by  the  guild, 
labor  and  management  spokes¬ 
men  reached  a  tentative  agree¬ 
ment  on  terms  July  29  in  the 
presence  of  a  federal  concili¬ 
ator. 

According  to  Post  Home 
News  officials,  the  agreement 
was  not  to  become  effective 
until  approved  by  Mrs.  Schiff, 
who  is  in  Idaho.  Guild  officials 
contended  part  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  became  effective  Aug.  2, 
and  charge  that  Mrs.  Schiff 
“reneged”  on  the  wage  clause 
setting  a  $120  a  week  minimum 
in  March,  1950. 

Mrs.  Schiff  sent  the  following 
message  to  Editor  James  A. 
Wechsler: 

“Deeply  appreciate  your  ef¬ 
forts  to  attempt  to  conclude 
contract  agreement  with  guild 


formed”  has  given  rise  to  too 
much  administrative  and  judi¬ 
cial  trouble,  it  has  been  con¬ 
tended. 

The  new  bill  would  permit 
workers  to  refuse  to  handle 
goods  sub-contracted  from  an¬ 
other  company  whose  employes 
are  on  strike.  That  issue  has 
been  a  live  one  in  newspaper 
strikes. 

mj  Expansion  Plan 
Blocks  'United  Front' 

Fear  of  being  gobbled  up  by 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  is  keeping  other  printing 
trades  unions  from  embracing 
an  ITU  sponsored  proposal  for 
“concerted  action  in  strike  situa¬ 
tions  and  other  defense  activ¬ 
ities.” 

The  project  will  be  pushed 
again  at  the  91st  convention  of 
the  ITU,  Aug.  13-19,  at  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif.,  but  Edward  J.  Volz, 
president  of  the  International 
Photo-Engravers’  Union  of  North 
America,  has  advised  his  mem¬ 
bership  that  such  cooperation 
is  unlikely  until  the  ITU  gives 
“a  satisfactory  expianation”  of 
its  1946  resolution  “to  re-estab- 


Nothing  could  have  pleased  me 
more  than  to  have  been  able 
to  accept  your  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  toto.  But  to  commit 
the  newspaper  to  an  increase 
in  minimum  wages  even  seven 
months  hence  would  be  an  act 
of  irresponsibility  on  my  part 
when  advertising  revenue  has 
dropped  sharply,  newspaper 
heavily  in  debt  and  country  in 
general  recession.  These  condi¬ 
tions  make  it  impossible  to 
pro.mise  any  wage  increase  .  .  .” 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  guild,  said 
management  will  be  charged, 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Law, 
with  refusing  to  reduce  agree¬ 
ment  to  writing. 

Mr.  Murphy  said  that  since 
Aug.  22  the  35  hour  week,  one 
of  the  terms  of  the  “agree 
ment,”  has  been  in  effect  at 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Murphy  said  the  guild 
plans  to  appeal  to  advertisers 
and  to  public  figures  to  back 
the  union  in  the  dispute.  ’ITie 
guild,  he  added,  would  ask  the 
Post  Home  News  to  take  an  ad 
explaining  labor’s  side  of  the 
argument. 


$120  Scale  Rejected, 
Guild  to  File  Charge 
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Dynamite  Blast 
In  Press  Room 

Springfield,  Mo. — Three  plate 
glass  windows  in  the  press  room 
of  the  Springfield  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  plant  were  smashed  by 
dynamite  early  on  Aug.  11. 

The  charge  was  estimated  by 
police  at  between  a  half-stick 
and  a  full  stick  of  explosive. 
The  concussion  sent  slivers  of 
glass  toward  a  new  112-page 
press. 

The  morning’s  press  run  for 
the  Springfield  Daily  News  had 
been  completed,  and  no  one  was 
in  the  press  room  at  the  time. 
The  company  also  publishes  the 
afternoon  Leader  and  Press  and 
the  Sunday  News  and  Leader. 

Members  of  Springfield  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  158  have 
been  on  strike  since  July  11. 

The  dynamiting  followed  the 
beating  of  a  32-year-old  non¬ 
union  printer  in  a  restaurant 
near  the  newspaper  office. 


lish  jurisdiction  over  all 
branches  and  processes  of  the 
printing  trade.” 

The  engravers’  union,  which 
will  be  meeting  at  Columbus, 
O.  for  the  48th  time,  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  printers,  has  en¬ 
dorsed  the  united  front  propo¬ 
sition  “in  principle”  but  is  hold¬ 
ing  observance  of  its  own  1946 
convention  action  in  abeyance. 

Mr.  Volz  reported  to  his  13,- 
168  members  this  week  that 
“we  were  disappointed”  that  the 
ITU  had  overlooked  a  previous 
agreement  for  joint  action.  The 
stereotypers  also,  he  said,  were 
apprehensive  over  the  ITU’s 
declared  intention  to  take  over 
the  printing  trades.  The  press¬ 
men,  Mr.  Volz  added,  could  not 
go  along  with  the  ITU  proposal 
because  it  is  not  sufficiently 
flexible  to  cover  that  union’s 
traditional  commitment  to  ar¬ 
bitration. 

As  outlined  for  the  ITU  con¬ 
vention  delegates  by  Secretary- 
Treasurer  I^n  Hurd,  the  pro¬ 
posal  would  amend  the  1911 
label  agreement  governing  the 
International  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Association  to  provide 
for  “mutually  satisfactory  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  joint  negotiation 
and  adoption  of  contracts  and 
scales:  joint  action  in  defense  of 
the  closed  union  shop;  joint  ac¬ 
tion  in  organization  work  and 
in  legislative  activity  affecting 
the  graphic  arts  industry.” 

The  invitation,  repeated  as 
recently  as  May  18,  Mr.  Hurd 
commented,  has  met  “with  little 
interest  and  no  response  but  it 
is  still  open.” 

Highlighting  the  officers’  re¬ 
ports  to  the  ITU  convention  was 
the  recommendation  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodruff  Randolph  that 
“there  should  be  no  change  in 
policy  at  this  time.” 

“No  surrender”  was  Mr.  Ran- 
( Continued  on  page  4) 
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N.  Y.  Mailers, 
Denied  Wage 
Rise,  Dissent 

In  a  dissent  from  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  award  denying  fourth  round 
wage  increases  to  the  New  York 
Mailers’  Union,  the  two  union 
members  of  the  arbitration  board 
this  week  condemned  “the  late¬ 
ly  developing  ‘no  increase’  slo¬ 
gan  of  industry  fearful  of  itself 
and  its  untapped  potentials.” 
(E  &  P,  Aug.  6,  page  5.) 

William  E.  Smollon,  president, 
and  Rene  J.  Va  entine,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  Mailers’  Union 
No.  6,  an  affiliate  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union, 
signed  the  12-page  dissent. 

George  W.  Alger  was  impar¬ 
tial  chairman,  and  two  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City, 
joined  in  signing  his  opinion. 

Claim  False  Issue  'Rigged' 

The  union  members  charged 
the  majority  with  “rigging  a 
false  issue  not  presented  by  the 
contract,  not  created  in  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  not  submitted  by  the 
parties.” 

Noting  that  it  was  the  “very 
first  wage  arbitration  to  which 
our  union  has  ever  been  party," 
the  dissenting  opinion  declarer 
“We  are  left  utterly  without  con¬ 
fidence  for  the  future  in  that 
process  of  wage  determination.” 

The  dissent  attacked  the  ma- 
joritv  decision  to  'imii  the  scooe 
of  the  board’s  imuiry  to  the 
period  following  the  signing  of 
the  present  contract,  which  went 
into  effect  June  1.  1948,  and  runs 
through  May,  1950.  Increases 
were  asked  on  a  wage-reopening 
clause. 

Cites  '47  Re-Opening 

“Our  parties  in  1947  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  principle  of  unlimited 
review  and  froze  that  in  carried- 
over  language  in  their  1948  con¬ 
tract.”  the  dissenters  stated. 
“This  factor  must  have  the 
weightiest  possible  control  upon 
the  arbitrators  lest  thev  disturb 
the  voluntarily  established  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  parties  and  make 
over  their  freely  negotiated  con¬ 
tract  in  the  image  of  other  par¬ 
ties  to  different  contracts  in  dif¬ 
ferent  situations  of  no  applicable 
effect,”  the  dissent  stated. 

Its  case  for  an  increase  did 
not  rest  affirmatively  on  the 
cost  -  of  -  living  criterion,  the 
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union's  opinion  states,  adding 
that  the  majority  guessed  wrong¬ 
ly  in  assuming  it  was  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  further  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  that  led  to  the 
wage  reopening  c.ause  in  the 
current  contract. 

“In  the  first  place,  a  cost-of- 
living  rise  is  never  anticipated 
in  wage-setting;  when  regarded 
as  a  significant  factor  at  all  it 
gains  recognition  only  after  the 
fact,  when  the  time  lag  has  al¬ 
ready  damaged  purchasing 
power.  Secondly,  cost-of-living 
declines  or  plateaus  are  never 
anticipated  or  discounted,  or 
even  used  retrospectively,  as 
wage  rate  determinants.” 

The  dissent  also  criticized  the 
arguments  used  by  the  majority 
against  the  union’s  claim  that  it 
was  entitled  to  wage  increases 
because  of  ( 1 )  changes  in  the 
relation  of  the  union’s  wage 
scale  to  those  of  other  crafts 
employed  by  the  publishers  lo¬ 
cally,  and  (2)  changes  in  mail¬ 
ers’  wages  made  in  wage  scales 
of  other  comparable  cities. 

Majority  ’Slipped’ 

“What  comparisons  would  the 
majority  have  the  union  make?” 
the  dissent  asked.  "Would  they 
be  content  with  no  less  than  a 
full  account  of  reasons  which 
entered  into  the  granting  of  each 
increase?  'They  suggest  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Instead,  they  be¬ 
tray  that,  in  coming  to  grips 
with  the  problem  as  we  thought, 
they  slipped  and  slipped  badly 
into  a  complete  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  what  the  union's  c.aim 
was  about,  what  it  was  predi¬ 
cated  on,  how  such  wage  move¬ 
ments  have  commonly  operated 
as  criteria,  and  what  the  board’s 
office  is  in  applying  the  same  .  .  . 

“We  think,  and  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  majority  does 
not  know  deep  down,  that  the 
“ground  swells”  of  wage  move¬ 
ments  are  per  se  their  own  jus¬ 
tification  for  particular  wage  ad¬ 
justments.” 

The  Mailers  had  asked  for  in¬ 
creases  ranging  from  $20  a  week 
for  day  workers  to  $25  for  night 
workers,  and  cited  fourth  round 
increases  in  other  cities  as  one 
argument.  Wages  now  range 
from  $78.40  to  $85.78  weekly. 

ITU  Expansion  Plan 

continued  from  page  3 

dolph’s  advice  for  following  out 
the  “no  contract”  policy  which 
has  been  modified  since  its 
adoption  at  Cleveland  two  years 
ago.  He  referred  specifically  to 
Chicago  where,  he  asserted,  the 
publishers  “have  not  indicated 
a  willingness  to  agree  to  the 
type  of  contract  that  can  be  ap¬ 
proved  in  compliance  with  our 
laws  and  in  conformity  with  the 
Taft  Hartley  Law,  the  injunction 
and  the  citation  for  contempt.” 

There  can  be  “no  surrender” 
in  that  situation,  the  ITU  chief 
cautioned,  without  doing  the 
ITU  irreparable  damage. 

Mr.  Randolph  told  members 
in  a  separate  communication,  in 
which  he  condemned  three 
unions  for  “deserting,”  that  the 
legal  strategy  in  keeping  Taft- 
Hartley  punishment  and  inter¬ 
ference  to  a  minimum  has  been 
“superb.” 

Indications  of  the  political 
battle  expected  to  develop  at 


Oakland  were  contained  in  Mr.  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and 
Randolph’s  sharp  criticism  of  24%  of  all  members  were  em- 
“an  ex-president  of  the  ITU”  ployed  on  a  workweek  basis 

as  being  responsible  for  “illegal”  of  35  hours  or  less;  only  8% 
formulas  in  San  Francisco,  were  working  a  40-hour  week 
Pittsburgh  and  Akron.  Paid  vacations,  paid  holidays 

The  leader,  Mr.  Randolph  sick  leave  and  severance  pay 
said,  was  “the  same  man  who  also  have  been  gained  in  con- 
was  voted  out  of  office  as  ITU  tracts,  he  said, 
president  because  of  his  earlier  production  Urged 

weakness  and  surrender  ( to  the  „r  .  i_  ^ 

War  Labor  Board).”  He  re-  Warning  members  of  “consid- 
ferred  to  Claude  M.  Baker,  now  erable  protests  and  TOmplaints” 

president  of  the  San  Francisco  employers,  Mr.  Volz  called 

local,  whom  he  succeeded  as  l^°  live  up  to  contracts 

ITU  president.  ji^ll  Production.”  He 

Accompanying  Mr.  Randolph’s  stressed  that  increased  produc- 
report,  the  union’s  financial  “oo  will  p^sibly  be  the  an- 
statement  disclosed  that  $7,927,-  ?wer  to  holding  up  wages  “if  ad- 
473  was  paid  out  in  strike  bene-  justments  are  found  necessary  to 
fits  in  the  past  year  to  45  locals  changing  b^iness  condi- 

in  the  United  States  and  Can-  tions  or  competition, 
ada.  Of  these,  37  were  printers’  negotia- 

unions  and  eight  were  mailers’  “Ons  .  .  .  will  soon  be  a  thing  of 
unions.  happy  memory,’  Mr.  Volz  ad- 

“Our  plans  have  been  sound,”  vised. 

Mr.  Randolph  summed  up,  “and  t  j  /-•  li¬ 
the  results  are  fruitful.  The  Leaders  tjather; 

results  in  higher  wages  and  Independents  Open  Fire 
reduced  hours  have  been  timely  Oakland.  Calif. -International 
and  commensurate  with  the  ac-  Tvrwicfranh  nai  Tinirwr. 
tivitv  niit  in  Thp  rpciiitc  ns  rp-  lypograpfiical  Union  leaders 

"maintaining  i'h  “  “salntial  fT'the' an ““a^antua*!  SI? 

SSla^Slir-  lion,  Aug.  13-20.  SeJiona  “li 

unquestioned.  be  in  the  Oakland  Auditorium 

Average  Pay  is  $81.72  Theater. 

Satisfactory  contracts  with  President  Woodruff  Randolph, 
publishers  in  several  large  Vicepresidents  Larry  Taylor 
cities  were  reported,  and  First  and  Elmer  Brown,  and  Secre- 
Vicepresident  Larry  Taylor  cal-  tary-Treasurer  Don  F.  Hurd  a^ 
culated  the  average  fulltime  rived  a  week  in  advance  of  the 
weekly  wage  rate  for  dayside  convention  opening, 
on  newspapers  is  now  $8L72,  Members  of  the  Laws  Com- 
against  $63.97  in  1946.  T^  mittee  also  began  their  studies, 
average  on  nightside  is  $91.43,  Qjj  hand  were  John  J.  Stack, 
against  $72.11  three  years  ago  Albany,  N.  Y.;  J.  P.  Britt,  Lex- 
Dues  payments  indicate  that  ington,  Ky.;  Val  Evans,  Tacoma, 
union  printers  now  have  annual  wash.;  Harold  Feinmark,  New 
earnings  of  $4,563,  m^e  than  Haven,  Conn.;  Edward  Sapping- 
double  those  of  1942.  The  num-  ton,  Baltimore,  and  L.  E.  Ste- 
b©r  or  scdlos  oi  $75  or  more  3  vons  Ft  AVsyn©  Ind 
week  rose  to  704  this  year,  giv-  —  ’  ..  ’  '  ,  ... 

ing  the  printers  “the  highest  .  convention  was  d^ribed 
average  earnings  of  anv  craft  Austm.  secretary  of 

fnThe^counS.”®Mr  TaylL  satS^  No.  36.  as  one  of  the 

Forty-seven  scales  equal  or  ex-  important  in  recent  years, 

ceed  $90  a  week.  Opposition  to  the  Randolph 

Vacation  benefits  have  been  regime  was  voiced  by  the  Inde- 
increased,  the  work-week  on  pendent  Club  of  the  ITU  as 
newspapers  is  now  35  hours  or  convention  forces  gathered.  0. 
less  in  32  jurisdictions,  sever-  J-  Schimke  is  president,  with 
ance  pay  provisions  for  news-  Earl  Mead,  San  Francisco,  na- 
paper  workers  are  in  effect  in  tional  executive  board  member, 
293  jurisdictions,  and  members  and  Joseph  D.  Baird,  San  Fran- 
in  531  locals  received  extra  pay  cisco,  secretary, 
for  holidays  in  newspaper  of-  Announcing  Independent 
fices,  the  report  pointed  out.  headquarters  would  be  open  on 
Engravers'  Chief  Hails  Peace  the  mezzanine  floor  of  Hotel 
Reporting  a  continued  rise  in  Whitcomb,  San  Franci^o,  dur- 
the  number  of  journeymen  pS  the  convention,  the  group 
members  and  a  sharp  increase  issued  a  qu^tionnaire  asking  j 
in  the  number  of  apprentices,  union  members  are  interests 
Mr.  Volz  hailed  the  peaceful  m  protectmg  their  ‘ 

relations  between  the  engrav-  storing  the  democratic  proc« 
ers’  union  and  employers,  re-  m  the  locals  and  m  the  u"  - 
suiting  in  some  1’70-odd  agree-  ^nd  in  retentmn 
ments,  most  of  which  include  party  system.  , 

“union  shop”  sections.  ®®i5^  not  a  shop  had 

“Fortunately  for  all  con-  ^  jurisdiction  under  their 
cerned,”  Mr.  Volz  said,  “the  in-  crship. 

dustry  has  not  been  disturbed  “In  contrast,  $10,000,000  W 
by  any  strikes,  lockouts,  slow-  your  money  has  been  poured 
downs  or  work  stoppages  during  into  about  35  jurisdictions  urr 
the  entire  year.”  der  Progressive  control  and 

The  union  spent  $2,748  from  thousands  of  jobs  have 
its  defense  fund,  and  more  than  lost,”  the  Independent  Clue 
half  of  this  amount  was  to  charged. 

assist  members  “locked  out  of  “Our  officers  negotiated  wage 
employment  as  a  result  of  and  did  so  harmoniously  and 
strikes  engaged  in  by  other  successfully  and  without  sacri 
groups.”  ficing  any  union  prin^les  or 

In  March,  Mr.  Volz  noted,  the  benefits,  and  without  ITU  ne  p 
average  wage  rate  of  engravers  — moral  or  financial.  It  w 
was  $3.10  an  hour,  26  cents  added. 
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Extent  of  Ad  Copy  Service 
Described  in  43-Daily  Survey 


Average  Staff  Consists  of  1  to  5 
Copy-Layout  Men  and  Artists 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — A  study  of  copy  service  man  per  week, 
newspaper  copy  service  depart-  Question  3:  What  is  the  rou- 
ments  has  been  completed  by  tine  in  handling  copy  service 
the  Milicaufcec  Journal  and  re-  work  requests?  Salesmen  deal 
suits  have  been  released  in  a  direct  with  copy  service  men? 
fivepage  mimeographed  sum-  Salesmen  deal  with  copy  service 
mary  Figures  are  based  upon  chief  who  assigns  work?  Com- 
filled  in  questionnaires  from  43  bination  of  the  above  two  meth- 
newspapers  which  maintain  ods? 

copy  service  departments.  Answer:  Here  there  is  a 

In  composite,  the  average  three  way  split  with  34.8%  in 
newspaper  copy  department  favor  of  the  direct  method — 
looks  something  like  this,  ac-  copy  service  men  to  sa.esmen, 
cording  to  the  study;  The  staff  25.5%  prefer  routing  the  work 
consists  of  one  to  five  persons  through  the  copy  service  chief 
combining  the  talents  of  copy-  and  32.5%  use  a  combination  of 
layout  men  and  artists.  In  this  the  two  methods. 

department,  the  copyw^  do  Calls  Permitted 

not  have  assigned  panels  of  ac-  r,  j  i. 

counts.  They  deal  direct  with  han~ 

salesmen  in  working  out  copy  finished  work.  OK  d  by  copy 
service  assignments  subject  to  service  chief,  then  to  salesmen. 
the  supervision  of  the  copy  Given  to  salesmen  direct  by  copy 
chief  men? 

XI  e  •  ^1.  Answer:  Here  the  preference 

No  Service  Charge  for  one  method  over  the  other  is 

Members  of  the  department  more  pronounced.  55.8%  permit 
are  permitted  to  make  outside  copy  men  to  give  the  finished 
calls  with  a  salesman  if  a  special  work  direct  to  salesmen  against 
problem  on  copy  or  layout  re-  only  27.9%  who  have  the  copy 
quires  such  a  call,  and  similarly,  service  chief  OK  the  work  be- 
advertisers  may  call  at  the  office  fore  it  leaves  the  department, 
to  consult  with  copymen  in  the  9.3%  use  a  combination  of  these 
preparation  of  advertising,  two  methods. 

Where  color  layouts  are  pre-  Question  5:  Do  you  permit 
pared  they  usually  are  hand.ed  copy  service  men  to  make  calls 


No  Service  Charge 


by  the  regular  staff.  on  accounts?  Any  limitations? 

For  its  service,  the  copy  de-  Answer:  Outside  calls  by  copy 
partment  makes  no  charge  to  men  win  just  about  2  to  1 — 
the  advertisers,  but  does  impose  62.7%  permit  it,  32.5%  do  not. 
a  charge  for  art  work  and  en-  Many  of  those  who  permit  it, 
gravings.  The  services  of  the  however,  qualify  the  privi’ege 
department  are  almost  complete-  usually  by  permitting  such  calls 
ly  devoted  to  regular  retail  ac-  only  by  prior  arrangement  and 

in  company  with  the  salesmen 


ly  devoted  to  regular  retail  ac 
counts. 


Fol.owing  are  highlights  of  assigned  to  the  account, 
the  survey:  Question  6.  Who  is  responsi- 

Question  1:  How  many  em-  ble  for  ad  production  (plates, 
ployes  are  there  in  your  copy  type,  etc.)?  Copyman?  Sales- 
lerrice  department?  Copywrit-  man?  Production  man? 
eri  only?  Layout  men  only?  Answer:  The  preference 
Coro  and  layout  men?  Artists?  seems  to  be  for  making  the 
Answer:  In  number  of  em-  salesman  responsible  for  ad  pro- 
Plop  on  the  copy  service  de-  duction  (32.5%),  with  a  produc- 
partment  staff,  the  replies  indi-  tion  man  as  a  close  second  choice 
ate  a  range  from  single  man  (23.2%).  16.2%  make  the  copy 
flepartment  (5)  to  a  high  of  man  responsible  for  ad  produc- 
51  (1).  However,  67.4%  man  tion,  20.9%  use  a  combination  of 
service  departments  the.se  methods, 
with  5  or  less.  In  the  break-  Question  7:  Do  you  prevare 


»iin  D  or  less.  In  the  break-  Question  7:  Do  you  prepare 
wwn,  there  is  an  almost  over-  color  layouts?  Prepared  by  reg- 
whelming  preference  for  a  de-  ular  staff?  Special  staff? 
out  of  copy-lay-  Answer:  69.7%  said  their  copy 

tisine  adyer-  service  department  prepares 

of  the  pnnv^Borf^  artists  color  layouts — all  use  their  reg- 

Qm3!).  ular  staff  members  although  2 

reported  they  have  color  spe- 
ZkV  per  man  per  in  the  department. 

Answer:  Only  about  one-third  Questions:  May  advertisers 
the  complete  questionnaires  ‘^o"ie  in  and  consult  with  the 
Showed  answers  to  this  question,  rop!/  serrice  man  in  the  prepa- 
^parently,  in  a  great  many  in-  I’nhon  of  ads. 
stances,  production  records  are  Answer:  This  practice  gets 
not  kept.  Based  on  the  number  overwhelming  approval  with 
of  questionnaires  which  did  in-  93.0%  who  permit  it.  In  fact, 
elude  answers  to  this  question  rather  than  limit  the  practice. 
It  would  appear  that  the  aver-  several  comments  indicated  they 
production  is  just  under  40  encourage  it,  both  as  a  method 
^  per  week  per  man.  About  of  improving  ads  and  because 
^  inches,  on  the  average,  of  the  closer  control  which  it 
«  being  laid  out  by  each  permits  the  newspaper  to  exer- 
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cise  over  the  linage  of  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Split  on  Deadlines 

Question  9:  Do  you  have  copy 
deadline  schedules? 

Answer:  On  the  question  of 
deadlines  the  spit  is  even,  al¬ 
though  this  probably  indicates 
that  production  deadlines  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  are  enforced  in  the 
copy  department  rather  than 
that  additional  dead.ines  are  es¬ 
tablished  to  give  the  copy  de¬ 
partment  time  to  do  its  work 
in  advance  of  the  mechanical 
department  work  schedules. 

Question  10;  Who  handles  or¬ 
ganizational  chores  such  as  typ¬ 
ing  long  lists  of  items  for  food 
accounts?  Copyman?  Typist? 
Salesman? 

Answer:  No  clearly  defined 
preference  seems  to  exist  for 
solving  this  problem.  30.2% 
make  the  copyman  responsible 
for  this  chore.  30.2%  turn  the 
task  over  to  a  typist.  25.5%  rely 
on  the  salesman  to  get  the  work 
done  11.6%  combine  these 
three  methods. 

Question  11:  Do  copy  service 
men  have  assigned  panels  of  ac¬ 
counts  which  they  handle  regu¬ 
larly? 

Answer:  58.1%  do  not  assign 
panels  of  accounts  to  copy  serv¬ 
ice  men. 

Question  12:  Does  the  copy 
chief  keep  records  of  copy  serv¬ 
ice  production? 

Answer  ;  Production  records 
are  kept  by  53.4%.  The  form  of 
these  records  varies  greatly, 
however,  from  detai  ed  records 
of  volume  and  individual  pro¬ 
duction  to  departmental  records 
maintained  bv  keeping  a  master 
book  in  which  each  member  of 
the  staff  enters  hLs  work  as  as¬ 
signed. 

Question  13:  Do  you  charge 
for  cony  sendee  work? 

Answer:  Only  one  newspaper 
reported  that  it  charges  for  copy 
service  work  and  this  charge  is 
predicated  on  the  total  annual 
ppnee  used  by  the  adverti.«er 
(with  a  maximum  limit) — the 
charge  made  binding  by  a  copy 
service  contract. 

Question  14;  Do  you  charge 
for  art  ivork?  Question  15:  For 
engraving? 

Answer:  53.4%  make  a  charge 
for  art  work:  70.9%  charge  for 
engravings. 

Overtime  Necessary 

Question  16:  How  do  you 
take  care  of  peak  loads  and 
special  section  pressures? 

Answer:  Overtime  is  the  out¬ 
standing  choice  with  67.4%  fa¬ 
voring  this  method  over  the  use 
of  temporary  help  or  free  lance 
assistance. 

Question  17:  How  do  you 
control  service  to  large  volume 
advertisers  who  could  use  a  de¬ 
partment  or  agency  of  their 
own? 

Answer;  Not  too  many  news¬ 
papers  have  found  this  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Where  the  problem  does 
present  itself,  efforts  are  made 


R  &  T  Publishes 
180-Page  Issue 

Des  Moines,  la. — The  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
climaxed  ooservance  of  their 
centennial  year  July  24  with  a 
record  180-page  special  edition 
of  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister. 

A  64-page  section  reprinted 
news  stones  of  the  last  100 
years,  traced  the  history  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune  during  the 
period  and  included  29  pages  of 
advertising  sold  especially  for 
this  section. 

A  10-page  photogravure  sec¬ 
tion  was  filled  with  pictures 
from  the  past. 

to  solve  it  by  subtle  pressure  or 
by  diplomatic  eflorts  to  sell  the 
account  on  the  idea  of  engagmg 
its  own  agency  or  free  lance 
help. 

Question  18:  Where  is  fin¬ 
ished  art  for  advertising  han¬ 
dled? 

Answer;  37.2%  handle  fin¬ 
ished  art  work  in  the  copy  de¬ 
partment,  while  27.9%  use  their 
art  department. 

Question  19:  Is  the  majority 
of  your  copy  for  speculative 
sales  efforts?  Regular  accounts? 
Cooperative  accounts  such  as 
foods,  laundries,  etc.? 

Answer;  62.7%  of  the  work 
by  copy  service  departments  is 
for  regular  accounts. 

Question  20:  What  percentage 
of  your  copy  production  is  for: 
Retail?  General?  Classified? 

Answer:  90%  to  100%  of  the 
work  done  is  for  retail  accounts. 

■ 

Jackie  Robinson's 
Life  Story  in  Eagle 

Frank  D.  Schroth,  publisher 
of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle, 
announced  this  week  he  had 
signed  Jackie  Robinson,  Negro 
secondbaseman  with  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Dodgers,  to  do  a  series  of  10 
articles  on  his  life  story. 

First  article  of  the  series  will 
appear  in  the  Eagle  on  Monday, 
Aug.  15.  The  material  is  being 
assembled  by  Ed  Reid,  veteran 
Brooklyn  Eagle  staff  writer. 

■ 

400  at  Ad  Picnic 

Kenosha,  WLs.— More  than  400 
persons  attended  the  Kenosha 
Evening  News  advertisers’  pic¬ 
nic.  The  Downtown  Merchants 
defeated  the  Uptown  Merchants 
in  a  baseball  game. 

San  Bruno  Daily 
Reverts  to  Weekly 

San  Bruno,  Calif.  —  Suspen¬ 
sion  of  daily  publication  of  the 
San  Bruno  Herald  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  this  week  by 
Albert  Nelson,  who  became  sole 
owner  and  publisher  recently. 
(E&P,  Aug.  6,  page  39). 

Instead,  the  Herald  has  re¬ 
verted  to  weekly  publication 
after  three  years  as  a  daily. 

“For  almost  three  years  we 
worked  hard  to  give  San  Bruno 
its  own  daily  paper,”  Mr.  Nel¬ 
son  said.  “But  while  operating 
and  production  costs  continued 
to  skyrocket,  hometown  interest 
i  and  support  did  not.” 


Gambling  Reporters 
Pile  Up  Scoop  Chips 

By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


PHtLAOELfHiA,  Pa.  —  After  less 
than  a  week  of  round-the-clock 
investigation  by  a  half  dozen 
reporters  who  posed  as  gam¬ 
blers,  the  Philadelphia  Sunday 
Bulletin  of  Aug.  7  took  the  lid 
off  three  big  gambling  houses 
in  one  of  the  most  unusual  jour¬ 
nalistic  exploits  here  in  years. 

Copy  for  e  story  in  an  early 
edition,  which  carried  a  banner 
line  about  three  plush  casinos, 
was  made  available  before 
presstime  to  the  district  attor¬ 
ney  of  Montgomery  County. 
While  a  raid  on  the  biggest 
of  the  three  places  was  in  prog¬ 
ress,  the  Bulletin  was  on  the 
street  with  the  first  of  its  sto¬ 
ries.  Stories  and  pictures  of  the 
raid  followed  in  later  editions. 

D.  A.  Gets  Sealed  Copy 

But  before  the  first  Bulletin 
story  was  published,  the  other 
two  houses  received  mysterious 
“tip-offs”  that  the  raids  were 
coming  and  closed  in  a  hurry. 

At  12:30  p.  m.,  Aug.  6,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Walter  Lister 
handed  Acting  District  Attorney 
J.  Stroud  Weber  a  sealed  copy 
of  a  story  which  the  Sunday 
Bulletin  was  to  publish  in  an 
edition  appearing  on  the  street 
at  4:30  p.  m. 

The  story  was  to  disclose  the 
large-scale  gambling  activities 
in  the  three  places,  with  full 
documentation  obtained  by  Bul¬ 
letin  staff  men.  The  Bulletin’s 
own  copy  of  the  story  was 
under  lock  and  key  in  the  Bul¬ 
letin  office.  Its  full  contents 
were  known  only  to  three  high 
ranking  staff  men. 

The  DA  read  the  story  and 
decided  to  raid  one  of  the  places 
at  once.  While  that  raid  was  in 
progress,  the  Bulletin  presses 
were  rolling  for  the  “bulldog” 
edition.  The  raid  occurred  about 
a  half  hour  before  the  paper 
appeared  on  the  streets. 

Bulletin  reporters,  especially 
screened  for  the  job,  were  in¬ 
side  all  three  places  on  the  day 
the  story  broke.  Other  reporters 
and  photographers  were  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  vicinity  of  each, 
so  that  they  could  watch  the 
results  of  either  a  raid  or  “tip- 
off.” 

News  of  the  two  “tip-offs” 
reached  the  city  desk  within  10 
minutes  after  the  raid  warnings 


Succinct 

San  Diego,  Calif. — The  po¬ 
lice  station  press  room  was 
the  setting  for  a  quickie  wed¬ 
ding  and  Pliny  Castanien, 
San  Diego  Union  reporter,  was 
best  man. 

"The  bride,"  he  wrote,  "wore 
a  pink  dress  and  a  big  hat." 
The  description  was  the  most 
succinct  ever  to  appear  in  a 
Union  wedding  account. 


had  caused  them  to  shut  up 
shop. 

Ten  days  earlier,  on  July  28, 
the  Evening  Bulletin  was  first 
with  the  story  of  an  early 
morning  raid  on  a  big  horse 
and  dice  casino  at  Maple  Shade, 
N.  J..  about  12  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  Exclusive  pictures 
were  obtained  of  the  arrest  of 
187  men.  The  raiders  confiscated 
$40,000.  In  the  Aug.  7  raid,  175 
persons,  including  four  “princi¬ 
pals”  were  arrested. 

After  Maple  Shade,  the  ques¬ 
tion  arose:  Where  does  the  New 
Jersey  -  Pennsylvania  gambling 
combine  go  from  there? 

Valuable  tips  on  the  gamblers’ 
activities  reached  Mr.  Lister 
and  Acting  City  Editor  Stanley 
G.  Thompson. 

By  Monday,  Aug.  1,  the  Bul¬ 
letin  had  learned  the  location 
of  two  casinos  set  up  by  the 
mob  to  replace  the  raided 
Maple  Shade  house.  Careful  in¬ 
quiries  also  disclosed  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  third  casino. 

In  order  to  move  into  the 
story  as  quietly  as  possible,  the 
Bulletin  set  up  an  office  in  a 
hotel  and  City  Editor  Thompson 
moved  in  with  a  typewriter,  a 
stack  of  copy  and  carbon  paper, 
a  box  of  pencils,  and  a  map 
showing  the  locations  of  the 
three  casinos. 

Coached  in  Craps 

A  retired  Philadelphia  police 
officer  was  hired  to  look  over 
the  reporters  picked  for  the  job 
of  getting  into  the  houses.  Some 
he  approved;  some  he  rejected 
as  “not  the  gambler  type.”  He 
also  contributed  expert  advice 
on  the  clothes  to  be  worn.  No 
one  was  to  carry  any  identifi¬ 
cation. 

A  surprising  number  of  re¬ 
porters  were  found  who  knew 
nothing  about  shooting  “craps.” 
They  were  given  some  fast 
coaching  by  experts.  Nearly  all 
had  a  working  knowledge  of 
horses,  and  enough  background 
in  blackjack  to  get  by. 

Reporters,  carrying  respecta¬ 
ble  rolls  of  bills  furnished  by 
the  Bulletin,  began  “crashing 
the  gates”  of  the  casinos  on 
Tuesday,  Aug.  2.  For  the  next 
three  days,  they  did  nothing 
but  familiarize  themselves  with 
inside  and  outside  layouts  of 
the  three  places,  study  the 
habits  of  the  operators,  prepare 
diagrams,  locate  convenient 
telephones,  and  lay  all  the  nec¬ 
essary  groundwork  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  story. 

Copy  Guarded  Carefully 

By  Thursday  evening,  Aug.  4, 
they  were  ready  to  tell  their 
stories  to  Rewrite  Man  Ronald 
Van  Tine,  who  had  been  de¬ 
tached  from  regular  assignment 
and  moved  quietly  into  the  hotel 
room  “command  post.” 

The  story,  which  ran  six  col¬ 
umns,  was  written  by  Mr.  Van 
Tine  and  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  then  passed  it 


Warm  Enough? 

Headlines  simmered  as  New 
York's  populace  cooked,  boil¬ 
ed  or  steamed  in  this  week's 
heat  wave. 

’’Hot  Today,  Hope  To¬ 
morrow,"  said  the  Post  Home 
News. 

'It's  Hotter  'n  Them  Hinges!" 
declored  the  World-Telegram. 

“Hot  Followed  by  Com¬ 
plaints,"  forecast  the  Joumal- 
American  in  red  ink. 


along  to  Mr.  Lister  who  had  it 
re-typed  by  a  confidential  as¬ 
sistant.  He  locked  it  in  his  desk 
until  the  following  day.  After 
a  carbon  copy  was  delivered  on 
Saturday  to  Mr.  Weber  the  orig¬ 
inal  copy  was  sent,  beginning 
at  2:35  p.  m.,  a  sheet  at  a  time, 
to  the  composing  room.  The  last 
“take,”  an  insert  containing  the 
addresses  of  the  three  casinos, 
was  held  until  the  deadline. 

While  the  copy  was  still  mov¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Thompson  received  a 
telephone  message  from  one  of 
his  “inside”  reporters  disclosing 
that  one  place  had  gotten  a 
“tip-off”  at  2:20  p.m.  The  re¬ 
porter  was  ready  with  details. 

Then  word  reached  the  city 
desk  that  the  second  casino  had 
been  “tipped  off”  at  2:40  p.  m., 
and  also  had  shut  down. 

The  story  appeared  on  sched¬ 
ule — at  4:30  p.  m. — under  a  two- 
line  streamer.  This  story  ran 
unchanged  until  6:30  p.  m. — 
deadline  for  the  first  state  edi¬ 
tion — when  the  layout  was  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  details  of  the 
raid  and  the  two  “tip  offs.” 
More  details  and  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  layout  were  added  in  the 
second  state  edition  at  8:25.  The 
final  clean-up,  with  the  full 
“inside”  story  of  the  raid,  came 
by  11:15. 

Bulletin  staff  men  who  worked 
on  the  story  were  Mr.  Van  Tine, 
Edward  E.  Wilcox,  James  E. 
McNeill,  Bayard  Brunt,  Thomas 
A.  Cooney,  Joseph  A.  Reich- 
wein,  Harry  Camp,  William  B. 
Dickinson,  Harry  Woodman, 
William  Storm,  Joseph  A.  Fern, 
and  Adolph  Katz.  Photographers 
were  Charles  Higgins,  Harry  F. 
McGonigal,  Elwood  Smith,  Jos¬ 
eph  Wasko,  and  Fred  Myer. 

■ 

Hersey  Gives  Scoop 
To  Hometown  Weekly 

Westport,  Conn. — ^The  weekly 
Westport  Town  Crier  (circ. 
2,750)  had  a  news  hey-day  July 
28  when  John  Hersey,  well- 
known  author  and  Westport 
resident,  provided  a  scoop. 

In  a  special  article  for  the 
Town  Crier,  timed  to  mark  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  atomic 
bombing  of  Hiroshima,  Mr.  Her¬ 
sey  wrote  that  President  Tru¬ 
man  could  expect  to  receive  a 
petition  from  more  than  100,000 
Hiroshima  residents  appealing 
to  him  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  “into  a  World  Govern¬ 
ment  capable  of  preserving 
peace.” 


'Quake  Tests 
Ingenuity  of 
S.  A.  Newsmen 

iNGEmJiTY  in  getting  transpor¬ 
tation  to  devastated  areas  and  a 
picture  beat  distinguished  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Ecuador  earthquake. 

Acme  Newspictures  credited 
Carlos  Mantilla,  who  represents 
both  the  United  Press  and  Acme 
in  Quito,  with  getting  pictures 
to  Miami  Aug.  7  by  plane,  36 
hours  ahead  of  competitors. 

International  News  Photos  and 
Associated  Press  both  said  their 
pictures  should  have  reached 
Miami  the  same  day  but  there 
had  been  unaccountable  delay. 

Gets  on  Food  Convoy 

On  the  story  end,  AP  got  its 
initial  reports  from  Jorge  Man¬ 
tilla,  resident  Quito  correspon¬ 
dent.  Ben  Meyer,  chief  of  the 
AP  bureau  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
arrived  in  Quito  the  night  of 
Aug.  8  and  he  and  Mantilla 
worked  together  from  then  on. 
Meyer  made  a  trip  into  Ambato 
and  other  devastated  towns  end 
filed  dispatches. 

International  News  Service  re¬ 
ported  that  B.  P.  Traubner,  staff 
correspondent  in  Quito,  under¬ 
went  considerable  personal  dan¬ 
ger  by  going  into  Ambato  with 
one  of  the  first  food  convoys. 

U.P.  said  Carlos  Mantilla  gave 
the  first  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  earthquake  in  an  80-word 
dispatch  filed  Aug.  6. 

Mantilla  sent  his  assistant, 
Wigberto  Duenas,  and  a  photog¬ 
rapher  to  Ambato. 

William  C.  Payette,  U.P.  man¬ 
ager  for  the  northern  area  of 
South  America,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Cartagena,  succe^ed, 
with  considerable  difficulty,  in 
getting  to  Quito  by  plane.  The 
next  morning  Payette  flew  to 
Ambato  in  a  U.  S.  Embassy 
p  ane,  saw  the  survivors  in  Pa- 
tate  waving  white  flags  and  sent 
back  by  the  plane  a  dispatch  dis¬ 
closing  that  that  city  was  iso¬ 
lated. 

4  Wheels,  No  Brakea 

Unable  to  get  official  transpor¬ 
tation  to  Pelileo,  since  all  travel 
was  on  an  emergency  basis,  Pa¬ 
yette  rented  a  broken-^wn  car  j 
to  make  the  trip.  The 
had  no  brakes,  and  the  steering 
wheel  worked  by  a  play  of  a 
full  turn.  He  tried  to  approach 
Pelileo  by  a  normal  route,  but 
the  highway  was  blocked.  Alter 
hours  of  rough  going  over  roads 
blocked  by  quake-cracks  arw 
fallen  houses,  he  was  almost 
by  a  landslide  in  which  another 
car  was  buried. 

After  further  difficulties,  Pa¬ 
yette  was  halted  by  a  road-J^ 
of  quake-cracks  a  mile  from  re 
lileo.  He  then  walked  mto 
town,  and,  according  to  u.r, 
was  the  first  U.  S.  newsman  to 
reach  the  quake  area  and  we 
only  one  to  enter  Pelileo. 

He  went  without  fo^  ^  j 
water  all  one  day  and  lost  hu  | 
camera.  t 
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Pony  Express 
Epic  Capped  by 
Dramatic  Story 

By  Campbell  Watson 
San  Francisco  —  Newsmen 
turned  pony-express  riders  into 
mountainous  areas  to  obtain 
nictures  and  story  of  the  dra¬ 
stic  rescue  of  Terence  Halli- 
nan,  12,  injured  in  a  fall  while 
hiking  in  the  Sierras. 

They  took  to  horseback  over 
22  miles  of  mountain  trail  after 
sleepless  hours  spent  in  reach¬ 
ing  White  Wolf  Lodge,  above 
and  behind  Yosemite  National 
Park  proper,  with  alternating 
travel  by  plane  and  auto. 

Night  rides  upward  around 
Sierra  crags  to  the  bowl-shaped 
crater  where  Terence  awaited 
helicopter  rescue  resulted  in  a 
dramatic  full-story  scoop  in  a 
'makeover  edition  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  This  was 
followed  by  pages  of  pictures 
the  following  day. 

Night  Ride  Into  the  Wilds 
The  two  who  won  Examiner 
accolades  for  pony  express  ac¬ 
tivities  were  city-bred  and  city- 
room  soft  Dick  Pollard,  re¬ 
porter,  and  Leonard  Bass,  pho¬ 
tographer.  They  were  supported 
by  Edward  Montgomery,  re¬ 
porter,  and  Paul  Burgess,  pho¬ 
tographer,  who  rushed  forward 
to  l^ite  Wolf  Lodge  by  air 
and  auto  when  Pollard  and 
Bass  embarked  on  their  night 
ride  into  the  wilds  beyond.  ( See 
additional  story  on  page  42.) 

Fast-riding  Barney  Peterson 
entered  the  race  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  with  a  time  handicap  of 
several  hours,  yet  managed  to 
arrive  in  good  time  for  the 
helicopter  rescue.  He  provided 
the  Son  Francisco  Chronicle 
with  a  spectacular  sequence  of 
shots,  of  the  event. 

Clifford  McDowell,  now  pic¬ 
ture  editor  for  Acme  Newspic- 
tures  at  San  Francisco,  hurried 
to  White  Wolf  Lodge  after  set¬ 
ting  up  a  portable  transmitting 
station  at  Merced,  city  known 
as  Yosemite’s  gateway.  He  serv¬ 
iced  Acme  clients  with  a  series 
of  14  pictures  taken  over  a  two- 
period.  Tratvsmlssion  was 
oirect,  from  Merced,  over  all 
Acme  receivers. 

Ihe  stage  for  the  arduous 
campaign  for  news  and  photos 
wu  set  when  young  Hallinan, 
111  company  with  a  group  of 
other  lads  and  with  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  a  guide,  suffered  head 
Ijojuries  in  a  fall  from  a  horse, 
yhe  Yosemite  Park  physician 
said  he  could  not  be  moved 
over  the  rugged  trail  without 
pave  danger,  and  plans  were 
,  a  helicopter  flight. 
A"  first  copter  move  failed, 
ifj  “JidiiiS  among  crags  being 
1,  gfd  too  hazardous.  Then 
Stanley  Hiller  offered  the  serv- 
of  a  new-type  helicopter. 
{a  1  lemming  made  a 

flight  but  delayed  the  res- 
attempt  until  4:30  a.m., 
*ir  currents  were  least 
turbulent 


MAN 

AT 

WORK 


A  United  Press  reporter,  Edward  P.  Sainsbury,  got  too  close  for  comfort  to  the  source  of 
news  in  Chicago  last  week  while  covering  a  gun  battle  between  100  police  and  a  fast- 
shooting  car  thief  trapped  in  a  washroom  in  the  Northwestern  Station.  In  getting  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  action,  Sainsbury  found  himself  trapped  on  the  sidewalk  between  two 
windows  of  the  building.  Out  of  one  of  these  the  fugitive,  Edward  Shumak,  was  blazing 
away  now  and  then  with  his  two  revolvers.  Into  the  other  window  a  plainclothes  man  was 
blasting  shots  from  a  riot  gun.  Sainsbury  had  to  flatten  himself  against  the  wall  until  a 
fusillade  of  bullets  from  the  small  army  of  police  closing  in  on  the  washroom  from  the 
interior  of  the  station  killed  Shumak.  The  reporter  then  ran  to  the  nearest  telephone. 


With  Demming’s  announce¬ 
ment,  Pollard  and  Bass  decided 
to  push  forward  on  horseback. 
This  left  unprotected  White 
Wolf  Lodge,  and  Montgomery 
and  Burgess  flew  and  drove  in 
as  Pollard  and  Bass  pressed 
forward  to  the  rescue  scene. 
After  the  loss  of  much  weight, 
the  development  of  consider¬ 
able  saddle  soreness  and  a  wind¬ 
ing  trek  taking  12  hours’  time, 
Pollard  and  Bass  reached  the 
injured  boy. 

After  Demming  flew  safely 
in  with  the  dawn  and  loaded 
Terence  aboard,  he  took  on  Pol¬ 
lard's  notes  and  plates  of  the 
photographs  made  by  Bass  and 
by  Peterson.  Waiting  at  White 
Wolf  Lodge,  Montgomery  had  a 
phone  line  open  to  the  Examiner 
city  desk.  He  flashed  the  word 
when  Demming  landed  beside 
the  waiting  ambulance  at  5:30 
a.m.,  and  the  Examiner  presses 
were  rolling  with  the  exclusive 
rescue  version  a  few  minutes 
later. 

For  McDowell  the  story  meant 
return  to  the  scene  of  a  vaca¬ 
tion  spent  just  a  few  weeks 
previously.  And  it  also  meant 
a  turn  back  of  a  decade  of  time. 
While  he  and  his  brother  Jack 
McDowell  were  co-publishers  of 
the  Turlock  Journal,  the  two 
went  into  the  same  area  to  ob¬ 
tain  first  pictures  of  the  wreck 
of  a  transcontinental  air  liner. 

Accompanying  McDowell  was 
Dr.  M.  C.  Collins,  of  Turlock, 
with  whom  McDowell  had  va¬ 
cationed.  An  experienced  horse¬ 
man  who  knows  the  mountain 
areas.  Dr.  Collins  went  forward 
from  White  Wolf  as  a  volunteer 
guide  for  Peterson.  That,  and 
Peterson’s  pluck,  account  for  the 


swift  trip  made  by  the  Chron¬ 
icle  photographer  to  the  scene. 

Had  Peterson  been  105  pounds 
instead  of  close  to  190,  he  might 
have  made  the  rescue  journey 
in  the  helicopter,  the  Chronicle 
revealed.  His  tactics  were  to 
follow  the  truck  crating  the 
plane  into  White  Wolf,  as  there 
was  some  discussion  about  the 
takeoff  point.  But  he  could  not 
qualify,  weightwise,  for  the 
flight.  At  that.  Pilot  Demming 
tossed  aside  a  38-pound  battery 
before  making  the  return  flight 
with  the  injured  Terence. 

Plates  Flown  Back 

Photographic  plates  taken  for 
the  Examiner,  Chronicle,  and 
for  the  Associated  Press  by 
Henry  Berrey,  were  flown  into 
San  Francisco  in  various  planes. 
McDowell  continued  to  send 
from  Merced  and  reported  the 
transmissions  scored  another 
victory  for  the  portable  equip¬ 
ment  developed  by  Acme.  In¬ 
cluded  were  copies  of  pictures 
of  the  injured  boy  taken  by 
Bart  Hooley,  one  of  the  group 
who  made  the  hike.  The  boys 
returned  before  the  rescue.  Mc¬ 
Dowell  went  forward  along  the 
trail  to  meet  them,  hopeful  of 
some  amateur  pictures. 

With  the  story  developments 
shifting  and  variable  odds  on 
a  successful  air  rescue,  only 
eight  newsmen  were  at  White 
Wolf  Lodge  or  further  along  the 
trail  at  the  time  the  story  broke, 
E  &  P  was  told.  They  were 
Pollard,  Bass,  Montgomery  and 
Burgess  of  the  Examiner;  Henry 
Berrey,  Associated  Press;  Frank 
Calhoun,  Merced  Sun -Star; 
Peterson  of  the  Chronicle,  and 
McDowell  of  Acme. 


Town  Responds 
To  Daily's  Plea 
For  Burned  Boy 

Lock  Haven,  Pa. — The  power 
and  influence  of  the  press  in 
channeling  community  effort  in 
times  of  human  need  was  illus¬ 
trated  last  week  in  a  story-de¬ 
velopment  in  the  Lock  Haven 
Express. 

Through  front-page  news  sto¬ 
ries  written  by  the  social  editor, 
Martha  B.  Zeigler,  directing  at¬ 
tention  to  the  needs  of  a  flve- 
year-old  burns  patient,  Melvin 
Hill,  one  of  a  family  of  ten 
children,  three  things  were  im¬ 
mediately  accomplished: 

A  community  Melvin  Hill 
Fund  was  set  up;  the  interest 
and  attention  of  the  Red  Cross 
chapter  was  drawn  to  the  case; 
and  support  of  volunteer  blood 
donors  was  brought  to  bear. 

With  two  townswomen.  Miss 
Zeigler  formed  the  Melvin  Hill 
Fund.  The  Express  had  previ¬ 
ously  played  up  the  story  of 
Melvin  on  several  different  oc¬ 
casions. 

With  the  fund  launched,  the 
Express  shot  through  another 
front-page  story,  and  used  pic¬ 
tures,  with  old  and  new  stories, 
for  a  poster  display  in  the  Ex¬ 
press  office  window. 

The  Red  Cross  chapter  agreed 
to  pay  the  outstanding  hospital 
bill,  to  underwrite  the  mini¬ 
mum  hospital  bill  per  week  in 
the  months  of  recovery  yet 
ahead  of  the  boy,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  blood  donors  for  his 
transfusions. 
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Hunt  Says  He’ll  Sue 
For  ‘Pseudo-Crusade’ 


Washington — On  the  eve  of 
the  Senates  investigation  into 
“five  percenters”  this  week, 
James  V.  Hunt,  the  central  fig¬ 
ure,  accused  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  conducting  a 
“pseudo-crusade”  to  win  a  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize. 

Stories  by  Jack  Steele  and 
Bert  Andrews  in  the  Herald 
Tribune  set  off  the  official  in¬ 
quiry.  They  were  based  iargely 
on  information  supplied  by  Paul 
Grindle,  a  onetime  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  reporter  who  now  heads  the 
C.  W.  Laing  Woodworking 
Corp.  of  Framingham,  Mass. 

Mr.  Hunt,  who  is  confined  to 
a  hospital,  issued  a  statement 
advising  the  Herald  Tribune 
that  he  had  instructed  his  at¬ 
torneys  to  file  suit  for  damag¬ 
ing  his  business.  His  attorney 
said  it  would  be  a  libel  suit 
for  “six  figures”  but  it  would 
not  be  filed  until  after  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  has  completed  its 
questioning  of  witnesses. 

The  text  of  Colonel  Hunt’s 
statement,  which  the  Herald 
Tribune  published,  follows: 

“I  have  instructed  my  law¬ 
yers  to  file  suit  against  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Their  ir¬ 
responsible  half-truths  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  ruin¬ 
ing  my  business. 

“Corporations  like  General 
Motors,  U.  S.  Steel.  Bethlehem 
Steel,  Pan  American  Airways, 
etc.,  can  afford  to  spend  mil¬ 
lions  on  Washington  represen¬ 
tation.  They  maintain  staffs 
competent  to  assure  a  steady 
flow  of  government  contracts. 
The  small  business  man,  the 
kind  I  represent,  cannot  afford 
even  one  full-time  Washington 
man.  I  originally  thought  Grin¬ 
dle  was  such  a  business  man, 
not  a  stooge  for  a  paper  out  to 
get  a  Pulitzer  Prize  by  the  most 
vicious  kind  of  innuendo. 

23-Column  Story 

“The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  ran  a  23-column  story 
about  me  on  June  21,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  check 
the  facts  with  me  first.  They 
have  continued  the  same  tactics 
ever  since. 

“While  this  story  and  subse¬ 
quent  developments  have  been 
widely  reported  in  the  press, 
it  is  significant  to  me  that  not 
one  other  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  has  followed  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  practice  of 
malicious  distortion. 

“The  Senate  investigations 
subcommittee,  naturally  aroused 
by  the  sensationalism  of  the 
original  Herald  Tribune  story, 
has  had  two  attorneys  and  16 
investigators  going  over  my  af¬ 
fairs  for  more  than  six  weeks. 
They  have  not  even  suggested 
that  anything  has  been  found 
which  would  warrant  any 
charge  against  me.  But,  typ¬ 
ically,  on  July  24  the  Herald 
Tribune  said  in  inch-high  head 
lines  on  page  one  ‘Hunt’s  Diary 
May  Be  Censored  In  Publica¬ 
tion  to  Avoid  Smears.’  Buried 
in  the  same  story  on  an  inside 
page  was  a  direct  quote  from  a 
Senate  source  that  this  office 


diary  ‘contains  nothing  that  in¬ 
criminates  anyone.’ 

“When  the  subcommittee  is 
ready  to  release  this  diary  to 
the  press,  it  will  be  quite  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  whole  tissue  of 
half-truths  built  up  by  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  adds  up  to  exactly 
nothing  at  all. 

Story  About  Matches 

“Only  last  Thursday  they  ran 
a  story  about  match  folders. 
By  malicious  distortion  and 
half-truths,  they  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  I  ordered  those 
matches  for  my  own  use,  to  im¬ 
press  prospective  clients.  That 
is  a  lie.  Their  Washington  staff 
knows  it  is  a  lie.  The  first 
order  of  the  matches  was  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  train  in  June,  1948.  In 
November,  1948,  General  Vaug¬ 
han’s  office  requested  more, 
which  were  ordered  and  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  White  House. 

“The  original  lie  they  printed 
two  columns  wide  on  page  one, 
with  a  picture.  A  day  later, 
the  correction  got  half  as  much 
space,  and,  of  course,  no  pic¬ 
ture. 

“The  whole  match  story  is 
completely  ridiculous,  except  as 
an  example  of  the  lengths  to 
which  this  newspaper  has  gone 
in  its  campaign  of  cheap  sen¬ 
sationalism.  Everyone  knows 
their  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues  have  been  slip¬ 
ping.  This  pseudo-crusade  is 
obviously  designed  to  recapture 
their  vanishing  journalistic 
prestige." 

■ 

Small  Dailies  Exempt 
Under  75c  Hour  Bill 

Washington — In  voting  to 
boost  the  minimum  wage  from 
40  to  75  cents  an  hour,  the 
House  this  week  approved  ex¬ 
emption  of  newspapers,  both 
daily  and  weekly,  with  circula¬ 
tions  under  5,000. 

Unlike  the  original  Lesinski 
Bill,  which  was  sidetracked,  the 
“compromise”  Lucas  Bill  on 
which  action  was  taken  does 
not  specifically  exempt  “em¬ 
ployes  engaged  in  the  delivery 
of  newspapers  to  the  consumer.” 

The  Lucas  Bill  would  ex¬ 
empt  a  retail  establishment 
“notwithstand.ng  that  such  es¬ 
tablishment  makes  or  processes 
the  goods  that  it  sells  ’ 

The  bill  would  provide  ex¬ 
emption  for  any  retail  or  serv¬ 
ice  establishment  deriving  more 
than  50'o  of  its  annual  reve¬ 
nue  from  sales  or  services  with¬ 
in  a  state.  It  defines  a  “retail 
or  service  establishment”  as  one 
which  derives  75',c  or  more  of 
revenue  from  sales  or  services. 

■ 

SS  Exemption  Plan 

Washington  —  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
recommending  broader  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  include  self-employed  per¬ 
sons,  has  proposed  that  editors 
and  publishers  be  exempted 
from  the  payroll  tax  and  the 
benefit  provisions  of  the  law. 


Montreal,  Can. — Representa¬ 
tives  of  Canadian  and  Amer¬ 
ican  magazines  and  newspapers 
were  the  guests  Aug.  9  of  the 
Standard  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd., 
at  an  informal  luncheon  pre¬ 
ceding  an  inspection  of  the 
company’s  new  rotogravure 
plant  in  the  Town  of  Mount 
Royal.  Louis  Louthood,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Standard, 
presided. 

The  plant,  which  has  cost 
about  $1,500,000,  will  print  the 
weekend  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments.  including  one  in  colors, 
which  have  outgrown  the  for¬ 
mer  plant  by  attaining  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  355.000  compared 
with  a  pre-war  print  of  63.000. 

The  new  plant  was  decided 
upon  last  summer  by  John 
Griffith  McConnell,  editor-in- 
chief,  and  son  of  John  Wilson 
McConnell,  proprietor  of  the 
Standard  and  of  the  Montreal 
Daily  Star  and  the  Family  Her¬ 
ald  and  Weekly  Star. 

Superintendent  from  Overseas 

Rotogravure  men  are  hard  to 
get  in  Canada  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  lure  them  away  from  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers,  so  Mr.  McCon¬ 
nell.  Jr.  decided  to  engage  his 
technical  staff  overseas.  He 
chose  as  superintendent  Maurice 
Field,  then  working  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  and  formerly  with  the 
Amalgamated  Press. 

While  in  Preston,  Eng.,  plac¬ 
ing  his  order  for  an  eight-unit 
Goss  Speedry  Rotogravure  Press 
costing  $500,000,  Mr.  McConnell 
instructed  General  Manager 
Mark  Farrell ’to  hire  16  experi¬ 
enced  rotogravure  men  to  help 
Mr.  Field.  To  supplement  this 
staff  Canadian  apprentices  are 
now  being  trained  at  the  new 
plant. 

The  plant  is  of  brick  and  con¬ 
crete  construction,  over  200 
feet  long  and  70  feet  wide.  It 


TOPICS  MENU  FOR  FOOD  EDITORS 

Looking  over  the  shoulders  of  Chairman  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr,,  and 
studying  the  program  for  the  1949  Food  Editors'  Conference  in 
Chicago  Sept.  26-30  are,  left  to  right:  Ernest  Roscher,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  Charles  Buddie,  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son:  W.  A.  Daniels, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Arvo  Irwin,  Cresmer  &  Woodward, 
Ina,  and  Ken  Dennett,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  They  are  all, 
members  of  Chicago  Chapter,  American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  sponsor  of  the  annual  conference. 

Press  Group  Inspects 
Montreal  Roto  Plant 


was  designed  by  J.  C.  Merrett 
of  Barott,  Marshall,  Montgom¬ 
ery  and  Merrett,  architects  of 
Montreal.  The  new  plant  was 
constructed  by  Angus  Robert¬ 
son,  Ltd. 

Construction  of  the  building 
is  such  that  no  weight  is  borne 
by  any  of  the  walls,  but  only 
by  outside  columns,  and  a 
straight  line  of  columns  which 
divide  the  building  into  two 
spans  of  30  x  40  feet. 

Throughout  the  building,  the 
system  of  “Color  Dynamics" 
has  been  used  in  painting  to 
make  working  conditions  as 
easy,  pleasant  and  safe  as  pos¬ 
sible.  All  the  processing  areas, 
up  to  and  including  the  etching 
of  the  cylinders,  are  completely 
conditioned  both  for  tempera 
ture  and  humidity,  under  ex¬ 
tremely  tight  control. 

In  the  camera  room,  there 
are  two  of  color  type,  pur 
chased  from  the  Koppe-West 
Corp.,  and  one  monotone  earners 
from  the  Chemco  Photoproducti 
Co.  Each  camera  has  its  sepa¬ 
rate  darkroom. 

The  press  is  capable  of  print 
ing  up  to  50,000  copies  an  hour, 
with  normal  cruising  speed  in 
excess  of  30.000  an  hour,  and 
four-color  reproduction  on  a! 
pages  if  desired.  At  maximun 
capacity,  two  75-inch  rolls  of 
paper  —  five  signatures  wide— 
are  run  together  on  the  press 
No  wider  web  is  run  on  an.r 
high-speed  rotogravure  press  u 
the  world. 

A  safeguard  on  the  press 
that  is  noted,  is  the  ionotroi 
static  eliminators  which,  it  mk’ 
be  mentioned,  are  among  tne 
first  industrial  products  oi 
atomic  age.  These  are  w 
eliminate  all  static  electriciw 
which  might  be  produced  m 
friction  while  the  press  is  ru® 
ning. 
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PWBLEMS  AT  HOME  AND  PROBLEMS  FAR  AWAY  IN  CARTOON  VIEWS 
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LET'S  SEE  THE  WHOLE  SHOW 


Loftus,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 


WE'VE  A  LOT  TO  TALK  OVER 

Pease,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 


SEE-SAW 

Sweigert,  5un  Francisco  Chronicle 
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BeBe  Misquoted?  She  Has 
Columnist  as  Chaperone 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  If  Miss 
America  ( Minnesota’s  corn- tall 
BeBe  Shopp)  appears  to  be 
saying  things  on  her  current 
European  tour  which  cause 
raised  eyebrows  back  home,  it 
isn’t  for  lack  of  competent 
diaperoning. 

Her  companion  on  the  tour 
is  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune’s  globe  -  girdling 
woman's  page  columnist,  Vir- 
gmia  Safford,  who  knows  how 
to  behave  at  a  press  conference 
whether  she’s  interviewing  or 
being  interviewed. 

In  fact,  18-year-old  BeBe’s 
mother,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Shopp  of 
Hopkins,  Minn.,  became  so  dis- 
tuibed  over  American  press  re¬ 
ports  of  her  daughter’s  remarks 
at  foreign  press  conferences 
that  she  put  in  a  trans- Atlantic 
tdephone  call  to  Mrs.  SafTord 
as  well  as  to  BeBe. 

’NtTor  Said  Those  Things' 

Mrs.  Safford  confirmed  what 
BeBe’s  father  and  I  knew  to  be 
true— that  BeBe  never  said 
tte  things  at  all,  esp^ially 
w  quotes  about  criticizing 
ugland  and  belittling  other 
fuls,”  Mrs.  Shopp  said. 

The  London  papers  were 
Wy  to  her,”  the  mother  con- 
timied.  ‘Tve  got  copies  here 
and  their  reports  are  just 
wa^ul— not  one  reference  to 
she  was  quoted  over  here 
**  sying  over  there.” 

Criticism  of  “falsies”  and  ab- 
bathing  costumes  at- 
™'ited  to  BeBe  are  all  false. 
*'“red  her  father,  adding  that 
“tmtends  to  ask  for  an  "in- 
^Ption”  of  the  “misquota- 

lla  London,  newsmen  who 
“^ed  BeBe’s  press  confer- 
2,  insisted  they  had 
accurately  what  she 

^opp’s  cabled  advice  to 
‘‘“Jirl  this  week  was:  “Stop 


giving  opinions,  granting  news¬ 
paper  interviews.  Keep  out 
of  wine  shops,  cocktail  lounges.” 

The  tour  moved  on  across 
the  Channel  to  the  Continent, 
despite  the  initial  bad  press  in 
America,  about  which  BeBe  and 
her  columnist  companion  ap¬ 
parently  knew  nothing  at  first. 

The  way  this  dream  windup 
of  a  year  as  Miss  America  came 
about  is  as  follows: 

BeBe  had  never  been  to  Eu¬ 
rope — in  fact,  until  named  Miss 
America  last  summer,  she  had 
seldom  ventured  far  from  Hop¬ 
kins,  Raspberry  Capital  of  the 
World. 

But  Virginia,  who  searches 
the  world  for  exotic  recipes 
and  travel  lore  for  her  readers 
and  lecture  audiences,  wanted 
to  cover  the  tourist  revival  in 
Western  Europe  and  report 
progress  of  postwar  recovery. 

So  the  18-year-old  beauty  and 
the  tall,  handsome  woman  old 
enough  to  be  her  mother  put 
their  heads  together. 

“Saff”  wangled  outfits  for 
BeBe  to  model  on  their  joint 
sweep  across  England,  France, 
Italy,  Spain  and  Portu^l. 

Making  Color  Movies 

A  movie  camera  was  slung 
from  the  columnist’s  shoulder. 
In  addition  to  writing  daily 
travel  columns,  she  wished  to 
complete  her  colored  motion 
picture  record  for  showing  at 
travei  teas  under  auspices  of 
the  world-minded  Star  and 
Tribune,  and  for  use  on  her  own 
lecture  programs. 

The  pair  took  off  Aug.  1  from 
New  York  by  Pan  American 
World  Airways.  BeBe  will 
spend  her  19th  birthday  Aug. 
17  in  Venice.  They’ll  leave 
Lisbon  Sept.  1,  in  time  to  get 
BeBe  back  to  Atlantic  City 
Sept.  5  to  pass  her  crown  to  the 
next  Miss  America.  Then  BeBe 
will  enter  the  Manhattan  School 
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of  Music  for  further  study. 

“Saff  ”  by  tnat  time  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  off  on  another  report¬ 
ing  trip,  or  touring  the  Upper 
Midwest  to  tell  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  readers  at  first-hand  about 
the  world  they  live  in. 

(This  busy  woman,  wife  of 
the  Belgian  consul  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  has  made  side  trips  to 
the  Caribbean,  Mexico,  Alaska 
and  now  Europe  in  the  11 
months  BeBe  Shopp  has  been 
Miss  America.) 

■ 

Baltimore  Sun 
Sends  Staffers  Abroad 

Baltimore,  Md.  —  Dewey 
Fleming,  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  and  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
for  distinguished  reporting  on 
national  affairs,  has  gone  to 
Europe  as  chief  of  the  London 
Bureau  of  the  Sun. 

Gerald  Griffin,  chief  of  the 
London  Bureau  for  two  years, 
is  returning  to  the  Washington 
Bureau. 

Harold  Williams,  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Sun  Magazine  for  two 
years  and  a  veteran  reporter, 
has  been  assigned  to  Germany. 

Paul  Ward,  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondent  and  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  for  distinguished  report¬ 
ing  on  international  affairs,  will 
leave  shortly  for  Japan  and  the 
Philippines  to  report  on  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  Far  East. 


Quirino  Brings 
Press  with  Him 

Washington  —  President  Elpi- 
dio  Quirino  of  the  Philippines 
came  to  the  capital  this  week 
with  an  entourage  of  newsmen. 
In  the  Presidential  party  were 
Vicente  Villamin,  Manila  Bulle¬ 
tin;  Jose  P.  Bautista,  Manila 
Times;  Ricardo  Labez,  Herald; 
Celso  Cabrera.  Manila  Chron¬ 
icle;  Ralph  Hawkins.  Evening 
News;  Antonio  Arizabal,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press:  and  Ralph  Teats- 
orth.  United  Press. 


Liquor  Group 
Condemns  Move 
For  Radio  Ads 

The  major  part  of  the  liquor 
industry  this  week  openly  con¬ 
demned  a  move  toward  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  after  a  new  rash  of 
proposals  for  banning  all  liquor 
copy  broke  out  in  Congress. 

Schenley  Distillers,  Inc.,  one 
of  the  nation’s  largest  pro¬ 
ducers,  had  issued  a  statement 
last  week  which  indicated  that 
efforts  were  being  made  to  buy 
radio  time.  This  set  off  a  wide¬ 
spread  “dry”  attack  and  resolu¬ 
tions  poured  in  on  Congress 
urging  enactment  of  legislation 
to  prohibit  ail  forms  of  liquor 
advertising. 

The  Distilled  Spirits  Institute, 
representing  70%  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  not  including  Schenley, 
denied  the  liquor  industry  is 
behind  the  move  to  get  on  the 
air.  The  Institute  stated:  “We 
definitely  are  not  in  accord  with 
this  attempt  to  upset  a  long¬ 
standing  precedent.” 

■ 

Conn.  Daily  Marks 
Its  75th  Birthday 

Torrington,  Conn. — The  Tor- 
rington  Register  observed  its 
75th  anniversary  Aug.  8.  It  pub¬ 
lished  a  three-page  feature  on 
the  event. 

Founded  as  a  weekly  Aug.  8, 
1874.  the  Register  became  a 
daily  on  Sept.  30,  1889. 

The  Register  is  published  by 
the  Torrington  Printing  Co. 
■ 

On  Neighbor's  Press 

Pensacola,  Fla.  —  For  several 
days,  while  a  new  Goss  Duplex 
tubular  press  was  being  erected 
in  the  new  plant,  the  Pensacola 
Journal  was  printed  on  toe 
presses  of  the  Panama  City 
News-Herald.  Mats  were  made 
here  and  dispatched  to  Panama 
City. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

‘Mr.  Joe’  Finds  Fun 
In  Personalized  Ads 


“Mr.  Joe"  is  doing  a  310,000,- 
000-a-year  business  in  his  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  super  markets, 
but  he’s  as  homey  and  fami.iar 
to  the  area's  housewives  as  the 
corner  grocer. 

Maybe  they’ve  never  chatted 
with  him  over  a  counter  about 
the  rising  price  of  oatmeal.  In 
fact,  maybe  they’ve  never  seen 
him  in  person  at  all.  They  know 
"Mr.  Joe"  as  a  roly-poly  carica¬ 
ture  in  a  grocer’s  apron,  scam¬ 
pering  across  the  pages  of  their 
newspapers  in  King’s  Super 
Markets’  "personalized  advertis¬ 
ing.’’ 

Friendliness  in  Bargain 

Real-life  version  of  "Mr,  Joe" 
is  Joseph  Bildner,  president  of 
Kings,  who  says  that  “fun,  like 
gold,  is  where  you  find  it,’’  and 
finds  fun  in  his  ads. 

"They  have  given  our  com¬ 
pany  that  humanity,  that  corner 
grocery  -  store  atmosphere  of 
friendliness,  which  no  other 
method  could  achieve.  And  they 
have  the  highest  readership  in 
our  area  because  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  ads  with  the  impact  of 
news’.’’ 

Kings  never  overlooks  a  bet 
or  an  angle  to  play  up  “Mr.  Joe” 
and  the  one  simple  theme  that 
the  markets  sell  groceries  at  low 
cost. 

When  one  of  his  markets  was 
burg’arized,  “Mr.  Joe”  put  a 
sheriff’s  badge  on  his  grocer’s 
apron,  toted  two  guns  and  ad¬ 
vertised  a  $500  award  for  infor¬ 
mation  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  the  burglar.  And 
while  he  was  at  it,  “Mr.  Joe" 
pointed  out  in  his  ad  that  “The 
silly  thing  about  robbing  a 
Kings  Super  Market  is  this:  You 
can  get  Mr.  Joe’s  money  a  lot 
easier  by  shopping  in  Kings  and 
buying  his  bargains.” 

Not  long  after,  another  Kings 
market  was  robbed,  and  again 
“Mr.  Joe’l  was  in  there  with  an 
ad,  this  time  offering  a  job  “for 
the  enterprising  burglar  who 
broke  into  Kings  Super  Market 
in  North  Newark  on  Tuesday.” 
Only  a  clever  fellow  could  have 
got  past  the  burglar-proof  de¬ 
vices  the  market  was  equipoed 
with,  reasoned  the  ad.  “You 
could  get  into  Fort  Knox  easier.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  kind  of  alert 
young  man  Kings  needs  —  an 
eagle-eyed  feller  who  can  detect 
and  correct  little  mistakes  we 
make  so  we  can  serve  Kings 
customers  better,”  the  ad  went 
on. 

Constant  Repetition 

When  Mr.  Bildner  narrowly 
escaped  death  in  an  automobile 
accident,  it  called  for  another 
“Mr.  Joe”  ad,  this  one  headed 
“Mr.  Joe  will  cut  prices  if  it 
kills  him!” 

“Mr.  Joe”  gives  the  readers 
many  a  chuckle,  but  he  gets  his 
point  across  through  the  con¬ 
stant-repetition  technique.  The 
chubby,  smiling  caricature 
wages  a  running  battle  against 
high  prices  in  Kings  ads. 

At  Thanksgiving.  “Mr.  Joe,” 


donned  in  a  Pilgrim’s  hat.  chased 
a  turkey  with  an  ax.  with  the 
turkey  crying,  “Hold  it,  Mr.  Joe, 
all  you’re  supposed  to  chop  is 
my  price.”  On  Mother’s  Day,  it 
was  “Mr.  Joe  Remembers  Mama 

MR.  JOE  HAS  A  JOB! 

fme  lAe  EmtfrprMm^  Bmr^mr  mkm 
br9k0  4mt0  Klm§a  Hmrktt 

tm  mm  Trn^tdmm  .  .  « 
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KINGS  SUPER  MARKETS 
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W,  C.  Lawson,  Brunswick 
Ad  Makes  News  vicepresident  in  charge  of  bowl- 
e  r  •  and  billiard  sales,  said  the 

San  Francisco -Classified  19I9.1950  campaign  is  startin 

advertising  that  broke  into  earlier  than  usual  this  year  to 

the  news  columns  provided  a  allow  the  bowlers  to  buy  ball 

.  ,  4-  1  .u  and  accessories  before  the 

special  promotion  for  the  reason  opens  in  Sep 

opening  of  A.  M.  Heller's  shoe  tember. 

store  in  a  new  location  here.  A®  ®  supplement  to  its  adver 
u  „  j  j  u  schedule,  Brunswick  will 

Mr.  Heller  advertised  he  provide  dealers  and  proprietors 

wanted  to  give  shoes  away  with_  "Ads  and  Merchandising 

for  two  weeks  previous  to  Aids  kits, 

the  opening.  He  gave  away  gjg  Y)ue 

a  new  pair  of  shoes  of  each  Chicago— Sales  executives  at 

size,  finding  "customers"  for  Cory  Corp.,  manufacturers  of 

such  odd  sizes  as  5G.  SVaG,  brewers,  electric 

oi/Ts  j  ■  *1.  appliances  and  Fresh’nd 

8V2D,  14C  and  15A  m  the  Aire  electric  fans,  air  circu* 

final  days  of  the  classified  ad-  lators  and  humidifiers,  were  pu; 

verfising's  appearance.  Some-  ioursl^n  -the  a?/  of  IggreS 
times  60  to  70  men  were  wait-  selling  last  week  as  plans  were 
ing  to  be  taken  care  of,  Mr.  laid  for  the  company  s  new  au 
„  ,  ,  tomatic  coffee  brewer. 

Heller  reported. _  According  to  the  company 

,  .  4w  u  4  4u  plans  now  include  an  intensive 

f- photo  on  the  consumer  ad  campaign  to  begir. 
solid  black  background  of  the  early  this  fall.  Dates  and 

media  are  as  yet  unannounced 

This  gives  the  newspaper 
reader  a  panoramic  view  of  a  Mi,*  ir  p 

wide  variety  of  brands  and  Beech-Nut  to  K  &  E 
models  of  one  type  of  appli-  Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.  an- 


early  this  fall.  Dates  and 
media  are  as  yet  unannounced 

Beech-Nut  to  K  &  E 

Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.  an- 


ance.  impressing  him  with  the  nounces  the  designation  of  Ken- 
I  extent  of  the  store’s  lines.  y.°P  Eckhardt  as  its  adyer- 

I  “Presenting  this  mass  picture  Beech-Nut 

of  appliances  in  ads  has  been  Be^h-Nut  Gum,  Beech 

very  effective.”  said  John  Me-  Baby  Foods,  as  well  as  it 

'  Manus,  advertising  manager  of  other  products,  effective  Sept.  1. 
[iJ  Edwards.  He  said  the  idea  was  u 

first  employed  in  an  ad  designed  More  tor  Espotabs 
to  move  a  large  number  of  used  Ivan  D.  Combe  has  resigned 


appliances  which  had  been  ac-  as  vicepresident  of  Pharma-craf: 


cumulated  in  trade-ins. 


4.-«*  Sweet-Toothed  Youths 


The  confectionery  manufac 


Corp.,  subsidiary  of  Distillers 
Corp.,  Seagrams,  Ltd.,  to  be 
come  president  of  Eastco,  Inc., 
which  has  taken  over  the  manu- 


.  .  .  with  a  bouquet  of  bargains  ” 
and  a  Whistler-like  sketch  of 
Mama  looking  very  much  like 
■’Mr.  Joe." 

There’s  always  a  gimmick. 
Never  any  of  that  straight 
“Green  peas  ...  2  lbs.  for  35c’’ 
business. 

Mr.  Bildner  chose  “Mr.  Joe” 
as  his  means  of  keeping  contact 
with  the  customers  after  his  first 
Jersey  market  began  expanding 
into  a  chain.  Since  he  could  no 
longer  give  them  his  personal 
attention,  he  felt  he  must  find  a 
method  of  carrying  on  his  own 
highly  personalized  selling  ap¬ 
proach. 

“Mr.  Joe”  made  his  newspaper 
debut  in  February,  1944,  and  Mr. 
Bildner  is  convinced  he  found 
the  perfect  answer.  “Mr.  Joe" 
gets  the  laughs,  and  he  also  gets 
the  business. 

White  on  Black 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — A  new  tech¬ 
nique  in  electrical  appliance 
newspaper  advertising  is  doing 
an  effective  selling  iob  for 
E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son.  local  de¬ 
partment  store. 

With  so  much  newspaper  ap¬ 
pliance  advertising  today  follow¬ 
ing  a  conventional  pattern,  Ed¬ 
wards  pioneered  with  a  new 
style  of  presentation  in  which 
the  white  appliances  are  pic¬ 
tured  against  a  black  back¬ 
ground  with  white  descriptive 
type. 

For  graphic  presentation,  Ed¬ 
wards  takes  a  photo  of  a  long 
line  of  one  type  of  appliance — 
refrigerators,  washers  or  ranges 


turing  industry’s  $4,000,000  an- 

nual  investment  in  national  ad  Espotabs  laxative  tablets.  Mr 
vertising  is  paying  dividends  in  formerly  with  Wilber 

strong  brand  consciousness  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Young  i 
among  young  people,  according  Rubicarn,  Inc.,  announced  tha. 
to  a  survey  just  completed  by  increased  advertising  and  pre 
the  Student  Marketing  Institute 

of  New  York  for  Brand  Names  ^ 

Foundation,  Inc.  New  York,  continuing  to  handle 

The  study  showed  that  77.6'’;  the  account.  Eastco  plans  ad 


Foundation.  Inc.  New  York,  continuing  to  handle 

The  study  showed  that  77.6'7  tjie  account.  Eastco  plans  ad 
of  the  more  than  1,800  students  <i*t*op2l  expansion  through  tt 
interviewed  relied  on  brand  acquisition  and  introduction  0. 
names  in  buying  candy  bars,  other  drug  and  cosmetic  ite  . 
78.6'^!  bought  boxed  candy  by  „  ,  ,  4-,  t  1 

brand  and  78.8'7  said  their  pur-  Schlaifer  for  Gamble 
chases  of  chewing  gum  were  Charles  Schlaifer  and  Co 
primarily  brand  selections.  has  been  appointed  the  adver 


brand  and  78.8'7  said  their  pur-  Schlaifer  for  Gamble 
chases  of  chewing  gum  were  Charles  Schlaifer  and  Co 
primarily  brand  selections.  has  been  appointed  the  adver 

tising  agency  and  public  rela- 
Ad  Rates  Changed  tions  consultant  for  all  Ted 

Two  Canadian  newspapers  Gamble  enterprises,  it  was  Joint- 
announced  rate  changes  this  ly  announced  by  the  board 
week  chairman  of  the  Theatre  Owners 

Effective  Oct.  1,  the  Hamilton  of  America  and  Mr.  Schlaifer 
Spectator  will  increase  its  rate  The  two  companies  which  tie 
from  16c  to  18c  flat.  Advertising  Schlaifer  agency  will  repre^o 
Manager  Roy  S.  Davis  said.  under  the  deal  are  the  t k 


irom  10c  10  IOC  nai,  rtuveriisiiig  4j4.4i4<»4xc4  "*** 

Manager  Roy  S.  Davis  said.  under  the  deal  are  the 
The  general  rate  for  the  Gamble  Enterprises,  wuh  heair 
Charlottetown  <P.  E.  I.)  Guard-  quarters  in  Portland,  Ore.,  aK 
ian  will  go  up  from  9c  to  10c  on  the  Greater  Indianapolis  Amu 
Nov.  1.  For  5.000  lines  and  ment  Co.  Mr.  Gamble  is  now 
upward  the  rate  will  be  7c.  for  heading  the  War 

drives  from  1942  to  m 
Early  Bowling  Drive  Mr.  Schlaifer  was 

Chicago  —  The  Brunswick-  vertising  ^d  publiciy  ^ 
Balke-Collender  Co.,  manufac-  for  20th  jJ«rtisiif 

turers  of  bowling  and  billiard  forming  his  own 
equipment,  will  launch  its  “1949  agency. 

Mineralite  Bowling  Ball  and  _  •  _ 

Bowlers  Accessories  Campaign”  Campaign  in  COT 
on  Aug.  24  with  advertisements  B.  F.  Goodrich  Bohbe  • 
in  35  newspapers  in  28  cities.  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  _ 
The  campaign,  marked  by  ad-  ed  a  new  newspaper  Jf. 
vertising  throughout  the  fall  across  Canada,  with  ^d  ^ 
months,  will  continue  through  designed  to  give  appearance 
the  Christmas  shopping  season,  local  dealer  advertising. 
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fjynly  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  offers  local  advertising 
support  to  all  your  dealers  in  Greater  Cleveland  and  26  adjacent 
counties.  The  Plain  Dealer  is  the  only  Cleveland  newspaper 
lO  cover  these  two  great  Northeastern  Ohio  buying  markets, 
including  14  r"'  prosperous  cities.  Schedule  the  Plain 
Dealer  now  for  *'local  newspaper”  coverage 
of  the  entire  Cleveland  2-in-l  market. 


Marketing  Data 
for  Advertisers . . . 

The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  department  has 
compiled  factual  market  data 
for  your  use.  This  information, 
valuable  in  appointing  and 
locating  dealerships,  as  well  as 
assisting  in  establishing  sales  quotas, 
is  available  upon  request.  Call  or 
write  today  for  an  appointment  to 
receive  this  individualized  service. 
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Akron.  Canton,  Youngstown  not  included. 
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ASNE  Inquiry 
Into  Payroll 
Expose  Lauded 

Editorial  comment  on  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors’  recent  condemnation  of 
newspapermen  on  the  Illinois 
state  payroll  indicated  wide 
support  for  the  actions  and 
conclusions  of  the  ASNE  Board 
of  Directors.  (E&P,  July  30, 
page  3.) 

One  unfavorable  editorial  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Bulletin,  which  felt  that  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  denunciation  of  the 
newsmen  who  held  political 
jobs  involving  little  or  no  serv¬ 
ice  was  “not  strong  enough.’’ 

‘Weak/  Says  Bulletin 

“Though  the  report  contained 
many  sound  generalities  about 
the  threats  to  press  freedom 
and  public  interest  implicit  in 
political  job-holding  by  news¬ 
papermen,  the  detailed  findings 
seem  to  us  weak  in  several  par¬ 
ticulars,”  the  editorial  said. 

The  Bulletin  disagreed  with 
ASNE’s  contention  that  “there 
are  many  legitimate  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  newspapermen  to  serve 
at  the  federal,  state,  or  local 
level,”  holding  instead  that  “a 
paramount  requisite  of  honest 
journalism  is  complete  freedom 
from  obligation  to  any  special 
interest,  whether  governmental, 
industrial,  labor  union  or  what¬ 
ever.” 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
which  with  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  made  the  original  disclo¬ 
sures.  said  editorially;  “The 
ASNE’s  report  stands  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  timid  avoidance 
in  1924  by  the  same  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Bonfils-Teapot  Dome 
payoff.  It  is  a  credit  to  the 
present  officers  and  board  and 
particularly  to  the  investigating 
committee.” 

The  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times 
called  the  report  “a  good  job,” 
and  the  Illinois  State  Register 
commended  the  ASNE  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  problem  “in  such  a 
courageous,  chivalrous  and  un¬ 
derstanding  manner.” 

•Job  Well  Done' 

“Precedent  making  investiga¬ 
tion”  was  the  term  used  by  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Journal, 
which  complimented  ASNE 
“upon  a  job  well  done.”  “It  has 
set  new  guideposts  for  journal¬ 
ism.  Its  labors  should  result  in 
a  healthier  American  press, 
more  faithful  to  its  public  trust, 
more  alert  to  its  responsibilities 
for  self-discipline,  more  respect¬ 
ed  by  the  American  people,” 
the  Journal  said. 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  said:  “The  ASNE  is  more 
and  more  assuming  the  valid 
function  of  mentor  to  the  news- 

Saper  profession,  by  first  estab- 
shing  high  standards  and  then 


LOOK  IN 
THE  MIRROR 


taking  action  to  see  that  they 
are  upheld.  .  .  .  We  believe  that 
the  editors  merit,  and  should 
have,  the  whole-hearted  support 
of  all  responsible  newspapers  in 
their  efforts  to  apply  ethical 
standards  ...  to  the  Fourth 
Estate.” 

“The  action  of  the  society  of 
editors  wins  the  support  of  the 
entire  profession,”  wrote  the 
Cleveland  (O. )  Plain  Dealer, 
and  the  Independence  (Mo.) 
Examiner  said,  “Publishers  gen¬ 
erally  will  approve  the  plain, 
outspoken  stand  taken  by  the 
ASNE.  It  is  action  that  might 
well  have  been  taken  sooner, 
and  by  all  press  organizations.” 

Job  Holding  in  Michigan 
Is  Out  in  the  Open 

Lansing,  Mich. — Appointments 
of  Michigan  newspapermen  to 
state  jobs  have  been  made  with 
pub.ic  knowledge  and  the  selec¬ 
tions  appear  to  be  normal  and 
legitimate.  This  is  the  gist  of  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  Lans¬ 
ing  bureau  of  Booth  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc. 

The  latest  newsman  to  get  a 
state  job  is  Clarence  Smalzel, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Press, 
a  weekly.  He  was  named  ad¬ 
ministrative  secretary  to  Gov. 
G.  Mennen  Williams  at  $6,060  a 
year.  He  immediately  announced 
his  wife  wou  d  run  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  and  he  is  work¬ 
ing  full  time  in  Lansing. 

Many  Michigan  newspaper¬ 
men  hold  positions  as  members 
of  boards  and  commissions  but 
they  draw  no  salary.  They  are 
entitled  to  file  an  expense  ac¬ 
count  after  each  meeting,  for 
travel  or  board  and  room,  and 
many  have  been  appointed  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  eight  years,  when 
Michigan  had  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations. 

The  legislature  has  two  pub¬ 
lishers.  Senator  Don  Vander- 
werp  runs  the  Fremont  Times- 
Indicator,  while  Rep.  Joseph  G. 
O’Connor  runs  a  neighborhood 
weekly  in  south  Detroit.  Rep. 
Clyde  E.  Cooper  recently  sold 
the  White  Cloud  Eagle  to  his 
son. 

Tom  Burns,  an  inspector  for 
the  state  public  service  commis¬ 
sion,  is  editor  of  the  Edmore 
News,  and  draws  $3,240  annu¬ 
ally  for  his  state  job. 

'The  secretary  of  state’s  office 
has  four  publishers  of  weekly 
newspapers  who  maintain  auto¬ 
mobile  license  branch  offices  on 
a  fee  basis.  They  are:  Fred  C. 
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Belleville,  Yale  Expositor;  FTed 
Keister,  Ionia  County  News; 
Keith  I.  Dayharsh,  Hart  Journal, 
and  William  Melius,  the  Lincoln 
Parker. 

Michigan  newspapermen  hold¬ 
ing  state  government  positions 
which  are  usually  regarded  in 
the  honorary  or  public  service 
category  include  Paul  A.  Martin, 
editor  of  the  Lansing  State 
Journal,  member  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  tuberculosis  sanatorium 
commission;  Emmett  Richards, 
publisher  of  the  Alpena  News, 
chairman  of  the  state  crippled 
children’s  commission:  T.  O. 
Huckle,  publisher  of  the  Cadil¬ 
lac  Evening  News,  and  Charles 
J.  Wartman,  publisher  of  the 
Michigan  Chronicle,  Detroit 
Negro  newspaper,  managers  of 
the  state  fair. 


Abitibi's  Report 

Toronto  Can.-Abitibi  Power 

&  Paper  Co.  had  a  net  profit 
of  $4,083,407  for  the  first  si, 
months  of  1949.  In  1948  full- 
year  net  profit  was  $9,413  086 
Net  sales  were  $36,345,543  ’  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1949 
for  entire  1948  net  sales  were 
$75,075,814.  Newsprint  ma 
chines  continue  to  operate  full 
time. 

■ 

Project  Abandoned 

San  Jose,  Calif. — Projected  es 
tablishment  of  the  San  Jost 
Daily  Sun  has  been  abandoned 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  advised 
this  week  by  Frank  Nicoletti 
former  advertising  salesman  of 
the  San  Jose  News,  who  was 
slated  for  publishership. 
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•  A  Market  unto  itself  quick  to 
respond  to  local  soles  oppeol  when 
the  right  selling  method  is  used 

•  A  Morket  where  there  is  but  one 
doily  ond  Sundoy  newspaper  offer¬ 
ing  complete  fomily  coverage  at 
one  low  cost. 

•  A  Market  where  there  Is  no 
substitute  for  the  Beacon  Joumol 
when  you  wish  to  do  on  intelligent 
|ob  of  selling. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNA 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY-.  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
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20%  SPEND  50% 


Daily  checks  by  a  leading  research  organization  of  cus¬ 
tomers  of  department  stores  in  major  cities  such  as  New 
York,  Chieago,  Boston.  Pittsburgh  reveal  that  tliese  stores 
get  more  than  one-third  of  their  unit  sales  and  more  than 
half  of  their  total  dollars  from  the  upper  twenty  percent 
of  the  market. 


Successful  advertisers  know  that  the  key  to  sales  success 
in  the  world's  biggest  market  is  to  concentrate  on  the 
NUCLEAR  CUSTOMERS  who  earn  more,  spend  more  and 
use  more  .  .  .  the  788.000  New  York  families  who  earn  above 
$5,000  a  year. 

The  Sun  audience  is  comprised  of  these  heavy-buying 
customers.  Findings  by  the  noted  researcher  Dr.  Raymond 
Franzen  show  that  Sun  families  spend  47  pereent  more  than 
average  market  families  at  department  stores  for  apparel  and 
home  furnishings. 


NEW  YORK 

Represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 
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C  "She’s  all  yours,  Bill’’, . .  Emmett  Gordon, 
in  charge  of  advertising  make-up  since  Vol.  I, 
No.  1  of  The  News,  drops  the  advertising 
dummy  for  tomorrow’s  issue  on  the  composing 
room  foreman’s  desk.  At  Gordon’s  appearance, 
compositors  start  clustering  around  the  desk 
...The  time  is  3:50  pm  EDT,  and  the  dummy 
five  minutes  late. 


«.  After  ever}'  edition... 7:00  pm,  9:00  pm, 
10:30  pm,  12:45  am,  and  3:00  am... pages  mu 
be  made  o\  er  in  the  composing  room  for 
later  news  and  pictures,  sports  pages  scores, 
revisions  and  corrections.  During  the  night, 
as  many  as  twenty  pages  (which  means 
forms)  may  be  replated  for  late  news  breaks, 


C  “No  hurry  — M'hat’s  the  rush?’’  asks  Bill 
Bessette  with  tired  sarcasm.  He  leafs  through 
the  booklet  of  miniature  pages  which  plot  the 
position  of  ever}'  ad\  ertisement  in  the  issue, 
gives  out  assignments  to  the  waiting  comps . . . 
Sam  X’arlcy,  composing  room  superintendent, 
who  comes  in  at  3:30,  is  already  on  the  floor, 
making  sure  both  men  and  machines  are  working 
smoothly.  A  little  later,  the  pneumatic  tubes 
from  h’ditorial  start  spewing  out  single  page 
dummies  which  fix  the  positions  of  features 
and  news  stories... 


C.  riie  size  of  the  issue  was  estimated  \estcrday 
...  A  scries  of  make-up  tables  hold  the  forms 
required  for  tomorrow’s  issue— alw  ays  “today’s 
issue”  in  the  composing  room  — fi\  e  forms 
per  table,  two  News  pages  per  form.  Matching 
page  numbers  arc  chalked  on  the  steel  frames. 

€L  As  soon  as  the  dummy  arrives,  the  men  start 
building  pages  of  features,  dropping  department 
store  ads  in  customar}’  positions.  WTcn  a  two- 
page  form  is  finished  and  locked  up,  it  is  slid 
on  a  truck  and  w  heeled  away  to  the  mat-makers. 


C.  'i'he  ad  dummy  is  due  at  3:45  pm.  The 


composing  room  time  schedule  calls  for  the 


first  form  to  go  to  stereotype 
by  4:45  pm... four  forms 
every  five  minutes  until  6:00 
pm,  then  four  forms  cverv 
eight  minutes. . .with 
cvciy  thing  in  before  ■■:oo  pm, 
half  an  hour  before  the  first 
presses  start  on  the  early 


edition... A  late  start  can  cost 


10,000  production  per  minute 
lost!  1  he  News  composing 
room  is  rarely  late. 


changed  or  added  stories.  M’ith  split-run 
ad\  ertising . . .  the  Brookh  n.  Kings,  Oucens, 
Manhattan,  Newark  edition  and  on  some 
nights  the  Sunday  predate  (countr\  )  ...a 
day’s  production  may  run  to  240  pages. 

'I’hc  daily  a\cragc  is  120  pages. 

C.  I’he  mechanical  array  is  formidable ...  59 
Linot}  pcs  ( 54  with  text  and  heads  matrices. 


I  ' 
»  ,  . 

I 


5  with  heads  only),  4  Intertypes  for  type  to 


36  pt,  5  Ludlows  for  sizes  to  g6  pt,  and  cases 
of  Gothic  for  handset  heads , . .  Five  Elrods 


punch  out  metal  leads  and  rules  around  the 
clock . . .  Nearly  nine  tons  of  type  metal,  750 
pigs  of  24  lbs  each,  are  melted  and  cast  every 
tw'cnty-four  hours.  The  type  metal  inventory 


runs  over  140  tons! 


C  The  composing  room  force  averages  450  men 
per  day,  about  one-third  machine  operators, 
two-thirds  hand  men . .  .I’he  work  schedule 
is  enormously  complicated.  A  typical  day  runs 
somewhat  as  follows ...  Daysidc,  75  men  at 
10:15  nm...Nightsidc,  50  men  at  3:15  pm, 

50  men  at  4:15  pm,  50  men  at  6:00  pm, 

6  operators  on  ad  composition  at  8:00  pm... 
The  Lobster  shift  starts  with  no  men  at 
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;;oo  am,  adds  1 5  more  at  7: 30  am,  on  hcaNy 
davs  (Thursday,  Friday)  may  work  overtime 
as  late  as  noon . . .  And  some  75  machinists, 
proofreaders,  special  workers  go  on  and  off 
through  the  shifts . .  .The  composing  room 
panoll  tops  $3  million  per  year. 

CSuch  a  schedule  takes  experience,  planning, 
precise  timing . . .  and  the  best  men !  Some 
£>'^0  of  The  News  force  are  ten  year  veterans. 


and  20%  have  been  on  the  job  20  years  or 


■ore!... No  other  publication  in  the  world 


joes  to  press  on  such  a  tight,  fast  schedule, 

01  manufactures  so  many  pages  per  clay... No 


other  publication  has  to 


tPutting  enough  copies  in  the  proper  place 
at  the  right  time  c\  er\’  week  day  for  more  than 


^25,000  buyers  (4,250,000  011  Suuday)  is  no 


mean  production  job. ..Making  The  News 


available  the  last  thirty  years  — to  all  the 
boroughs  and  suburban  sections,  keeping  up 
with  the  growth  and  spread  of  population  — 
made  the  largest  newspaper  circulation  in 
America,  made  it  grow! 

€L  Serving  the  readers  well  serves  the  advertisers, 
too ...  in  a  medium  that  reaches  the  majority 
of  families  in  ever\-  part,  e\  er}'  income  bracket, 
even'  buyers’  classification,  in  the  whole  market! 


Compared  to  The  News,  other  New  York 


newspapers  arc  merely  Manhattan  editions 


with  a  fringe  circulation  where  most  New 


Yorkers  live,  read  and  buy!  And  remember 


most  New  Yorkers  buy  I'he  News!  Achertisers 


in  New  York  can  buy  nothing  better! 


I  lIL  0  NEW  S,  New  York’s  Picture  Newspaper, 


o  East  42nd  St.,  New  York... Iribunc  Tower,  Chicago, 


55  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Splash  of  Color  Makes 
Adman  Wish  for  More 


Publication  of  a  half-page  of  first  rate  use  of  color  by  Ar 
two-color  advertisement  in  the  mour’s  advertising  department 
Daily  Express  of  July  21  not  and  their  agents  in  the  United 
only  made  history  in  the  British  States  (Foote,  Cone  &  Belding). 
advertising  business  but  made  “I  only  wish  our  agency  had 
admen  wish  for  more.  similar  opportunities  in  this 

Alfred  Pemberton,  managing  country, 
director  of  Alfred  Pemberton,  o  ,  .  u  i  t  » 

Ltd.,  one  of  England’s  largest  Contrast  Helps  Text 

agencies,  said  enthusiastically  “Far  from  detracting  from  the 
he  wished  his  agency  had  op-  appearance  of  a  newspaper,  the 
portunities  similar  to  those  in  use  of  color  brightens  the  whole 
the  United  States.  production  and  certainly  does 

'M«a«  Bj'  tend  to  detract  from  the  edi- 

Most  Expensive  Ad  ^he  printed  word 

It  was  the  first  two-color  ad  in  black  and  white  does  not 
in  a  national  daily  since  before  need  co.or  to  emphasize  its 
the  war;  it  was  the  first  space  message,  otherwise  books  would 
that  Cussons  Sons  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  colored  letters,  and  the  re¬ 
makers  of  toilet  .uxuries,  had  suit  too  awful  to  contemplate, 
taken  in  a  big  circulation  news-  “if  the  advertisement  columns 
cost  £2,500  (about  in  British  newspapers  were  al- 
$10,000),  making  it  the  most  ex-  most  entirely  in  color,  the  scope 
pensive  ad  in  the  history  of  Brit-  and  effect  of  these  advertise- 
ish  newspaper  advertising.  ments  would  be  far  in  advance 

The  advertiser  himself,  in  the  of  anything  we  have  today,  and 
.congratulated  the  Express  the  odd  etching  or  pen  and  ink 
for  ‘this  early  reintroduction  of  sketch  would  gain  more  prom- 
color  into  the  national  Press,”  inence  than  it  now  obtains.” 
and  said  further:  “There  is  , 

quality  in  publicity  as  there  is  ■  i  -n 

in  manufacture,  and  we  wel-  Liquor  Aci  Ban 

come  all  technica’  advances  that  t>  _ «*,... 

allow  fine  British  products  to  be  OOntinUSa 

fittingly  presented.”  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — ^News- 

Leslie  W.  Needham,  advertise-  papers  and  radio  stations  in 
ment  director  of  the  Express  Winjton-Salem  will  not  accept 
group,  announced  orders  would  liquor  advertisements  regardless 
be  accepted  now  for  any  two-  of  the  outcome  of  the  Forsyth 

color  pages,  but  advised  that  County  Alcoholic  Beverage 

some  copies  might  be  in  one  Control  election  on  Aug.  30. 

color  only  "in  order  to  comolete  W.  K.  Hoyt,  acting  publisher 
the  run  of  over  4,000,000  on  of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal 

time.”  and  the  Twin  City  Sentinel,  de- 

Rates  'Bound  to  Fall’  dared  the  Piedmont  Publishing 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  favors  the  establishment  of 
Advertisers’  Weekly  as  to  stores  as  the  best  means 

whether  the  extra  cost  of  color  placing  the  sale  of  liquor 
is  worth  while,  Mr.  Pemberton  under  proper  control,  but  do^ 
said:  “There  is  still  a  limited  ^he  promotion  of  the 

demand  for  color  on  this  ac-  liquor, 

count,  but  in  certain  cases  the  Hoyt’s  sentiments  were 

extra  cost  is  certainly  worth  echoed  by  managers  of  the 
while,  and  will  be  even  more  so  three  local  radio  stations,  all  of 
when  rates  fa.l,  as  they  are  whom  said  they  would  bar 
bound  to  do.”  '  liquor  advertising. 

He  added  that  he  thought  a  ■ 

quarter  page  can  be  “a  most  ef-  „  -  ,  . 

fective  minimum  space  in  con-  ZU-rOge  Insert  lor  OtOre 
temporary  advertising.”  Large  San  Diego,  Calif.— A  20-page 
spaces,  of  course,  provide  more  tabloid  section  published  by 
scope  for  the  artist  and  copy-  Walker's  Department  Store,  was 
writer,  he  agreed.  ^  distributed  with  the  Aug.  4  edi- 

Against  black  and  white  in  a  tions  of  the  San  Diego  Journal. 
newspaper,”  he  proclaimed,  "the 

effectiveness  of  color  advertising  )  ^  , 

is  outstanding.”  (  _  J 

The  publication 


TRaiManctMOrOR  mCH  TOURS 


A  special  motorcoach  service,  introduced  this  summer 
between  Paris  and  Nice,  runs  twice  weekly  each  way. 
From  Paris,  departures  every  Sunday  and  Thursday. 
From  Nice,  every  Monday  and  Wednesday.  There  is  a 
hostess  in  attendance. 


The  French  National  Railroads  are  testing  a  new  type 
electric  locomotive.  Recently,  between  Paris  and  Bor¬ 
deaux — a  distance  of  363  miles — it  averaged  81 
miles  an  hour.  On  a  shorter  route,  it  reached  a  speed  of 
112  miles  an  hour.  This  is  further  proof  of  the  technical 
progress  and  forward  looking  policies  which  make  the 
French  Railroads  the  finest  on  the  continent. 


A  new  element  of  comfort  has  been  added  by  the 
operation  of  trains  running  on  pneumatic  tires,  at  high 
speed  on  the  main  line,  Paris  to  Strasbourg  . . .  and,  of 
course,  de  luxe  and  overnight  expresses  take  you  to 
the  capitals  of  Europe  in  comfort,  speed  and  safety. 

'  CC-7001  the  MW 

hot  fOochoJ  o 


^ -  next  asked 

the  agency  executive: 

“In  your  opinion,  does  the  use 
of  color  in  advertisements  de¬ 
tract  from  the  appearance  of  a 
newspaper  as  a  whole,  and  tend 
to  detract  from  the  editorial 
pages?” 

Cites  Dial  Color  and  Odor 
Mr.  Pemberton  replied: 

“Last  Autumn  in  Chicago,  that 
wonderful  new  product  Dial 
Soap  was  introduced,  with  a  full 
page  in  co^or,  which  was  also 
scented  with  the  perfume  of  the 
soap.  The  combination  of  the 
two  produced  a  demand  for  this 
new  product  which  enabled  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Co.  to  embark  upon  a 
national  advertising  campaign. 
“Here  indeed  Is  an  example 


During  the  first  6  months  of 
1949  The  News-Sentinel  car¬ 
ried  636,641  more  lines  of 
display  advertising  than  Port 
Wayne's  morning  and  Sunday 
papers  put  together  (Media 
Records). 


The  News-Sentinel 

FORT  WAYNE.  INDIANA 

IlM-KlMe  C»..  Nmt  York,  Ckieai*. 
Oatrvit 
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(JUGGLES  IS  PIX' 
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UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  PROUDLY- OFFERS  THIS  NEW 
AND  EXCITING  DAILY  STRIP.  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  SUNDAY 
COMIC  PAGE  WHICH  IS  ENJOYING  WIDE  RECEPTION. 


} 
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Merger  Plan 
For  Education 
Groups  Ready 

Merger  proposals  which  would 
pull  the  three  national  journal¬ 
ism  teacher  groups  into  one  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  offered  at 
their  joint  convention  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Aug.  31-Sept.  1. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  the 
three  groups — American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Teachers  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Association  of  Accredited 
Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism,  and  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Journalism  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators — have  met  together. 
The  first  two  named  organiza¬ 
tions  have  long  been  meeting 
jointly. 

A  detailed  plan  for  uniting  the 
three  groups  under  one  name 
while  at  the  same  time  main¬ 
taining  their  identities  and  ma¬ 
jor  functions  will  be  presented 
by  an  AATJ  committee  headed 
by  Prof.  J.  Edward  Gerald  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Consideration  of  the  proposals 
has  been  allocated  an  entire 
morning  of  the  opening  day. 

McKelway  to  Speak 

Speakers  at  the  three-day  ses¬ 
sion  will  include  Ben  M.  Mc¬ 
Kelway,  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  and  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors;  Louis  M.  Lyons,  curator 
of  the  Nieman  Foundation  and 
editor  of  the  Nieman  Reports; 
and  Don  R.  Murphy,  editor  of 
Wallace’s  Farmer. 

Twin  Cities  newspapermen 
scheduled  to  speak  are  Carroll 
Binder,  Minneapolis  Tribune 
editor  and  United  States  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  United  Nations  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Commit¬ 
tee;  Herbert  Lewis,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  edi¬ 
tor;  Gideon  Seymour  and  Joyce 
Swan,  executive  editor  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  respectively,  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Newspapers  of  the  twin  cities 
will  entertain  delegates  and 
their  wives  at  social  functions. 
A  lawn  party  and  dinner  will 
be  given  at  the  home  of  Her¬ 
man  H.  Ridder.  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Paul  papers, 
Aug.  30.  On  the  following  eve¬ 
ning  the  Star  and  Tribune  will 
be  hosts  at  a  cocktail  party  and 
dinner  at  Hotel  Nicollet  in  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

Panel  discussions  will  be  held 
on  curricula  and  accreditation 
of  journalism  schools,  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation,  monopoly  news¬ 
papers,  readership  and  readabil¬ 
ity,  promotion,  profits,  and  busi¬ 
ng  research.  Panel  discussions 
will  place  heavy  emphasis  on 
research. 

All  sessjons  will  take  place 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism. 

■ 

272  Lino  Students 

Columbia,  Mo. — The  Linotype 
School  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  has  provided  training 
for  272  students  since  it  was 
opened  in  1944,  according  to 
Director  Paul  Fisher.  Only  76 
students  have  come  from  out¬ 
side  Missouri. 


Classified  in  the  Ravenna 
(O.)  Evening  Record:  “For  Sale 
— Child’s  size  violin  complete 
with  case  and  a  .22  automatic.” 


“A  24-year-old  mother,  seri¬ 
ously  ill  of  polio,  gave  birth  to 
a  five-pound,  four-ounce  girl  in 
an  iron  lung,”  an  A.  P.  dispatch 
from  Covington,  Ky.,  began 
hopefully,  then  continued.  “The 
mother  and  baby  are  doing  fine 
so  bust  this,  bust  this,  bust 
this.” 


From  the  Petersburg  (Va.) 
Progress-Index:  “President  Tru¬ 
man  said  today  he  had  rejected 
an  offer  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  resign  from  her 
United  Nations  past.” 

■ 

Fame’s  fickleness  was  evident 
in  the  San  Jose  (Calii.)  News’ 
headline  on  the  Aga  Khan  rob¬ 
bery:  “Rita’s  Father-In-Law 
Held  Up,  Robbed  Of  $600,000 
Jewels.” 


Veysey  Will  Head 
Staff  in  London 

Chicago — Arthur  Veysey,  who 
has  been  in  London  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  during  the  past 
year  or  more,  has  been  named 
head  of  the  London  bureau,  suc¬ 
ceeding  William  J.  Fulton,  who 
has  been  transferred  back  to  the 
Tribune’s  New  York  bureau,  ef¬ 
fective  Sept.  1. 

Joseph  Hearst,  who  has  served 
as  New  York  correspondent  for 
the  Tribune,  is  returning  to  the 
Washington  bureau,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  J.  Loy  Maloney, 
managing  editor.  Larry  Rue, 
Tribune  correspondent  in  Ger¬ 
many,  has  returned  for  a  leave 
of  absence.  Upon  his  return  to 
Europe,  Henry  Wales  in  the 
Paris  office,  will  come  home  on 
leave. 


Stone's  Successor 
Trustee  Retained 

Peoria,  Ill. — Two  heirs  of  the 
estate  that  controls  the  Peoria 
Jtar  have  failed  in  efforts  to 
oust  George  Z.  Barnes,  Peoria 
attorney,  as  trustee  for  the  es¬ 
tate  of  the  late  Fannie  G.  Bald¬ 
win,  widow  of  the  founder  of 
the  Star. 

Circuit  Judge  John  T.  Cul¬ 
bertson,  Jr.,  upheld  Mr.  Barnes’ 
appointment  as  successor  to 
Claude  U.  Stone,  original  trus¬ 
tee,  who  was  formerly  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Star,  until  his  resig¬ 
nation  in  June  because  of  ill 
health.  Two  granddaughters  of 
Mrs.  Baldwin  sued  for  an  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  Mr.  Barnes 
from  becoming  trustee.  They 
are  Mrs.  Helen  Baldwin  Smith 
of  Evansville.  Ind.,  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Holly  of  Boswell, 
N.  M. 

LOOK  IN 
THE  MIRROR 
SEE  PAGE  22 


Whatever  income  group  you  seek, 
The  Houston  Chronicle  offers  you 
the  largest  coverage. 


The  Alfred  Politz  study  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Houston  mar¬ 
ket  has  revealed  many  illuminating 
facts.  One  of  the  most  significant 
to  advertisers  is  proof  that  The 
Chronicle  covers  more  Houstonians 
in  every  income  group  than  the 
other  Houston  dailies.  Yes,  The 
Chronicle  reaches  more  of  all  the 
people  whose  spendable  income 
totals  SI, 101,389,000  (Sales  Man- 
agement  Survey  of  Buying  Power, 
May  10,  19-4-9).  Therefore,  it's  ob¬ 
vious  that  regarilless  of  what  you're 
selling — or  the  price  at  which  you 
sell  —  The  Chronicle  is  your  liest 
medium. 

If  you'll  like  more  information 
about  the  dominance  of  The  Chron¬ 
icle  in  the  great  Houston  market, 
write  any  office  of  The  Branham 
Company  or  the  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  of  The  Houston 
Chronicle. 


The  Houston  Chronicle 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

f  w  McCarthy  m.  j.  gibbons  thi  branmam  company 

Advortisin9  Oiroctof  Nolionol  Advertising  Menoger  Ngtionol  Rtpresentotivts 


FIRST  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVfRTISING  FOR  36  CONSECUTIVETE^ 
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MAINE — Bdnqor  Dally  Naws  (M). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E), 
Naw  Hampshira  Morning  Union  and  Manchastar  Eva- 
nrnq  Laadar. 

VERMONT — Barra  Timas  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E). 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globa  (MAE),  Boston 
Globe  (S),  Boston  Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Boston 
Record  A  American  (MAE),  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser 
(S),  Brockton  Enterprise  A  Times  (E),  Cape  Ciod 
Standard-Times,  Hyennis  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News 
(E),  Fjtchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E). 

Gaiette  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
(MAE)  Lynn  Item  (E),  New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard- 
Times  (S),  New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E).  PiHsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E). 


Taunton  Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E). 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening  Gaiette  (MAE), 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND — West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley 
Daily  Times  (E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence 
^ourna^)  (M),  Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket 

CONNECTICUT — Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport 
Post  (S),  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MAE),  Bristol 
Press  (E),  Danbury  News-Times  (E).  Hartford  Courant 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E), 
Meriden  Record-Journal  (M),  New  Britain  Herald  (E), 
New  ^Haven  Register  (EAS),  New  London  Day  (E), 
Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE),  Torrington 
Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  A  American 
(MAE),  Waterbury  Republican  (MAS). 
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A  Three-Way  Partnership 


'Institution'  Is  the  Whole  Slogan 
In  Brush-Moore  Organization 

By  Ward  Morehouse 


Canton.  O. — “All  of  this  start¬ 
ed  as  a  partnership,’’  said  Roy 
Moore  quietly,  as  we  sat  to¬ 
gether  on  the  screened  porch 
of  his  beautiful  home  at  the 
edge  of  Congress  Lake,  town  of 
Hartville.  “It  was  a  three-way 
partnership — Louis  H.  Brush, 
William  H.  Vodrey  and  myself 
— and  it  became  a  romance  of 
business.  We  worked  like  hell, 
we  had  fun,  and  we  had — and 
now  have — a  great  organization. 
That’s  about  all  there  is  to  it.” 

The  time  was  9  p.m.  It  was  a 
summer’s  night,  but  the  Moore 
porch  was  cool.  TTie  soothing 
blasts  of  the  locomotive  of  a 
Canton-bound  frei^t  of  the 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad, 
roaring  along  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lake,  came  to  us  across 
the  placid  water.  Roy  Moore, 
Ohio-bom,  who  began  life  as  a 
telegraph  operator  and  who  is 
now  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Brush-Moore  Newspapers, 
lit  a  cigarette  and  went  on: 

“There  never  was  a  time 
when  those  two — ^Louis  Brush 
(he  died  in  1948)  and  Harry 
Vodrey  —  weren’t  willing  to 
dump  any  sum  out  of  the  profits 
into  the  business.  Our  theory 
has  been  that  if  you  build  an 
institution  the  institution  will 
make  the  profits,  and  that  if  you 
preserve  the  institution  you  will 
preserve  the  profits.  .  .  . 

No  ’Stars'  in  Organization 

“The  major  decisions  in  our 
organization  are  now  up  to  Mr. 
Vodrey,  Mrs.  Brush  and  myself. 
We  don’t  star  anybody.  That 
means  in  the  management  and 
in  the  entire  working  personnel. 
Institution  is  the  slogan.  Few 
people  leave  us;  we  take  on  few 
new  top  people.  We  don’t  go 
outside  to  fill  key  positions.” 

The  Brush-Moore  newspapers 
now  total  eight — the  Canton  Re¬ 
pository,  “for  134  years  a  de¬ 
pendable  institution’’  and  the 
third  oldest  daily  paper  in  Ohio 
in  continuous  publication  under 
its  original  title;  the  Marion 
Star,  the  Portsmouth  Times,  the 
Salem  News,  the  Steubenville 
Herald-Star,  the  East  Liverpool 
Review,  the  Ironton  Tribune  and 
one  out-of-state  property,  the 
Salisbury  ( Md. )  Times.  The 
first  pai>er  in  the  group  was  the 
Marion  Star,  purchased  from 
Warren  G.  Harding  when  he 
was  in  the  White  House. 

“All  of  these  papers  are  do¬ 
ing  well.”  said  Roy  Moore, 
•“niey’ve  always  done  well. 
They  all  make  a  profit,  but  none 
a  very  big  profit.  Our  biggest 
paper  is  the  Canton  Repository. 
We  publish  in  the  afternoon  and 
Sunday  morning  and  it’s  the 
only  paper  in  Canton.  Because 
we  have  no  competitor  we  really 
have  to  be  good.  We  have  to  be 
what  our  readers  expect  a  fine 
newspaper  to  be.” 

Roy  Donald  Moore  is  a 
friendly  and  outspoken  man — 


clear  eyes,  graying  hair,  an  in¬ 
gratiating  manner.  He  faintly 
resembles  Tris  Speaker,  a  base¬ 
ball  hero  in  the  Ohio  bygone 
years.  He  likes  an  after-dinner 
highball,  and  he  was  having  one 
now  as  he  went  into  some  of 
the  details  of  the  company  prop¬ 
erties: 

“Take  the  Repository.  We  run 
from  64  pages  to  84  pages  in 
our  main  news  sections  on  Sun¬ 
days.  We  average  34  pages  daily 
during  the  week  the  year 
around.  The  advertising  lin¬ 
age  so  far  this  year  is  bigger 
than  it  was  last  year,  and  in 
1948  the  Repository  carried  23.- 
000,000  lines  of  advertising.  We 
have  a  circulation  of  63,000,  the 
largest  of  the  group.  T^e  total 
circulation  for  our  eight  papers 
runs  to  almost  200,000  daily.  .  .  . 

“Want  some  more  figures? 
Our  smallest  circulation  is  in 
Salem,  a  town  of  12,000  popula¬ 
tion,  with  the  News  showing  a 
circulation  of  8,000.  .  .  .  Salis¬ 
bury?  It’s  pretty  wonderful. 
There  are  about  17,000  people 
there  and  our  Times  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  15,000.  The  answer 
is  this:  Salisbury  is  the  Elastern 
Shore  metropolis  and  the  Times 
serves  the  entire  territory.  The 
total  gross  revenue  for  the 
Brush-Moore  newspapers  last 
year  was  about  $7,000,000.” 

A  breeze  swept  the  lake 
porch.  Roy  Moore’s  cigarette 
glowed  in  the  semi-darkness. 

“Fine  state,  Ohio,”  he  said. 
“We’re  very  fortunate  in  having 
good  government.  Ohio  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  self-contained. 
There  are  about  97  dailies  in 
the  state — that’s  pretty  much  of 
a  guess — and  there  must  be  326 
weeklies  and  semi-weeklies. 
Canton  is  a  good  town.  Highly 
industrialized — mostly  steel  and 
roller  bearings. 

Strong  for  Decency 

“What  kind  of  papers  are  we 
trying  to  get  out?  .  .  .  Well,  we 
go  strong  on  the  side  of  decency 
in  the  treatment  of  victims  of 
the  news.  We  don’t  use  the 
word  rape,  for  instance.  Crimi¬ 
nal  assault  is  much  softer.  We 
always  try  to  side  with  the  in¬ 
nocent  victims  of  the  news.  We 
don’t  go  in  for  sensational  jour¬ 
nalism  unless  it  has  news  sig¬ 
nificance,  and  we  never  print 
the  names  of  juvenile  offenders, 
or  of  a  girl  who  has  been  at¬ 
tacked. 

“The  ownership  of  the  Brush- 
Moore  papers  has  been  divided 
into  equal  thirds — the  Brushes, 
the  Vodreys  and  the  Moores. 
There  are  now  about  850  em¬ 
ployes  in  our  organization— edi¬ 
torial,  business  office  and  me¬ 
chanical — and  we  think  a  hell 
of  a  lot  of  these  people.  Have 
some  great  people,  such  as 
Denny  Raridan,  the  executive 
editor  of  the  chain.  He’s  one 
of  the  best  news  editors  in  the 
world,  and  one  of  the  best  pro¬ 


duction  men.  I  worked  for 
Denny  on  the  St.  Louis  Re¬ 
public  back  in  1917  and  that’s 
how  I  got  away  from  being  a 
telegraph  operator.” 

’There  was  then  talk  with  Roy 
Moore  of  his  days  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  of  his  life  in  Fargo, 
N.  D.  as  general  manager  of  the 
Fargo  Courier-News,  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  New  York  with 
King  Features,  his  service  for 
Hearst  in  South  America,  and 
of  how  he  and  Louis  Brush 
talked  President  Harding  into 
selling  them  the  Marion  Star. 

We  went  upstairs  to  the  com¬ 
bination  den  and  library  that 
they  call  Pop’s  Room,  and  I 
was  shown  into  a  guests’  bed¬ 
room  that  offered  all  the  luxury 
of  the  Towers  of  the  Waldorf. 
“Tomorrow  morning,”  said  Roy 
Moore,  “take  a  look  around  our 
farm,  and  then  you  might  want 
to  wander  around  the  Reposi¬ 
tory  plant.  You’ll  find  Denny 
Raridan  there  and  you’ll  like 
him.  He  also  enjoys  a  motor 
car.  Don’t  be  surprised  if  you 
find  him  riding  back  with  you 
to  New  York.” 

ITfi-Acre  Farm 

The  next  morning  I  saw  the 
170-acre  farm,  on  which  there  is 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  alfalfa,  and  I 
was  shown  about  the  exquisitely 
furnished  Moore  house  by  Mrs. 
Moore,  who  was  Lucille  Dyke, 
born  in  Clifton,  West  Virginia, 
just  across  the  river  from  Ohio. 
The  Moores  have  lived  in  the 
Hartville  house,  15  miles  from 
Canton  and  15  from  Akron,  for 
20  years.  It’s  a  structure  of 
period-English  design,  165  feet 
long,  and  about  100  feet  from 
the  margin  of  the  lake.  The 
Moores  are  delighted  with  their 
Japanese  cook,  Kawai;  their 
Japanese  houseboy,  Johnny,  and 
their  treasures  in  silverware  in¬ 
clude  a  beautiful  coffee  urn,  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  by  the  Dewarts 
of  New  York  (and  the  New 
York  Sun)  in  1945. 

I  learned,  in  an  after-break¬ 
fast  chat  with  Mrs.  Moore,  that 
they  keep  a  New  York  apart¬ 
ment  in  Sutton  Place;  that  their 
favorite  dining-out  spot  in  New 
York  is  the  Cub  Room  of  the 
Stork  Club;  that  Roy  Moore  has 
never  taken  an  actual  vacation 
in  his  lifetime,  and  that  he 
makes  his  trips  to  New  York — 
they’re  frequent,  too — in  the  pri¬ 
vate  plane  of  the  Brush-Moore 
organization. 

I  was  driven  into  Canton  in 
Roy  Moore’s  car  and  it  was  in 
the  tastefully  decorated  confer¬ 
ence  room  at  the  Repository 

A  SPARKLINO  IDEA  is  to  place 
an  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Ad  when  you  need 
help,  want  to  sell  your  paper, 
buy  or  sell  equipment.  Order 
your  ad  NOW/ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1475  Broadway 
New  York  18.  New  York 
Tel.:  BRyant  9-3052 


Roy  D.  Moore 
Friendly  and  Outspoken 
that  I  talked  with  the  genial 
John  (Denny)  Raridan.  The 
wall  panels  bear  the  portraits  in 
oil  of  the  three  partners  in  a 
romance  of  modern  business— 
Louis  Herbert  Brush,  William  H. 
Vodrey  and  Roy  Moore. 

Denny  said:  “Roy  has  an  un¬ 
usual  facility  for  seeing  through 
complicated  problems.  One 
wonderful  thing  about  him  is 
that  no  matter  how  serious  the 
problem  is  he  can  always  come 
up  with  a  wisecrack  to  keep  a 
conference  from  going  very 
sour.  He  was  a  boy  on  the  Ohio 
River  ( born  on  a  farm  near 
McArthur,  Vinton  County,  Ohio, 
in  August.  1887)  and  he  knows 
all  of  this  area  thoroughly. 
Such  knowledge  is  of  vast  help 
to  him  in  the  job  he  is  now  do¬ 
ing,  a  great  job  in  running  these 
eight  papers.  Roy  can  see 
through  a  financial  statement  as 
quick  as  anybody  you  ever  saw. 
He  also  has  fine  judgment  in 
handling  the  news.  He  could 
have  been  a  great  editor  if  he 
had  wanted  to  stick  to  that  end 
of  it.” 

But  is  Roy  Donald  Moore 
running  these  eight  Brush- 
Moore  dailies?  He  denies  it,  and 
a  little  wistfully.  “Funny,”  he 
said,  as  he  told  me  good-bye, 
“but  all  my  life  I’ve  wanted  to 
run  a  newspaper.  Now  I  have 
eight  under  my  control,  but  the 
men  we’ve  put  in  charge  wont 
let  me  do  the  running.  They 
do  it  themselves.” 
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FEAT  U  R  E 


WORCESTER  S  OWN 
^  MAGAZINE  ^ 


{81000  Awards 


Are  Posted  for 
‘American  Way' 

EsTABUSHMENT  of  144  awafds 
MBpng  from  $50  to  $2,000  each, 
lOObraor  medals,  and  500  cer- 
lijcites  of  merit,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Freedoms 
foundation,  Inc. 

The  awards,  originally  set  for 
jpMQ,  have  been  increased  to 
)I4,000.  Categories  include: 
newspaper  editorial,  company- 
employe  publication,  cartoon, 
artoon  strip,  and  advertising 
cBupaign,  contributing  to  the 
pffjervation  and  extension  of 
tie  American  Way  of  Life  as  il- 
lastrated  in  the  American 
credo. 

totries  postmarked  before 
Oet  1  will  be  included  in  the 
1949  judging  and  may  include 
material  developed,  written  or 
produced  after  October,  1947. 
Selection  of  award  recipients 
will  rest  with  a  jury  of  21  men 
and  women  selected  from  a 
panel  composed  equally  of  20 
representatives  of  the  leading 
service  clubs  such  as  the  Rotary, 
thel^wanis,  the  Lions  Club  and 
Optimists;  20  justices  of  the 
State  Supreme  Courts;  and  20 
elected  officers  from  the  patri¬ 
otic  and  military  societies  such 
as  the  American  Legion,  the 
Disabled  Veterans  Association, 
and  others. 

Dealy  Is  a  Director 
The  Freedoms  Foundation  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  is  composed 
of  Don  Belding,  president  and 
acting  chairman;  Kenneth  D. 
Wells,  executive  vicepresident 
and  acting  treasurer;  Lewis  H. 
Brown,  vicechairman;  Guy  M. 
Rush,  vicechairman.  Kenneth 
.liters  and  E.  F.  Hutton. 

Mr.  Belding  is  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of 
Foote,  Cone  and  Belding,  Los 
.Ingeles;  Mr.  Wells  is  director 
of  operations  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  the 
.taerican  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  on  Improvement 
of  Public  Understanding  of  our 
Economic  System;  Mr.  Brown  is 
chainnan  of  the  ^ard  of  Johns- 
Manville,  and  Mr.  Rush  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Guy  M.  Rush  Co., 
California. 

Ihe  directorate  includes  E.  M. 
Dealy,  publisher  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News. 

The  Foundation  has  estab- 
(iW  permanent  headquarters 
^Valley  Forge,  Pa..  Edward  F. 
Hutton,  special  partner  of  E.  F. 
Hatton  Co.,  and  former  chair- 
Mn  of  the  board  of  General 
foods  Corp.,  purchased  the  55- 
^  Hill-View  Farm  adjoining 
Valley  Forge  Park.  It  includes 
^  houses  and  two  large 
which  are  being  re¬ 
modeled  and  are  now  the  na- 
honti  offices  of  the  Foundation. 

Hutton  has  made  this  prop- 
*oy  available  at  $1  a  year. 


Feature  Parade,  the  24  page 
Magazine  Section  of  the  Worcester 
Sunday  Telegram,  gives  "local 
color"  coverage  every  Sunday  to 
over  100,000  Central  New  England 
families.  The  feature  stories,  articles, 
pictures  and  drawings  prepared  and 
edited  by  local  talent  receive  tre¬ 
mendous  readership,  from  young 
and  old  alike.  New  England  is 
scoured  to  unearth  unusual  and 
interesting  material  of  local  impor¬ 
tance.  Even  international  events  get 
ample  coverage,  such  as  the  eye¬ 
witness  story  of  the  Berlin  Airlift  by 
Ivan  Sandrof,  Feature  Parade  staff 
writer,  who  was  sent  to  Germany  to 
ride  the  Airlift  and  record  his  im¬ 
pressions  for  local  readers. 

Advertisers  in  the  prosperous 
Central  New  England  Market  have 
discovered  that  the  local  sales  im¬ 
pact  of  Feature  Parade  becomes  a 
vocal  demand  for  their  products. 
Count  on  it  to  deliver  a  Sunday 
punch  for  you.  Circulation  over 
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Peach  Growers 
Count  on  Ads 
For  Big  Sales 

San  Francisco,  Calif. — Stabil¬ 
ized  by  continue  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  California's  peach 
growers  anticipate  their  greatest 
sales  volume  this  year. 

For  a  third  consecutive  year, 
approximately  $1,000,000  will 
be  expended  for  advertising  and 
merchandising  of  the  cling 
peach  crop.  A  conservative 
$700,000  of  that  sum  goes  for 
space,  with  newspapers  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  growing  participation  in 
the  program. 

Greatest  salvo  of  the  expand¬ 
ing  program  is  scheduled  for 
October  and  November,  when 
Crisco,  Pet  Milk  and  the  Cling 
Peach  Advisory  Board  join  in 
a  campaign  stressing  Crisco’s 
Prize  Peach  Pie.  The  Board’s 
share  in  this  will  be  $300,000, 
it  was  stated  here. 

Newspaper  participation  will 
include  American  Weekly,  Oct. 
16;  Parade  on  Oct.  23,  and 
This  Week  on  Nov.  13,  the  Cling 
Peach  Advisory  Board  stated. 
The  list  totals  120  newspapers. 
Most  of  the  copy  will  be  in 
color.  Some  papers  also  will 
carry  a  second  ad  in  black  and 
white. 

Peach  sales  are  now  51% 
above  the  average  for  the  1939- 
41  period.  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  told  at  offices  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  here.  Prices  are 
stable,  and  markets  firm. 

The  advertising  program,  first 
authorized  in  December,  1945, 
had  its  inception  in  a  few  mag¬ 
azine  ads  placed  early  in  1946. 
The  actual  merchandising  and 
advertising  program,  financed 
by  assessments  of  $1  a  ton,  did 
not  start  until  1947. 

Five  annual  advertising  re¬ 
leases  are  directed  at  the  na¬ 
tional  market  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Cling  Peach  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  and  handled  by 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born. 

In  contrast  to  peaches  is  the 
plight  of  pears,  being  offered  at 
about  one-fifth  of  last  year's 
orchard  quotation. 


Southam  Sends 
Sanburn  to  London 

Ottawa — Richard  L.  Sanburn, 
for  the  past  four  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Canadian  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Press  Gallery  for  the 
Southam  newspapers,  has  be¬ 
come  head  of  the  Southam  Lon¬ 
don  Bureau.  The  announcement 
of  his  appointment  was  made 
by  John  Bird,  chairman  of  the 
Southam  News  Services. 

Peter  Inglis,  London  corre¬ 
spondent,  is  now  European  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Southam 
News  Services. 

Mr.  Sanburn,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Winnipeg  Tribune, 
was  war  correspondent  for  the 
Southam  News  Services  from 
1943  to  1945.  Mr.  Inglis.  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Vancouver  Province, 
was  head  of  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  SNS  until  1948  when  he 
transferred  to  the  London  bu¬ 
reau. 


YeS/  We  Have  It 

Raleigh.  N.  C. — Beer  signs 
are  coming  down  and  others 
are  going  up  throughout 
North  Carolina  as  dealers 
hasten  to  comply  with  a  new 
law  forbidding  them  to  odver- 
tise  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine. 
A  concession  at  Atlantic 
Beach,  near  Morehead  City, 
has  a  sign  that  speaks  for  it¬ 
self,  It  reads:  "We  Sell  What 
It  Is  Against  the  Law  to  Ad¬ 
vertise." 


Loeb  Jailed  Briefly 
In  Alienation  Case 

Woodstock,  Vt.  —  William 
Loeb,  44,  publisher  of  several 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
newspapers,  was  jailed  here 
Aug.  6  for  12  hours  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  divorce  suit  also  in¬ 
volving  the  granddaughter  of 
E.  W.  Scripps,  founder  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Loeb,  publisher  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Sunday  News 
and  the  Manchester  (N.  H. ) 
Union  Leader,  was  named  in 
an  alienation  of  affection  suit 
by  George  Gallowhur,  husband 
of  Mrs.  N  a  c  k  e  y  Elizabeth 
(Scripps)  Gallowhur. 

By  the  same  law  under  which 
three  veterans  were  jailed  re¬ 
cently  in  civil  suits,  Mr.  Loeb 
was  lodged  in  jail  until  he 
could  raise  bail  of  $150,000,  the 
amount  of  the  damages  being 
sought  by  Mr.  Gallowhur. 

Mrs.  Gallowhur  allowed  serv¬ 
ice  of  a  divorce  libel.  Mr.  Loeb, 
whose  father  was  secretary  to 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
was  married  two  years  ago  to 
Eleanor  McAllister,  a  New  York 
socialite,  and  they  have  a  baby 
daughter.  The  Gallowhurs  were 
wed  in  1944.  He  is  the  head  of 
a  chemical  concern. 

$1,000  Libel  Verdict 
Reversed  on  Appeal 

Boston,  Mass. — The  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  reversed  a  Su¬ 
perior  Court  verdict  of  $1,000  to 
James  G.  Tobin,  brother  of  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  Maurice  Tobin, 
in  a  libel  suit  brought  against 
the  Boston  Herald  on  the  basis 
of  an  article  written  by  William 
E.  Mullins,  a  Herald  columnist. 

In  absolving  Mr.  Mullins  of 
libel,  the  opinion  held  the  text 
used  in  his  column  was  not  de¬ 
famatory.  The  court  sustained 
the  plaintiff  on  two  counts  in¬ 
volving  evidence. 

■ 

Tainted  Beef'  Libel 
Dismissal  Appealed 

Rapid  City,  S.  D. — Headed  for 
the  South  Dakota  Supreme 
Court  is  the  revived  ^1,000 
‘‘tainted  beef”  libel  suit  against 
the  Rapid  City  Journal  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  The  plaintiff.  Buddy  K. 
Brodsky,  has  filed  notice  of  ap¬ 
peal.  'The  suit  was  dismissed  in 
circuit  court  last  May  after  a 
day  and  a  half  of  testimony. 

The  suit  was  based  on  a 
story  in  which  the  name  of  the 
packing  company,  headed  by 
Mr.  Brodsky,  did  not  appear. 
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Groups s  Protest  Fails  to  Stop 
printing  of  Facts  on  Housing 


er, 


on 
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waterbury,  Conn.  —  “The 
American  and  the  Republican 
believe  in  reporting  the  facts,” 
William  B.  Pape,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  retorted  this  week  to  a 
^up  of  the  People’s  Party 
which  had  attacked  the  newspa- 
uers  for  stories  about  sub-stand- 
^-and  worse— housing  in  the 
city 

Unsanitary  and  dangerous 
housing  conditions  were  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  city-wide  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  Health  Department 
aod  names,  addresses  and  other 
information  on  the  findings 
were  published  by  the  news- 

"^The^tory  broke  early  in  July 
when  the  papers  learned  from 
Chief  Inspector  George  J.  Banfe 
that  a  family  in  a  dwelling 
which  had  been  cut  up  into  a 
number  of  apartments  had  been 
without  gas  and  electricity  for 
10  days  because  of  the  land¬ 
lord's  failure  to  pay  his  bills. 
Next  a  year-old  baby,  suffering 
from  malnutrition  aggravated  by 
unsanitary  conditions,  was  taken 
from  another  building  owned  by 
the  same  man. 

Since  that  time,  the  American 
and  the  Republican  have  print¬ 
ed  daily  stories  and  pictures  of 
the  conditions  uncovered  by 
the  health  inspector.  In  other 
stories,  the  papers  recounted 
the  difficulties  of  tenants  in 
Waterbury’s  war-swollen  popu¬ 
lation  in  finding  homes. 

Hundreds  of  families  are 
crowding  into  slum  areas.  City 
officials  are  bending  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  find  a  solution  but  ad¬ 
mit  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
move  families  from  even  un¬ 
safe  and  unsanitary  abodes. 
"There  simply  is  no  place  to 
take  them.”  Mayor  Raymond  E. 
Snyder  points  out. 

Numerous  letter  writers  both 
praised  and  condemned  the 
newspapers  for  their  stories  and 
pictures.  The  critics  asserted 
the  stories  were  part  of  an  anti- 
Semitic  campaign,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  list  of  property 
owners  contained  not  only  the 
names  of  Jewish  landlords  but 
Irish,  Lithuanian,  Italian,  French 
and  other  nationalities. 

The  climax  of  the  criticism 
came  July  27  at  the  Peoples 
Psrty  meeting  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  about  25  persons. 
Spokesmen  attacked  papers  for 
failure  to  support  public  hous- 
i^.  for  anti-Semitism  and  for 
“inconsistency.” 

Rabbi  Melvin  S.  Weinman  of 
Temple  Israel  asserted  the 
^rican  was  “intellectually 
dishonest”  in  printing  the  stories 
*nd  pictures  as  it  had  never 
^tcod  for  public  housing  and 
rent  control.  He  also  charged 
the  papers  made  it  appear  that 
no  one  but  Jews  owned  prop- 
for  rent  in  the  city. 

lowering  the  Peoples  Party 
enbes,  Mr.  Pape  issued  the 
idUowing  statement: 

nni?®  American  and  the  Re- 
”  believe  in  reporting 
sne  tacts.  The  recent  series  of 
^es  on  deplorable  conditions 
“housing  in  the  city  constitute 
campaign  on  the  newspa- 
JJ™.  P*rt.  The  stories  aire 
‘"’““g  but  factual  reports  of 


actions  taken  by  the  city  au¬ 
thorities.  This  fact  has  been 
carelessly  overlooked  or  deliber¬ 
ately  ignored  by  certain  irre¬ 
sponsible  speakers.  The  repu¬ 
tation  of  these  persons  for  ac¬ 
curacy  was  already  quite  low 
before  this  outburst. 

“We  believe  in  reporting  facts 
regardless  of  the  faith,  color, 
creed,  politics,  social  standing 
or  size  of  the  bank  account  of 
the  parties  concerned.  We  even 
report  with  all  the  complete¬ 
ness  that  can  be  justified  the 
statements  of  these  irrespon¬ 
sible  parties.” 

■ 

Series  on  Sects 

San  Diego,  Calif. — The  Son 
Diego  Union  is  publishing  a 
series  of  articles  by  Reporter 
Edmund  Rucker  on  the  reli¬ 
gious  sects  which  flourish  in 

Southern  California.  His  inves-  _ _ _  . . 

tigation  has  included  several  events~”of  tlTir  year/’  said  the 
world  headquarters  of  such  or-  daily. 

ganizations.  ' _ 


'Biggest  Stoiy' 
Nominee  Already 

Jackson,  Mich. — The  Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot  has  a  nominee 
already  for  the  poll  on  the  big¬ 
gest  news  of  1949 — it’s  the  story 
of  bumper  crops  in  the  Jackson 
area. 

The  weekly  Gross  Lake  News 
kidded  the  daily  the  other  day 
for  being  “short  of  news”  when 
it  put  a  top  bannerline  on  the 
crop  survey  story. 

But  the  Citizen  Patriot  re¬ 
plied  in  an  editorial:  “Did  you 
ever  hear  of  11-foot  corn  in 
Jackson  county  or  45-bushels-to- 
acre  wheat?  That's  news,  and 
good  news.  .  .  .  There’s  more 
drama  in  45  bushels  of  wheat  off 
an  acre  of  Jackson  county  land 
than  in  what  Sen.  Guernsey 
thinks  about  atomic  bombs. 

“For  our  money  that’s  the  big¬ 
gest  news  story  of  1949  and  we  ll 
so  nominate  it  when  the  AP 
asks  us  to  pick  the  top  news 


House  Organ  Issued 
On  Georgia  Papers 

Columbus,  Ga. — Employes  of 
the  Ledger-Enquirer  newspapers 
are  publishing  their  own  news¬ 
paper,  named  Gab-Set  in  a  con¬ 
test. 

According  to  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager  L.  A.  UpDeGraff,  who  or¬ 
ganized  the  venture  with  the 
approval  of  Publisher  M.  R. 
Ashworth  and  President  A.  H. 
Chapman,  management  exer¬ 
cises  no  rigid  control  over  the 
editorial  content  of  the  house 
organ  “but  feels  that  it  should 
be  the  product  of  the  employes 
themselves,  embodying  their 
ideas  more  than  those  of  man¬ 
agement.” 

The  four-page  tabloid  is  print¬ 
ed  on  the  three-unit  Duplex 
press  which  also  prints  the 
daily  Columbus  Ledger,  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Enquirer  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Ledger-Enquirer.  The  ac¬ 
tual  running  time  for  the  house 
organ  is  so  short  on  the  big 
press  that  it  is  found  to  be  the 
most  economical  method  of 
printing. 


money  money  everywhere.' 


. .  and  plenty  to  spend 
for  your  products!  Put 
your  ads  where  the 
most  money  is  . .  before 
Dallas  News  readers! 


Thejpi 

great  Northeast  Texas  ^ 
has  an  annual  BUYING  f 


,927,895,000 


Our  illustration  may  indicate  more  than  typical  Texan  enthusiasm  . . 
because  Texans  don't  actually  throw  their  money  around  (they're 
really  very  discerning  folks)  but  they  do  have  the  money!  YeS/  the 
great  Northeast  Texas  area  of  thirty-seven  counties ..  served  by  The 
Dallas  Morning  News . .  represents  a  fabulous  market  for  everything 
from  school  supplies  to  sport  convertibles ..  from  food  and  drugs  to 
smart  apparel ..  from  home  furnishings  to  newest  electrical  appliances. 
Put  your  advertising  where  the  money  to  buy  is . .  before  the  readers 
of  The  Dallas  Morning  News! 

*Sal»s  Management,  May  10,  1949 


CRCSMIR  &  WOODWARD,  INC.,  Representatives 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

RADIO  STATIONS  WFAA  and  WFAA-FM  ★  TEXAS  ALMANAC 
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Wilk  PolL! 

Meet  the  Author: 
Mead  the  Satirist 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

This  space  originally  was  re¬ 
served  for  a  few  labored  mo¬ 
ments  on  how  to  prepare  com¬ 
mercials  for  television,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  (alias  Shepherd)  Mead, 
radio-television  copy  chief  of 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Manhattan, 
was  picked  for  the  telling. 
Physically  Speaking 

Ed’s  a  tall,  shapeless  guy  with 
a  thirty-flvish  general  laxity 
around  the  waist.  The  body 
comes  to  a  definition,  however, 
from  the  chin  up.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  good  here — dark  mus¬ 
tache,  dark  brown  eyes,  dark 
brown  hair,  neatly  furrowed. 
Heavy  hornrimmed  glasses 
spread  across  a  narrow,  young¬ 
ish-looking  face  complete  the 
landscaping.  He  had  a  sharp¬ 
ness  there. 

But  he  had  no  desire  to  talk 
about  television  commercials, 
and  why  should  he,  now  that 
he’s  written  a  book.  The  Mag¬ 
nificent  Macinnes,  a  satire  on 
polls,  that’s  selling  and  that's 
getting  good  reviews. 

“Basically,  in  writing  tele¬ 
vision  commercials,”  he  said,  un¬ 
enthusiastically,  “you  have  to 
think  visually.  You  have  to 
think  of  ideas  in  terms  of  pic¬ 
tures. 

“But  I'd  much  rather  talk 
about  my  book — ” 

Persuasive  Plugger 

Undoubtedly.  Ed,  but  book 
reviewing — well,  we’ve  got  a 
professor  who  takes  care  of  all 
that,  y’know,  and  he  might 
throw  a  few  old  bookjackets  at 
this  space  if  we  horned  in. 

He  laughed.  It  was  one  of 
those  polite,  we'll-do-it-my-way- 
or-else  laughs. 

So,  fans,  there’ll  be  no  com¬ 
mercials  today.  The  whole  pro¬ 
gram  will  consist  of  considering 
his  book.  First,  though,  a  little 
background  music  on  the  au¬ 
thor. 

Edward  Mead  was  born, 
reared  and  educated  ( Washing¬ 
ton  University)  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Shepherd  is  his  pen  name. 
He  was  captain  of  the  university 
swimming  team  and  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  He  left  Missouri  for 
New  York  because,  he  says,  he 
could  find  no  outlet  in  his  na¬ 
tive  state  for  his  writing. 

The  Manhattan  newcomer  got 
a  job  as  mail  boy  with  Benton 
&  Bowles  in  1936.  Six  months 
or  so  later  he  was  a  script 
writer;  then  a  script  editor.  In 
1941  he  moved  to  William  Elsty 
&  Co.  to  do  the  Camel  cigaret 
radio  advertising. 

He  returned  to  B&B  in  1944 
with  the  title  he  now  owns. 

This  is  a  solid  wheat  field 
of  experience.  Ed  heard  radio, 
talked  radio,  thought  radio;  he 
dreamed  commercials;  he  suf¬ 
fered  the  pains  of  check-and- 
recheckitis — that  affliction  of  the 
advertising  business. 


He  realized  with  a  hot,  tired 
realization  that  the  poll  system 
has  been  stultifying  to  creative 
activity. 

‘“The  system  freezes  all  origi¬ 
nality,”  he  said.  “It’s  got  so 
that  everything  is  checked  by 
Hoopers.  Nothing  is  done  in 
radio  that's  not  checked,  tested, 
rechecked  and  retested.  Only 
the  old  tired  ideas  are  sustained. 

“Creative  activity  has  become 
slavish  to  the  polls.  It's  true 
in  book  titles,  in  the  movies  and 
in  radio  programming.  The 
public  has  been  put  in  the  false 
position  of  being  the  creative 
force.  Which,  of  course,  is  ri¬ 
diculous. 

Incidentally,  I  think  the  polls 
will  be  accurate  the  next  time 
— all  things  mechanical  can  be 
perfected.’ 

Well,  that’s  the  experience 
fill  in  and  there’s  some  of  the 
prologue  on  his  book  and  now 
on  to  Macinnes,  the  one,  the 
only,  the  magnificent. 

He’s  quite  a  person,  this  Scots¬ 
man.  He  has  the  ability  to  pre¬ 
determine  public  opinion.  He 
can  tell,  for  example,  what 
people  want  in  movies,  books 
and,  naturally,  radio  entertain¬ 
ment.  Even  how  many  lumps 
of  sugar  they  prefer  in  their 
CO  (Tee. 

Seeing-Eye  Macinnes 

He’s  the  Seeing  Eye  of  the 
future,  and  a  ready  bite  for 
parasitic  promoters  who  latch 
onto  him  and  bleed  him  for  for¬ 
mats  and  contents  of  books, 
movies  and  radio  programs. 

Macinnes  is  not  speaking  for 
himself.  He  is  giving  the  whims 
and  wishes  of  the  public,  and 
doing  it  very  successfully,  to 
the  full  blast  of  the  democratic 
horn.  Trouble  is,  the  din  be¬ 
comes  tiresome  after  a  while, 
and  the  public  finds  itself  with 
a  sameness  of  creative  diet.  The 
Macinnes’  best-sellers  sound 
alike  and  radio  audiences  are 
lulled  to  sleep  because  they’ve 
heard  the  thin  themes  wear 
even  thinner. 

“I  projected  this  whole  poll 
trend  to  the  ultimate  conclu¬ 
sion,”  explains  Ed.  “I  reduced 
it  to  an  absurdity.” 

The  book  does  a  thirty  in  the 
manner  vou  might  expect.  Mac¬ 
innes  falteringly  tells  a  national 
radio  audience  that  he’s  bustin’ 
the  bubble. 

“Once  you  start  dependin’  on 
him  ( him  is  himself  or  any  man 
with  a  poll)  to  tell  how  to 
write  programs,  or  books,  or 
anything,  why  you  stop  the 
most  important  thing  before  it 
gets  started.  And  that’s  ideas, 
the  little  germ  ideas  that  grow 
into  all  the  thoughts,  good  and 
oad,  that  anybody  has. 

“Why,  this  system  we’re 
startin’  now  is  like  sayin’  you 
don’t  like  a  tree  before  you  even 
see  the  shape  of  the  seed. 


We're  stoppin’  ideas  before  they 
get  a  chance  to  grow,  and  we’re 
cuttin’  ourselves  off  from  some¬ 
thin’  that’s  as  much  our  right 
as — well,  as  air  and  sunshine.” 

Profitable  Irony 

Ed  has  written  many  plays 
besides  this  book,  which  he  has 
just  sold  to  a  producer. 

“The  irony  of  it  is,”  he 
laughed,  “that  the  plays  were 
not  produced  and  now  it  looks 
as  though  I  may  have  a  chance 
to  hit  Broadway  with  a  book  of 
mine  made  into  a  play.” 

It  could  be  a  profitable  irony. 
■ 

West-Marquis  Opens 
Office  at  Portland 

PoTRLAND,  Ore.  —  Portland  of¬ 
fices  of  West-Marquis,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  were  opened 
Aug.  1  at  833  American  Bank 
Building.  Richard  K.  Stanton, 
recently  elected  vicepresident  of 
the  agency,  is  manager. 

Coming  here  during  the  war 
to  head  the  Navy's  public  rela¬ 
tions  activities  in  Oregon,  Mr. 
Stanton  remained  to  engage  in 
advertising  work.  Formerly  in 
newspaper  and  advertising  work 
in  Spokane  and  Boise,  he  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Idaho  and  holds  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  from  Stanford  University. 
He  has  represented  West-Mar¬ 
quis  locally  for  two  years  while 
engaged  in  other  advertising 
work. 

■ 

‘Jack'  Cahill  Heads 
Representative  Firm 

J.  “Jack”  Cahill  has  been 
named  president  of  W.  F.  Cole¬ 
man,  Pacific  Coast  publishers’ 
representative  since  1907,  it  was 
announced  at  Seattle.  His  head¬ 
quarters  will  continue  in  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Coleman  contin¬ 
ues  in  an  advisory  capacity  and 
as  head  of  the  corporation. 

E.  A.  Potter  was  named  vice- 
president  and  Ruth  Bartels  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer.  Both  reside  in 
Seattle.  Coleman  offices  will  be 
continued  in  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  Seattle. 

■ 

Tribute  to  Adman 

Paterson,  N.  J. — Alpart  Laun¬ 
dry  Service  dedicated  its  usual 
advertising  space  in  the  Pater¬ 
son  Evening  News  of  Aug.  1  to 
the  memory  of  James  B.  Fee, 
News  adman  who  handled  the 
account.  Mr.  Fee,  27,  a  four- 
times  wounded  war  hero,  was 
killed  in  an  automobile-train 
collision  July  22. 


Ex-Newsmen  Head 
Salt  Lake  City  Agency 

Salt  Lake  City — 'Incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  Axelsen  Advertising 
Agency  is  announced  Ly  Thomas 
H.  Axelsen.  president.  The 
agency  has  been  operated  since 
October,  1947,  under  Mr.  Axel- 
sen’s  personal  ownership. 

Incorporators,  besides  Mr 
Axelsen,  are  William  S.  Adam¬ 
son,  vicepresident;  Cory  D 
Clark,  Jr.,  secretary,  and  H.  M 
Buchman,  treasurer.  Mr.  Axel¬ 
sen  was  at  one  time  on  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Telegram.  Mr.  Adamson  is  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  both  the 
Telegram  and  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune. 

The  Salt  Lake  agency  has 
bought  the  C.  F.  Cusack  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  in  Denver. 

■  I 

New  Personnel 
On  Oregon  Paper 

La  Grande,  Ore.  —  The  La 
Grande  Evening  Observer  has 
named  Bruce  MacGaffey  classi¬ 
fied  manager.  He  was  until  re¬ 
cently  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  News  Press. 

New  Mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  is  A.  W.  Langdon,  formerly 
of  Seattle  and  Portland,  Ore. 

George  Challis.  who  was  re¬ 
cently  with  the  public  relations 
department  of  the  Los  Alamos, 
N.  M.  atomic  energy  plant,  has 
joined  the  advertising  sales 
staff.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
California  dailies. 
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at  Buffalo's  Men  and  WomM 
WhoSs{y...Use  the 
Courier ’Express 

•  In  1948  the  Courier-Express 
carried  63%  of  all  men’s  wear  lin¬ 
age  in  Buffalo.  It  has  led  in  this 
classification  every  year  since 
1933.  And  it  leads  in  the  women’s 
wear  field,  too.  That  is  why  it’s 
safe  to  select  Buffalo’s  morning 
and  Sunday  newspaper  as  your 
first  choice. 

Your  dollar  in  the  Courier- 
Express  huys  greater  impact  on 
the  families  with  more  money  to 
BUY  your  product 
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CoL  McCormick 
Outlines  Goal 
Of  Times-Herald 


Chicago— The  fact  that  "the 
American  point  of  view  mast  be 
presented  in  Washington’’  was 
emphasized  by  Coi.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune 
editor  and  publisher,  as  the  pri- 
aary  reason  for  his  recent  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
nmet-Herald. 

Back  from  Washington,  after 
having  inspected  the  Times- 
Herald  and  installed  his  niece, 
Mrs.  Peter  (Bazy)  Miller,  in 
charge,  Colonel  McCormick  com¬ 
mented  as  follows  concerning 
the  goal  of  the  Times-Heraid: 

No  Economic  Advantage 
There  could  be  no  other  mo¬ 
tive  for  taking  on  another  news¬ 
paper.  There  are  no  economic 
advantages  in  a  string  of  news¬ 
papers.  Each  one  has  to  pay  for 
its  features.  Each  one  has  to  pay 
for  its  news  service.  Each  one 
must  have  its  local  staff  of  edi¬ 
tors.  Each  one  must  have  its 
complete  mechanical  force. 

"In  years  past,  big  buyers  of 
newsprint  had  lower  rates  than 
small  buyers,  but  now  the  price 
of  newsprint  is  fixed  by  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  government  for  every¬ 
body  aUke.  Each  newspaper 
must  be  edited  in  the  town  in 
which  it  is  published.  The  news 
demands  are  not  identical. 

Publisher  of  Prestige 
“Washington,  with  its  Con¬ 
gress.  officialdom,  its  brass,  and 
its  diplomatic  service,  is  very 
prestige  minded.  It  would  not 
have  been  wise  to  acquire  the 
paper  unless  a  publisher  of 
great  prestige  could  be  supplied. 
This  is  found  in  Mrs.  Miller,  the 
daughter  and  granddaughter  of 
United  States  senators,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  congresswoman,  and 
who  has,  in  addition,  the  pres 
tige  of  the  Medill  family  name. 

"The  Tribune  was  the  most 
influential  single  factor  in  mak¬ 
ing  Lincoln  President  and  in 
preserving  the  Union.  It  will 
now  become  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  rescuing  it.” 

■ 

leech  Writes  Series 
On  British  Socialism 

PnrsBURCH,  Pa. — E.  T.  Leech, 
sflitor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
has  written  12  articles  titled 
’Utopia  on  the  Rocks — British 
nn^ism  in  Action”  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  to 
wfin  Monday.  Aug.  15.  Mr. 
Iwch  has  just  returned  from 
England  where  he  spent  six 
weeks  studying  the  economic 
ntuataon. 

His  series  will  appraise  the 
npOTtion  and  problems  of  the 
wous  Socialist  experiments 
since  the  Labor 
•Wy  assumed  control  four 
yeirs  ago. 


■ 

Powell  Earnings  Ui 

PowiLL  Rwer  Co.,  Vance 
for  six  months  < 
^30,  1949.  was  $3,538,5 
^red  with  $3,400,08 
period  last  year.  I 
machines  operated  t 
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PUBLISHER  for 


40  Candles 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  —  The 
Greensboro  Daily  News  cele¬ 
brated  its  40th  birthday  July 
18.  The  paper  was  founded 
by  E.  Carl  Duncan  and  asso¬ 
ciates  as  an  independent 
morning  paper  succeeding 
the  bankrupt  Daily  Industrial 
News,  a  Republican  Journal. 

The  first  issue  carried  this 
ad:  "A  horse  is  sometimes 
frightened  by  an  automobile. 
An  automobile  is  never  fright¬ 
ened  by  a  horse." 


Record  for  Altoona 

Altoona,  Pa.  —  The  Altoona 
Mirror  observed  the  city’s  100th 
anniversary  with  a  128-page 
Centennial  Edition  on  Aug.  6. 
It  was  the  largest  single  edition 
in  the  Mirror  s  75-year  history. 


'  $21  Million  in  Orders 
For  Hoe  Presses  on  File 

Portland,  Ore. — J  o  s  e  p  h  L. 
Auer,  New  York,  president  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  on  his  first 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In 
Portland  he  saw  his  company’s 
14  and  16-unit  installations  at 
the  Oregonian  and  Journal. 

He  told  reporters  his  com¬ 
pany,  which  has  been  making 
printing  presses  for  146  years, 
still  has  a  backlog  of  unfilled  or¬ 
ders  amounting  to  something 
over  $21,000,000.  Working  two 
10-hour  shifts  a  day,  he  said  the 
firm  would  need  12  months  to 
fill  back  orders  alone. 

Primary  recison  for  his  trip  at 
this  time,  he  said,  is  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  slump  in  the  saw  manu¬ 
facturing  business.  Hoe  has 
manufactured  saws  for  140 
years — ever  since  the  original 
Mr.  Hoe  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  saws  from  England 
were  cutting  and  decided  to  de¬ 
sign  his  own  back  in  the  days 
when  printing  presses  were 
sawed  from  wood. 


N.  Y.  Compass  Denies 
Firings  Are  Trimming 

Four  editorial  employes  have 
been  released  by  the  New  York 
Compass  within  the  past  week, 
but  officials  of  the  daily  denied 
a  local  columnist’s  item  that  the 
paper  has  reached  “that  phase 
experienced  by  its  forerunners, 
PM  and  the  Star  —  trimming 
down  the  staff.” 

Irving  Gilman,  Compass  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  said  the  paper 
was  given  90  days  in  which  to 
make  staff  changes  without 
question  by  the  guild.  The  90- 
day  period  ends  Aug.  16.  Mr. 
Gilman  said  the  Compass  staff 
is  larger  now  than  it  was  when 
the  paper  began.  One  of  the 
four  men  released  will  be  re¬ 
placed  immediately,  he  added. 
■ 

Weekly  Suspends 

Glastonbury,  Conn.  —  The 
Glastonbury  Bulletin,  weekly 
founded  last  October,  has  sus¬ 
pended  publication  “because  of 
financial  difficulties.” 


The  Miami  Herald’s  Clipper  Edition  is 
delivered  daily,  on  date  of  publication,  to 
thousands  of  regular  readers  in  more  than 
a  dozen  Caribbean  countries.  Today,  less 
than  four  years  after  its  inception,  the 
Clipper  Edition  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  important  single  factors  responsible  for 
the  close  cultural,  social,  and  economic  ties 
that  exist  between  Miami  and  Latin-America. 

A  bonus  to  Miami  Herald  advertisers,  the 
Clipper  Edition  is  added  evidence  that  you 
can  be  doubly  sure  —  of  market  and  medium 


NWN  S.  knight,  Publithtr 

STORY.  BROOKS  B  FINLEY.  National  Reprasontotivat 

A.  S.  GRANT,  Atlanta 

Affiliatad  Stations  -  WQAM,  WQAM-FM 


-  when  you  schedule  The  Miami  Herald, 
the  dominant  voice  in  Florida’s  $600,000,000 
Gold  Coast,  a  proven  influence  in  one  of 
the  world’s  great  international  markets. 
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THE  WOOD  COSWOPOLITAN  PRESS 


,  is  a  full-size  versatile  newspaper  printing  machine,  especially 
designed  to  print  the  smaller-city  paper.  Its  folder  cuts  and  delivers  standard  size  newspapers  folded  to  half 
page  size,  or  tabloid  papers  folded  to  full  page  size.  The  press  illustrated  can  deliver  standard  size  products 
up  to  24  pages;  or  tabloid  size  products  up  to  48  pages,  counted  in  lots  of  25  or  50. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PUINFlilD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OFFICE;  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  IT 


SMALLER-CITY  NEWSPAPER 

wsf'"- more 


INVESTIGATE  THE  S  0  S  m  0  P0  lOUfl  □  PRESS! 


With  the  installation  of  The  COSMOPOLITAN  PRESS,  you  can  adopt  standard,  economical  production  practices  here¬ 
tofore  available  only  to  large  metropolitan  plants. 

•  Printing  from  semi-cylindrical,  standard  size  •  Allowing  unusual  flexibility  in  number  of  pages  used 

stereotype  plates  •  providing  for  growth  in  circulation  and  number  of  pages 

•  Producing  a  variety  of  pages  and  sections  _  _  _  onj  many  other  major  production  and  maintenance 

•  Using  color  in  regular  editions  when  desired  refinements! 


Installation  is  a  relatively  simple  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  COSMOPOLITAN  Press  is  erected 
on  its  own  bedplate  for  easy  installation  on  any 
flat,  solid  floor.  Everything  required  to  produce 
papers  is  furnished  with  the  press.  Nothing  more 
is  needed  than  plates,  ink  and  paper  before  it 
is  ready  to  producel 


THE  INTRASEKTOR— An  integral  port  of  The  COSMOPOLITAN  Press.  It  "introserts" 
o  2-page  sheet  in  one  section  of  o  two-part  paper  when  desired.  This  permits  increas¬ 
ing  a  regular  size  newspaper  by  2  pages  and  a  tabloid  size  paper  by  4  pages,  even 
when  running  collect.  Collect  products  may  now  be  had  with  one  section  containing 
2  pages  more  than  the  other  section. 


AN  INFORMATIVE  BROCHURE  ABOUT  THE  COSMOPOLITAN  PRESS 
IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 


Guild  Expands 
Ad  Campaign 
In  Harrisburg 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Another 
guild  quarter-page  ad  appeared 
in  the  Patriot  (a.  m.),  and  the 
Evening  News  Aug.  8  (E&P, 
Aug.  6,  page  16)  in  the  dispute 
between  Local  16,  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  and  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Most  of  the  ad  was  in  reply 
to  Publisher  Edwin  F.  Russell's 
charge  of  a  week  ago  that  a 
“left-wing”  element  in  the  guild 
is  backing  the  campaign  for 
another  contract  to  replace  one 
which  the  publisher  claims  is 
legal  and  in  full  force. 

Mr.  Russell  again  replied  to 
the  ad  in  a  news  story  on  the 
same  page. 

Meantime,  the  guild  carried 
its  efforts  to  start  negotiations 
anew  on  what  it  claims  is  an 
"illegal  contract”  to  additional 
advertising  in  weekly  publica¬ 
tions  and  in  radio  broadcasts. 

The  Harrisburg  local  has  im¬ 
peached  two  officers  who  signed 
the  contract. 

The  Aug.  8  ad  blasted  Mr. 
Russell  for  his  “Wallace-ite” 
reference  in  the  previous  ex¬ 
change,  which  also  brought  a 
letter  from  J.  W.  Gitt,  publisher 
of  the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and 
Daily,  objecting  to  the  Wallace 
charge. 

Mr.  Russell  declared:  “The 
very  items  in  the  contract  now 
protested  by  the  left  wing  were 
proposed  to  me  by  the  United 
States  Conciliator  and  accepted 
by  the  guild  before  I  agreed  to 
them.” 

“I  do  not  now  propose,”  the 
publisher  continued,  “to  be  co¬ 
erced  or  badgered  into  letting 
a  small,  willful  group  of  left¬ 
wingers  abrogate  a  legal  con¬ 
tract.  If  the  left-wingers  are 
sincere  in  their  stated  belief 
that  the  contract  is  invalid,  let 
them  take  their  case  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board, 
or  the  courts,  where  a  qualified 
tribunal  would  judge  the  facts." 

The  guild  ad  asserted: 

“The  guild  deeply  resents 
your  offensive  and  unwarranted 
attack  on  our  union  as  a  whole. 
We  particularly  resent  your  out¬ 
rageous  reference  to  our  York 
members  who  have  belonged  to 
the  Harrisburg  local  for  three 
years.  You  imply  that  because 
they  work  for  the  York  Gazette 
and  Daily,  they  automatically 
subscribe  to  the  political  poli¬ 
cies  of  their  employer.  By  the 
same  twisted  logic,  one  could 
assume  that  management  of  any 
industry  or  business,  including 
your  own,  controls  the  political 
thoughts  of  its  employes.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  ridiculous. 

“In  attending  meetings  of  the 
Harrisburg  local,  our  York  peo¬ 
ple  act  as  members  of  a  reputa¬ 
ble  international  union  and  not 
as  representatives  of  their  em¬ 
ployer.  It  is  no  concern  of  man¬ 
agement’s  whether  they  come  by 
chartered  bus,  on  horseback  or 
by  foot — or  if  they  come  at  all 
for  that  matter.  We  do  not 
know  where  you  get  your  infor¬ 
mation,  but  we  respectfully  urge 
you  to  cease  prying  into  the 
internal  affairs  of  our  union.” 


What  About  the  Future? 

HARRY  A.  BULLIS,  chairman  of  the  Board,  General  Mills, 
Inc.,  told  a  press  conference  in  New  York  City  on  July  29: 

“We  are  not  heading  into  a  depression.  We  should  not 
have  even  a  serious  recession.  We  are  making  good  prog¬ 
ress  in  an  inevitable  economic  radjustment  from  the  postwar 
inflation.  .  .  . 

“The  big  problem  is  not  insufficiency  of  private  spending 
power.  Today's  problem  is  the  lack  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  both  producers  and  consumers. 

“The  simple  fact  of  the  buyer's  morket  is  a  salient  factor  in 
all  business.  It  means  that  we  must  all  work  harder  and 
we  must  become  more  efficient  producers. 

“This  is  not  the  time  to  be  fearful.  This  is  the  time  to  be  a 
realist,  to  see  that  we  produce  more  industrial  goods  and  sell 
them  at  prices  that  more  people  will  be  willing  to  pay.  This 
is  the  time  for  business  to  strengthen  its  merchandising. 
ADVERTISING,  and  selling  programs  and  bring  out  new  and 
more  attractive  products." 

(P.S. — General  Mills  spent  three  times  as  much  money  for 
newspaper  advertising  in  1948  as  in  1939.  Last  year's  omount 
was  $1,671,882,  as  against  $542,095  in  1939.  Its  budget  for 
the  next  year  provides  $15,000,000  for  advertising  and  sales 
promotion,  with  $6,000,000  allocated  for  space  advertising.) 


Hunch  at  Lunch 
Opens  Eateries 

Alton,  Ill. — The  Greater  Al¬ 
ton  Association  of  Commerce 
got  the  credit. 

But  Bill  Brunner,  Alton  Tele¬ 
graph  reporter,  was  the  man 
who  actually  set  wheels  in  mo¬ 
tion  for  settling  a  dispute  be¬ 
tween  union  waitresses  and  their 
employers  which  closed  21  eat¬ 
ing  places  for  56  days. 

The  difficulty  hit  nearly  a 
week’s  impasse  over  selection  of 
the  insurance  company  to  carry 
the  waitresses’  health  policy. 
Management  and  union  both 
wanted  exclusive  power  of  se¬ 
lection. 

Why  Not  Mediate? 

On  July  26,  both  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce  directors  and 
union  officials  happened  to  be 
meeting  at  the  Shrine  Club  for 
lunch.  Brunner  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  both  meetings. 
As  he  shuttled  between  them, 
an  idea  was  born.  Why  not 
suggest  to  the  Association  of 
Commerce  that  it  mediate  the 
disagreement?  Why  not  per¬ 
suade  the  waitresses’  leaders  to 
sit  in  with  the  Association  of 
Commerce  board  immediately? 

No  sooner  said  than  done. 
Brunner  got  the  two  parties  to¬ 
gether,  got  in  touch  with  man¬ 
agement  representatives.  All 
three  parties  sat  down.  Brunner 
listened  to  some  more  discus¬ 
sion.  Then  he  faded  from  the 
picture  to  give  the  parties  their 
chance  to  talk. 

After  a  12-hour  conference 
which  eventually  moved  up  into 
Association  of  Commerce  head¬ 
quarters,  an  agreement  was 
reached,  and  by  Aug.  1  the  eat¬ 
ing  places  were  reopening. 

The  Telegraph’s  story  of  the 
agreement  mentioned  nothing  of 
Brunner’s  part. 

“The  Telegraph  never  has 
been  interested  in  preening,” 
said  Paul  S.  Cousley,  assistant 
general  manager. 


10,000  to  Take  Part 
In  Music  Festival 

Chicago — More  than  10,000 
persons  will  take  part  in  the 
20th  annual  Chicagoland  Music 
Festival,  sponsored  by  Chicago 
Tribime  Charities,  Inc.,  Aug.  20, 
Philip  Maxwell,  festival  direc¬ 
tor  announced  this  week.  Guest 
star  will  be  Lauritz  Melchior. 

An  audience  of  approximately 
95,000  is  expected  at  Soldiers’ 
Field.  An  added  attraction  will 
be  the  Toledo,  O.  high  schools’ 
massed  bands. 

Two  dance  pageants  will  in¬ 
clude  2,000  participants  each. 
Early  in  the  evening  a  square 
dance  will  have  250  sets  per¬ 
forming.  A  second  pageant  will 
salute  Hawaii.  Taking  part  will 
be  2,000  Camp  Fire  Girls  of 
Chicago. 

35  Years  On  H-A 

Chicago  —  Harry  Reutlinger, 
city  editor  of  the  Herald-Amer- 
ican,  observed  his  35th  anniver¬ 
sary  with  the  Hearst  paper  here 
Aug.  8.  He  joined  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  American  as  an 
office  boy.  He  has  been  city 
editor  for  ten  years. 

■ 

Aide  to  Brannan 

Washington  —  Charles  N. 
Feildson,  a  former  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald, 
has  been  appointed  an  assistant 
to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brannan. 


MADE  TO  FIT  every  budget  are 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classi¬ 
fied  ads.  Everybody  can  afiord 
them!  Everybody  profits  by 
them!  Senej  yours  In  NOW! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  Broadway 
Now  York  18,  Now  York 
Tol.:  BRyont  9-3052 


Printers  Back 
At  Bismarck; 

Get  10c  Raise  i 


Bismarck,  N.  D.— Printers 
who  failed  to  report  for  work 
here  last  week  returned  to  their 
jobs  at  the  Bismarck  Tribune 
Aug.  10,  following  the  “ironing 
out  of  their  differences”  with 
the  publisher. 

The  printers,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
also  settled  their  differences 
with  the  Conrad  Publishing  Co 
publishers  of  a  weekiy  news¬ 
paper  and  a  shopping  news,  and 
two  commercial  shops.  Settle¬ 
ment  was  on  the  basis  of  a  10  ) 
cents  an  hour  increase,  pre¬ 
viously  offered  by  the  Tribune  I 
bringing  the  new  scale  to  $1.75 
an  hour  under  an  oral  agree- 
ment.  , 

The  Tribune,  oldest  union  ! 
shop  paper  in  the  state,  con¬ 
tinued  publishing  during  the  I 
“walkout,”  which  was  not 
termed  a  strike  by  the  print¬ 
ers.  After  using  the  facilities 
of  the  Mandan  (N.  D.)  Pioneer, 
open  shop  newspaper,  on  Aug. 

3,  the  Tribune  resumed  publica¬ 
tion  from  its  own  plant,  using 
engraved  pages  and  some  pages 
from  the  Pioneer,  including  all 
scheduled  national  advertising 
Local  ads,  under  the  “cold  type' 
method,  made  their  appearance 
in  the  'Tribune  and  continued  to 
increase  in  size  during  the  six 
days  the  paper  was  without 
printers. 


Print  it  in 
k  the  West 

/  fOR  WESTERN 
\  DISTRIBUTION 


Los  Angelas 

Flying  us  the  copy,  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates 
saves  time  and  money 
when  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  print  on  news¬ 
print...  black,  color  or 
process  colors. ..fast, 
modern  rotary  presses. 
Samples  and  prices 
on  request. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Botary  Printing  Sgseklistt 
3621  West  54tli  Street 
les  Angeles  43,  Cellf. 
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Back  in  1859,  a  Connecticut  Yankee  named  Drake  made  history  when  he 
brought  in  the  nation's  first  commercial  oil  well.  His  discovery  at 
Titusville,  Pa.,  gave  birth  to  a  new  industry  and  created  a  new  design  for 
living.  In  1949,  this  industry  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  progress 
over  the  past  90  years,  is  still  growing,  and  is  still  adding  to  that 
pattern  of  comfort  and  happiness  which  it  inspired.  To  serve  the  country 
even  better  than  in  the  past,  petroleum  is  investing  another  2.1  billion 
dollars  in  new  facilities  and  equipment  ,  and  further  modernization  of  its 
physical  plant  during  the  current  year.  This  vast  sum,  representing  both 
earnings  and  borrowed  funds,  is  equal  to  $1,000  for  each  of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  two  million  persons  working  in  oil. 

*  *  *  ^  * 

Synthetic  rubber  may  be  added  to  the  highway  of  the  future,  to 
increase  durability  and  de«crease  maintenance  costs.  Extensive  tests  are 
underway  now  to  determine  the  practicality  and  economy  of  the  rubber- 
asphalt  highways.  Preliminary  tests  indicate  that  the  somewhat  higher 
construction  costs  will  be  offset  many  times  over  by  lowered  maintenance 
costs.  Both  synthetic  rubber  and  asphalt  are  petroleum  products,  and 
their  use  in  this  fashion  will  mark  another  important  contribution  by 
this  industry  to  the  economy  and  comfort  of  the  nation's  millions. 

Just  as  the  meat  industry  uses  everything  but  the  squeal  from  the 
pig,  so  does  the  petroleum  industry  in  processing  a  barrel  of  crude  oil. 
Nothing  is  wasted,  not  even  the  dregs  and  scrapings  from  the  inside  of  the 
giant  cat  crackers.  And  now  even  the  smoke  itself  is  being  reclaimed! 

On  the  west  coast,  a  chemical  firm  is  processing  the  smoke  and  gases  from 
an  oil  refinery,  and  is  extracting  as  much  as  50  tons  of  sulphur  per  day 
from  them.  Nothing  goes  up  in  smoke  in  petroleum - not  even  the  smoke, 

****>!!!(! 

One  more  hazard  in  aviation  has  been  eliminated  by  petroleum  research 
After  long  and  tedious  experimentation,  petroleum  scientists  have  produced 
a  completely  non-flammable  hydraulic  fluid,  which  is  used  in  operating 
landing  gears  and  flaps.  This  solves  a  problem  that  plane  engineers  and 
designers  had  been  wrestling  with  for  years.  Most  hydraulic  fluids  provide 
a  fire  hazard;  but,  in  spectacular  tests,  the  new  fluid  would  not  ignite, 
even  though  atomized  under  a  pressure  of  3,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
and  sprayed  into  the  5,000-degree  flame  of  a  welding  torch. 

:|c  J|c  «  9{t  « 

The  industry  is  spending  100  million  dollars  a  year  on  research  to 
create  and  perfect  new  and  better  products  like  this  for  American  industry 
and  the  American  people. 

For  complete  details  on  other  petroleum  information,  write  to; 

Harold  B.  Miller 

Executive  Director 

Oil  Industry  Information  Committee 

50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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'  Linotype  Research  announces 

New  developments 
to  cut  maintenance  costs— 
simplify  operation 


HERE  ARE  some  of  the  new  Linotype  improvements. 
These,  and  many  more,  are  supplied  at  no  extra  cost 
on  every  Linotype  now  being  shipped  from  the  factory. 

The  new  cam  construction  completely  eliminates 
wear  on  the  pot  pump  cam  surface  . . .  roller  rides  only 
on  hardened-steel  shoes  avoiding  any  maintenance 
problems;  a  new  adjustment  for  the  pot  pump  spring 
permits  simple  adjustment  of  the  plunger  pressure;  the 
Linolizing*  process  reduces  mold  maintenance.  These 
are  but  a  few  developments  from  Linotype  Research 
which  help  lower  operating  and  maintenance  costs. 

Other  improvements  (not  illustrated)  include  the 
new  delivery  slide  long  finger  which  requires  no  ad¬ 


justment  for  varying  lengths  of  lines;  a  mold  slide 
safety  which  stops  the  machine  instantly  if  anything 
interferes  with  forward  motion  of  mold  slide;  separate 
Micro -Therm  crucible  and  mouthpiece  controls  to 
provide  closer  temperature  regulation  and  adjustable 
orifices  to  simplify  the  initial  setting  of  the  new  gas  pot; 
a  new  delivery  lever  construction  that  permits  quicker, 
easier  adjustment  from  the  front  of  the  machine. 

And  there  are  still  many  more  improvements  al¬ 
ready  on  new  machines  ...  all  designed  to  cut  costs 
. . .  all  resulting  from  Linotype  Research.  It  is  Linotype 
Research  which  enables  your  Linotype  representative 
to  help  you  plan  a  more  efficient  composing  room. 


•TRADE  MARK— SURFACE  TREATMENT 


S^t  in  Linotifpe  Titnea  Koman,  Krbar  Hold  Cundenaed  anti  (Ar  2>jNir(4iM  i'amily 


TO  CUT  MOLD  MAINTENANCE,  all  Linotype 
molds  are  now  Linolized.  This  new  process  pre¬ 
vents  metal  from  fusing  to  molds  and  reduces 
daily  maintenance.  Linolized  molds  make  slug 
ejection  smoother  — cut  matrix  damage.  Linoliz¬ 
ing  is  free  on  all  new  Linotype  molds. 


i  LINOTYPE  =  LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


TO  REDUCE  WEAR,  a  new  construction  for  pot  pump 
cam  allows  the  com  roller  to  moke  contact  only  with 
hardened-steel  shoes— wear  on  the  surface  of  the  com  is 
eliminated.  The  plunger  is  raised  by  cam-shoe  action 
bwt  returns  to  normal  position  before  casting — no  ad¬ 
ditional  air  can  enter  pot  throat.  Top  illustration  shows 
the  roller  in  lifted  position.  The  bottom  photo  illustrates 
roller  making  contact  with  hardened-steel  shoe. 


PERMANENT  ADJUSTMENT  of  star  wheel 
friction  from  the  front  of  the  machine  is  as¬ 
sured  with  new  shaft  and  square-headed 
adjusting  screw.  Tension  is  changed  by  re¬ 
volving  the  screw  head  — star  wheel  itself 
can  be  used  for  making  this  adjustment.  A 
pin  prevents  nut  from  dropping  off  shaft. 
Replacing  star  wheel  on  shaft  locks  setting. 


EASY  ADJUSTMENT  without  tools 
of  pot  pump  pressure  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  with  new  handle  nut  located 
in  front  of  Linotype  base.  The  pot 
pump  pressure  may  be  maintained 
at  the  exact  setting  which  gives 
the  best  casting  results.  The  new, 
extra-long  pot  pump  spring  sends 
a  more  even  flow  of  metal  into  the 
mold  throughout  downward  thrust 
of  the  pot  pump  plunger. 


\ 
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FREEDOM  MANIFESTO 

By  Edward  J.  Meetnon 
Editor,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 

MR.  MEEMAN  offered  this  first  draft  of  a 
proposed  Freedom  Manifesto  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  early  this  year  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  It  is  timeless;  as  inspiring  and 
important  now  as  when  first  delivered. 
“The  Communist  Manifesto  led  mankind 
to  slavery  and  despair.  The  Freedom 
Manifesto  will  guide  the  world  to  liberty 
and  hope”  Mr.  Meeman  writes. 

FOR  THE  last  100  years,  the  world  has 
been  dominated  by  the  Communist 
Manifesto,  issued  by  Marx  and  Engels  in 
1848.  True  liberalism  has  been  under  at¬ 
tack  from  Marxism  from  without.  As  the 
democratic  nations  have  been  weakened 
by  human  fifth  columns,  so  the  demo¬ 
cratic  philosophy  has  been  weakened  from 
within  by  the  poison  of  Marxist  concep¬ 
tions,  and  related  statist  conceptions. 

By  its  fruits,  shall  we  know  this  philos¬ 
ophy.  The  Marxist  century  has  ended 
with  half  of  the  world  in  slavery  and  the 
other  half  in  fear. 

We  are,  in  this  year  of  1949,  starting  a 
new  century.  Let  us  make  it  a  century  of 
hope. 

Let  us,  in  this  year  of  1949,  issue  a 
Freedom  Manifesto.  The  Communist  Mani¬ 
festo  led  mankind  to  slavery  and  despair. 
The  Freedom  Manifesto  will  guide  the 
world  to  liberty  and  hope. 

Let  me  propose  a  basis  for  the  Freedom 
Manifesto. 

Proposed  Basis  oi  the  Freedom  Manii«sto 

We  proclaim  the  Free  Society. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  economic,  since 
economics  is  basic.  We  do  not  accept  the 
Marxian  theory  that  Man  is  animated  only 
by  materialistic  motives.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  ideas  and  ideals  are  only  an 
expression  of  a  pre-determined  economic 
system;  but  we  do  believe  that  ideas  and 
ideals  which  do  not  find  expression  in 
the  way  we  work,  buy,  sell,  distribute  and 
consume  are  vain.  So  we  express  freedom 
in  our  economic  life. 

Marxism  teaches  that  one  economic  sys¬ 
tem  succeeds  another  in  automatic  evolu¬ 
tion — slavery,  feudism,  capitalism.  Marx¬ 
ists  claim  that  capitalism  is  destined  to  be 
followed  by  socialism  or  collectivism 
which  is  to  be  the  final  and  permanent 
system.  This  we  deny. 

Economic  Diversity 

There  is  no  need  to  accept,  or  reason  to 
choose,  a  society  dominated  by  one  eco¬ 
nomic  form.  In  our  Free  Society,  various 
economic  forms  exist  side  by  side,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  each  other,  and  flourish  as 
they  meet  human  needs  and  conceptions 
of  the  good  life:  they  diminish  as  they  do 
not  meet  these  needs. 

In  our  free  society  there  is  self-employ¬ 
ment — the  person  who  employs  himself 
repairing  radios,  or  watches,  or  automo¬ 
biles,  or  making  by  hand  furniture,  or 
baskets,  or  hats,  or  cookery.  Perhaps  we 
should  have  more  self-employment:  cer¬ 
tainly  it  should  be  recognized  as  one  of 
our  permanent  and  valued  economic  forms, 
and  the  doors  chould  be  always  wide- 
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The  spirit  of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the 
breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life. 


open  to  it  for  those  who  like  it  and  can 
make  it  pay. 

There  is  the  partnership. 

There  is  the  co-operative,  where  a  group 
of  people  join  forces  to  produce,  to  sell, 
or  to  buy. 

There  is  the  corporation.  Corrections 
are  needed  in  corporate  structure  and 
practice.  Stockholders  should  have  more 
voice  and  take  more  responsibility.  Work¬ 
ers  should  share  profits  and  have  a  sense 
of  owning  and  belonging.  Perhaps,  even, 
corporations  need  to  develop  and  perhaps 
can  develop,  souls.  However,  which  of  us 
would  want  to  live  in  a  society  without 
corporations?  Not  everyone  wants  to 
work  for  himself,  or  in  a  co-operative,  or 
for  the  government,  or  to  depend  on  such 
forms  to  meet  all  his  needs.  There  are 
things  which  the  corporation  can  do  better 
than  any  other  economic  form.  So  the 
corporation  is  permanently  one  of  the 
economic  forms  in  our  free  society. 

There  is  government  or  public  owner¬ 
ship.  Public  ownership  is  sometimes  in¬ 
efficient.  sometimes  bureaucratic;  but  there 
are  economic  activities  which  government 
— municipal,  state,  or  national — can  do 
better  than  a  co-operative  or  a  corpora¬ 
tion.  So  we  will  have  government  owner¬ 
ship  in  our  free  society.  We  shall  get 
away  from  bureaucracy  and  inefficiency 
by  an  extension  of  the  TVA  idea.  That 
is,  through  the  government  corporation 
instead  of  the  bureau,  through  regional¬ 
ism  instead  of  centralization  in  the  cap¬ 
ital,  we  shall  induce  government  enter¬ 
prise  rather  than  mere  government  opera¬ 
tion.  In  such  government  enterprise,  em¬ 
ployes  are  under  a  personnel  system,  op¬ 
pressed  neither  by  political  uncertainty 
nor  by  the  dead  hand  of  an  unimaginative 
civil  service;  they  may  find  careers,  pro¬ 
motion,  and  security  such  as  they  would 
find  with  a  well-managed  corporation. 

However,  government  operation  is  only 
one  of  our  economic  forms;  it  is  not  a 
social  corrective  of  ills  that  may  exist 
in  other  forms.  Law,  not  collectivism,  is 
that  corrective. 

No  Final  Decision 

In  our  Free  Society,  we  never  make  a 
final  decision  as  to  how  much  of  one  eco¬ 
nomic  form  we  shall  have  and  how  piuch 
of  another.  If  a  government  operation 
is  not  working  well,  the  people  will  not 
hesitate  to  sell  it  to  a  corporation  or  a 
co-operative.  If  it  is  indicated  that  a  cor¬ 
porate  activity  should  be  under  public 
ownership,  the  people  will  not  hesitate  to 
buy  it.  Experience  and  a  sense  of  values. 


not  dogmatic  theory,  will  determine  their 
decisions,  and  decisions  are  always  subject 
to  review.  We  find  what  is  better  by 
never-ending  thought  and  experiment 
However,  changes  from  one  form  to  an 
other  are  made  without  confiscation,  and 
without  harm  or  loss  to  individuals. 

Private  Property 

The  right  of  private  property  is  funda¬ 
mental. 

The  institution  of  private  property  is 
not  evil;  it  is  a  positive  good.  Property 
is  necessary  to  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  man.  A  propertyless  man  can  have 
spiritual  freedom  and  dignity,  but  not 
complete  freedom  of  movement,  activity 
and  enjoyment:  he  cannot  be  an  effective 
citizen  in  a  vigorous  democracy.  If  prop¬ 
erty  is  not  owned  by  individuals,  it  will  be 
owned  by  the  state,  and  the  state  will 
thereby  become  a  dictatorship.  We  need 
to  have  property  more  fairly  acquired, 
more  widely  distributed,  and  more  se¬ 
curely  held  against  loss  and  confiscation. 
High  taxes  from  war  and  excessive  gov¬ 
ernmental  activities  are  one  form  of  con¬ 
fiscation.  A  free  society  requires  that 
most  of  its  citizens  shall  be  responsible 
property  owners. 

Labor  Movement 

With  such  a  conception  of  the  need  of 
private  property,  the  labor  movement  will 
necessarily  change  its  strategy.  Instead 
of  moving  on  and  on  in  the  industrial  field 
toward  the  confiscation  of  profits,  it  will 
see  them  as  a  necessary  thing.  It  will 
strive  to  increase  the  property  holdings 
of  the  workers  it  represents.  Under  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  private  property  is  becom¬ 
ing  ever  more  widely  held,  the  workers 
represented  by  labor  unions  would  be¬ 
come  owners  of  stocks  in  their  own  and 
other  industries.  Workers  should  become 
owners;  owners  should  be  workers.  Thus 
we  can  attain  a  stability  under  which 
society  will  not  move,  with  “the  inevit¬ 
ability  of  gradualness,”  into  a  centralized 
socialist  state. 

Reserves 

Under  such  a  system  there  should  be 
few  periods  of  recession  or  depression. 

However,  corporations  should  build  up 
reserves  for  pensions  and  for  employment, 
in  order  to  avoid  lay-offs  or  discharges  in 
slack  times.  This  will  minimize  depend¬ 
ence  on  government  and  strengthen  the 
property  system. 

But  no  security  outside  oneself  can 
equal  the  security  of  ownership  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  a  system  in  which  property  is 
made  secure. 

The  ownership  of  property  by  individ¬ 
uals,  and  the  building  up  of  private  sav¬ 
ings  reserves  should  be  that  reliance. 

Decentralization 

A  healthy  rural  life  is  the  foundation  of 
a  free  society.  A  family  living  on  its  own 
acres  is  the  ideal. 

We  favor  the  decentralization  of  prop¬ 
erty,  of  industries,  or  population.  Our 
cities  are  too  big.  They  should  be  re¬ 
made  to  make  possible  more  wholesome 
living.  Bring  the  country  to  the  city,  as 
we  have  already  brought  urban  comforts 
to  the  countryside.  Eliminate  smoke, 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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mention _ 

ROY  Pinkerton,  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  the  John  P.  Scripps 
Newspapers,  and  Mrs.  Pinker¬ 
ton  recently  returned  from  a 
four-month  trip  to  14  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  western  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries.  Both  wrote 
articles  that  appeared  in  the 
six  newspapers  of  the  group. 

Walter  J.  Mason,  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staffer  for  almost 
15  years,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Parkersburg  ( W.  Va.) 
Sentinel,  effective  Sept.  1.  The 
former  Wheeling  newspaperman 
was  with  AP  in  Charleston,  Bal¬ 
timore.  New  York  and  New 
Delhi,  India.  He  will  succeed 
the  late  John  Fisher. 

W.  C.  Tucker,  editor  of  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Columbus  Lions  Club. 

Thomas  G.  Lanphier,  Jr.,  has 
resigned  as  editor  of  the  Boise 
Idaho  Daily  Statesman.  He 
made  no  announcement  of  fu¬ 
ture  plans. 

E.  Joseph  Albertson,  editor 
of  the  Peekskill  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Star,  was  the  guest  of 
President  Quirino  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  recently  in  Manila.  Mr. 
Albertson,  who  is  on  a  tour  of 
the  Orient,  was  principal  of 
Manila  High  School  30  years  ago 
and  one  of  his  pupils  was  Mr. 
Quirino.  who  also  worked  as 
clerk  in  his  office. 

Merritt  C.  Speidel,  president, 
Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has 
recovered  from  injuries,  which 
included  a  broken  right  arm. 
sustained  in  a  fall  in  his  Palo 
Alto,  Calif,  home. 

Buell  W.  Hudson,  publisher 
of  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call, 
and  Mrs.  Hudson  and  their  two 
daughters  are  enroute  home 
from  their  first  trip  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast. 

William  J.  Pape,  publisher  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  American  and  Sunday 
Republican,  became  a  great¬ 
grandfather  Aug.  4  when  a  son. 
Eric.  3d.  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eric  W.  Pape  of  Duxbury, 
Mass.,  at  Waterbury  Hospital. 


On  the  Business  Side 

Harley  V.  Dee,  who  was  with 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  pub¬ 
lishers  representatives.  has 
joined  the  Chicago  sales  staff 
of  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  representatives. 

C.  Morris  South,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Montgomery 
1^3.)  Examiner,  has  been 
wsted  to  business  manager. 
Daniel  Hawk  succeeds  him  in 
his  former  job. 

Marvin  A.  Woodyard  has  re¬ 
igned  as  bookkeeper  for  the 
Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Tele- 
Sraph  after  25  years  in  that 
post. 

Freeman  Otto,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Yankton  (S.  D.) 
cress  and  Dakotan,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  South  Dakota  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  national  convention 
irattsportation  committee  this 
sunnner. 

W.  Hoover,  once  man¬ 


aging  editor  of  the  Garden  City 
(Kan.)  Telegram  and  more  re¬ 
cently  executive  secretary. 
Western  Kansas  Development 
Association,  will  become  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Great  Bend 
(Kan.)  Tribune  Aug.  20.  He 
succeeds  J.  Alan  Coogan,  who 
resigned  to  return  to  South 
America,  where  he  spent  12 
years  with  the  United  Press. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Charles  McGee,  telegraph  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Salem  (Mass.)  News, 
has  retired  after  41  years  of 
newspapier  work.  Salem  News¬ 
paper  Guildsmen  presented  him 
with  a  television  set. 

Arthur  E.  Brooks,  onetime 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Post-Gazette 
staffer  has  been  put  in  charge 
of  the  Naugatuck,  Conn,  bureau 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican.  He  also  was  with  AP 
and  INS  in  Pittsburgh. 

Howard  Larkin,  a  recent 
Yale  graduate,  has  joined  the 
Naugatuck,  Conn,  bureau  of  the 
Waterbury  ( Conn. )  American, 
succeeding  John  M.  Kenney, 
who  resigned  after  more  than 
30  years’  service. 

John  Crockett,  former  mo¬ 
tion  picture  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  is  now  as¬ 
sistant  press  attache  at  the 
United  States  Embassy  in 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia. 

Al  Jackson,  once  managing 
editor  of  the  Bridgeport  ( Conn. ) 
Herald,  has  become  a  publicity 
staffer  for  the  Republican  Party 
in  Fairfield  County,  Conn. 

Guido  Cribari  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  supervising  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Westchester  County 
(  N.  Y. )  Publishers,  Inc.  ( eight 
dailies  and  four  weeklies).  His 
assistant,  Al  Bamberger,  has 
succeeded  him  as  sports  editor 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  Argus. 

W.  Benton  Jones,  managing 
editor,  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Parks  and  Harbors 
Commission. 

David  Hallack,  former  editor 
of  the  Dillon  (Mont.)  Daily 
Tribune,  was  appointed  public 
relations  officer  and  editor  of 
the  Michigan  Legionnaire  at  the 
recent  annual  state  convention 
in  Detroit. 

Al  Wagner,  June  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Missouri 
school  of  journalism,  is  new  on 
the  Norfolk  (Va. )  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch  staff. 

H.  Reid  has  left  the  Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispmtch  to  accept  an 
administrative  post  with  the 
Norfolk  County  school  system. 

Lenore  Cahill,  whose  hus¬ 
band  recently  became  a  Nor¬ 
folk  Ledger-Dispatch  staffer,  has 
been  added  to  the  paper’s  staff. 
Both  came  from  the  Beckley 
(W.  Va.)  Raleigh  Register. 

Boman  Rochester,  sports  ed¬ 
itor,  has  been  promote  to  the 
city  staff  of  the  Griffin  (Ga.) 
Daily  News,  and  Billy  Knight, 
reporter,  has  been  named  sports 
editor. 

Luke  Teasley  has  left  the 
Griffin  Daily  News,  and  is  now 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Columbus  ( Ga. )  Ledger  and 
Enquirer. 
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Anne  Mayes  succeeds  Roberta 
Beck  as  society  editor  of  the 
Griffin  Daily  News. 

Jessie  MacGuire,  veteran  po¬ 
lice  reporter  for  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Journal,  has  taken 
on  added  chores  as  church  page 
editor. 

Mary  Wood,  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Post  radio  and  night  club  editor, 
is  now  also  writing  a  “Discov¬ 
eries  In  Dining"  column. 

Curtis  Lovely  has  left  the 
Cincinnati  Post  editorial  staff. 

Paul  M.  Fulcomer,  once  on 
the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  copy  desk  and  since  1946 
assistant  to  the  news  editor  of 
Broadcasting  magazine,  has  been 
appointed  publicity  director  of 
Hamline  University,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

David  Lewis  is  the  new  state 
editor  of  the  Alton  (Ill.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegraph.  He  was  sports 
editor  of  the  Edwardsville  (Ill.) 
Intelligencer  before  becoming 
chief  of  the  Telegraph’s  Wood 
River  bureau  in  194)8.  He  is 
succeeded  at  Wood  River  by 
Dick  Ferry,  a  June  graduate  of 
James  Miliken  University. 

Mitchell  Britt  is  now  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle. 

William  H.  Baker,  former 
managing  and  associate  editor 
of  the  Sedan  ( Kan. )  Times-Star, 
has  moved  to  the  Brookings 
(S.  D.)  Register  news  staff. 

Durand  C.  Young  has  left  his 
job  as  sports  editor  of  the  Huron 
(S.  D. )  Plainsman  to  be  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D.  safety  council. 

Robert  H.  Dodsley,  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of  South  Dakota 
State  College,  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Journal. 

Robert  P.  Hogan,  public  infor¬ 
mation  officer  for  the  veterans’ 
administration  in  Des  Moines 
and  previously  a  Cedar  Rapids 
(la.)  Gazette  reporter,  has  been 
named  news  bureau  manager 


of  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  succeeding  Gerald  Bo¬ 
gan,  who  will  be  PR  director 
of  the  Iowa  GOP. 

Edwin  Butterworth,  Jr.,  has 
resigned  as  asslstamt  news  editor 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News  to  join  the  jour- 
naiism  staff  of  Brigham  Young 
University,  Provo,  Utah,  where 
he  will  be  director  of  publica¬ 
tions  and  instruct  several 
classes. 

Jack  B.  Jarr.ard  moves  from 
the  copy  desk  to  assistant  news 
editor  at  the  Deseret  News. 

Alan  Cline  has  left  the 
Deseret  News  copy  desk,  and 
plans  to  enter  Northwestern 
University  for  graduate  study  of 
journalism.  Clarence  S.  Barker 
has  been  transferred  from  the 
church  department  to  the  copy 
desk. 

King  Durkee,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Deseret  News,  and 
Mrs.  Durkee  are  parents  of  a 
boy  bom  July  25,  their  first 
child. 

N.  Laverl  Christensen  has 
been  named  to  the  newly- 
created  position  of  managing 
editor  of  the  Provo  ( Utah ) 
Herald.  The  appointment  marks 
his  return  to  the  Herald  after 
a  year’s  absence,  during  which 
time  he  was  Provo  bureau  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News. 

Leo  Perry  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  state  capitol 
run,  Deseret  News,  to  head  the 
News’  Provo  bureau,  and 
Charles  D.  Wood  has  been 
transferred  from  rewrite  to  the 
capitol  run. 

Vincent  Lockhart,  Jerry 
Sheridan,  Mrs.  Bonnie  Merri- 
MAN,  Patsy  Dinan  and  Nancy 
Greef  have  been  added  to  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Times.  Mr.  Lockhart  re¬ 
cently  sold  his  interest  in  the 
Canadian  (Tex.)  Record;  Mr. 
Sheridan  had  published  a  Colo¬ 
rado  weekly. 


a  new  feature  on  every  reacier's  favorite  topic, 

“LET’S  TALK  ABOUT  YOU” 

by  Ralph  Habas,  Ph.D. 


an  absorbing 


How  can  you  cut  down  smoking?  How  can  you  control 
your  temper?  How  can  you  work  more  efficiently?  In 
new  250-word  daily  column,  Ralph 
Habas  discusses  these  and  similar  com¬ 
mon  problems  .  .  .  makes  sensible  sug¬ 
gestions  based  on  sound  psychology, 
liberally  leavened  with  humor  and  liv¬ 
ened  with  fresh,  bright  art.  It’s  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  kind  of  "problem”  column 
— one  your  readers  will  like.  First  re¬ 
lease,  October  3.  Wire  today  for  a 
preview  peek  at  proofs! 


Ralph  Habas,  Ph  D., 
author  of  "Morals  for 
Moderns"  and  "The 
Art  of  Self-Control." 
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smells,  noise  and  traffic  haz¬ 
ards.  Bring  to  the  country  the 
interest  and  variety  of  the  city; 
to  the  city  dweller  that  self- 
expression  that  comes  from 
working  with  growing  and  liv¬ 
ing  things. 

Mass  Production 

Mass  production  should  have 
brought  Man  freedom  from 
drudgery,  not  slavery  to  mech¬ 
anism  and  to  artificial  appetites 
for  un-needed  things  or  cheap 
satisfactions.  The  object  of  mass 
production  should  not  be  some¬ 
thing  not  needed  or  to  be 
thrown  away  after  a  brief  use. 

The  commercial  manufacture 
of  food  and  clothing  outside  the 
home,  the  commercial  perform¬ 
ance  of  services  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  which  the  individual  should 
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do  for  himself  has  been  carried 
too  far.  We  need  to  do  more 
things  for  ourselves  with  our 
own  hands. 

Exaggerated,  high  pressure 
advertising  is  illegitimate.  Man 
is  not  a  consumer.  He  is  not  a 
waste  container  for  industries 
whose  wheels  dare  not  stop.  In¬ 
dustry  is  a  servant  whose 
wheels  turn  at  the  command 
of  Man  to  satisfy  his  needs.  We 
are  not  slaves  of  the  industrial 
machine. 

Political  Democracy 

Freedom  depends  on  a  vigor¬ 
ous  political  democracy  also. 
Citizens  should  take  responsi¬ 
bility  for  government  in  their 
counties,  towns,  and  cities. 
When  citizens’  committees, 
without  selfish  motives,  organize 
permanently  to  maintain  non¬ 
political  council-manager  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  is  done  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  they  are  accepting  their 
responsibility.  Then  there  is 
no  room  for  a  boss. 

Union  of  the  Free 

We  do  not  despair  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  wish  to 
continue  our  efforts  to  make  it 
ever  more  and  more  effective  as 
the  organization  of  our  “one 
world.’’  But  we  put  freedom 
first.  Freedom  is  fundamental. 
If  freedom  is  to  be  preserved 
and  extended  in  the  world  as 
a  whole,  then  the  nations  which 
have  long  practiced  freedom 
must  federate.  They  must  have 
a  common  policy  in  internation¬ 
al  affairs,  a  common  defense 
force,  a  common  currency,  com¬ 
mon  citizenship,  and  a  customs 
union.  Therefore,  we  favor  a 
Federal  Union,  not  merely  a 
military  alliance,  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  countries — those  con¬ 
tributing  and  those  receiving. 
Those  are  the  United  States. 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Eire, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  democra¬ 
cies  of  Western  Europe.  We 
favor  a  great  Union  of  the  Free, 
and  we  urge  that  the  first  steps 
be  taken  now.  If  the  present 
crisis  which  threatens  freedom 
should  pass,  it  will  still  be  nec¬ 
essary.  in  order  to  avert  or  to 
cope  with  future  dangers,  that 
the  free  nations  be  permanently 
united  with  each  other.  To  the 
great  Union  should  be  added 
other  states,  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  wish  to  join  and  can 
qualify  through  having  estab¬ 
lished  within  themselves  the 
practice  of  freedom  and  de¬ 
mocracy. 

Man 

In  order  to  bring  into  being 
and  preserve  this  Free  Society, 
we  must  have  men  who  are  de¬ 
termined  to  remain  free,  and 
who  know  how  to  remain  free. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  nature  of  Man.  He  need 
only  awaken  to  what  he  really 
is,  and  live  in  the  fullness  and 
perfection  of  his  true  nature. 
He  was  made  for  dominion  over 
a  self  and  a  world  which  offer 
him  satisfaction  of  God,  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  Divine  Being. 
When  man  lives  as  one  with 
(jiod,  and  wields  God's  infinite 
power,  he  will  not  desire  any 
puny  power  over  other  men. 
He  will  not  submit  to  any  hu¬ 
man  being  so  foolish  as  to  wish 
to  lord  it  over  him.  Here  is  the 
key  to  human  freedom. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


“He  only  hurries  like  this  when  it 


How  shall  we  get  such  men, 
such  citizens  for  our  Free  So¬ 
ciety?  By  cultivating  them. 
The  principles  are  laid  down  in 
all  religions.  Religions  do  not 
agree  on  the  reasons  why  men 
should  be  good,  but  they  sub¬ 
stantially  agree  on  what  men 
should  do.  The  need  is  to  get 
these  teachings  practiced.  This 
can  best  be  done  by  forming 
groups  or  circles  of  laymen  in 
each  faith  to  meet  with  each 
other  to  study  the  practice  of 
religion  and  to  encourage  each 
other  in  that  practice.  It  is 
useful  also  to  form  “cells”  which 
cut  across  denominational  lines 
for  the  encouragement  of  the 
practice  of  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  in  freedom. 

Thus  men  will  be  trained  to 
live  and  help  other  men  to  live 
in  the  sunlight  of  freedom  in 
the  joy  of  that  self-expression 
which  belongs  to  all  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  God. 


For  the  correction,  comple¬ 
tion.  enrichment  and  activation 
of  the  Freedom  Manifesto  I  in¬ 
vite  the  communication  and  co¬ 
operation  of  all  men  and  women 
everywhere  who  love  freedom. 

■ 

Sunday  Sun  Editor 
Dies  in  Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Md. — ^H.  Lowrey 
Cooling.  53,  editor  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  since  1940,  died  Aug. 
10  of  a  heart  attack. 

Born  in  Seaford,  Del.,  Mr. 
Cooling  started  newspaper 
work  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
after  attending  Baltimore  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute.  He  was  at 
one  time  editor  of  the  Easton 
Gazette. 

In  1916  Mr.  ’  Cooling  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Sun  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  later  became  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Evening  Sun, 
then  assistant  Sunday  Sun  edi¬ 
tor.  He  was  an  ensign  in  the 
United  States  Navy  in  World 
War  I. 
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's  some  shindig  with  sandwiches." 

Mathews  Back; 
Missed  Flight 
Where  13  Died 

San  Francisco — William  R. 
Mathews,  publisher  of  the  Tuc¬ 
son  (Ariz. )  Star,  visited  his 
mother  and  brother  here  this 
week  on  returning  from  the 
Dutch  Government  tour  which 
cost  the  lives  of  13  American 
newsmen. 

“It  didn't  make  sense.  It  still 
doesn’t,”  Mr.  Mathews  said  of 
the  tragedy  he  missed  because 
he  wanted  to  see  how  the  new 
Philippines  government  is  func¬ 
tioning. 

Mr.  Mathews  said  both  he 
and  the  only  other  survivor, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Brandon,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  had  made 
plans  to  leave  the  party  before 
the  group  left  the  Hague.  Mrs. 
Brandon  dropped  from  the 
group  in  Batavia  July  7.  Mr. 
Mathews  proceeded  to  Singa¬ 
pore  for  one  more  day  of  the 
official  tour.  Mrs.  Brandon  is 
returning  via  Europe. 

■ 

Services  for  Moorad 

Portland,  Ore. — Funeral  serv¬ 
ices  for  George  Moorad.  victim 
of  the  airliner  crash  July  12 
near  Bombay,  India,  took  place 
here  Aug.  3.  The  ashes  of  the 
newspaperman  who  had  start^ 
his  carer  as  office  boy  at  the 
Oregon  Journal  and  had  coverw 
the  Far  East,  Orient  and  Russia 
as  a  war  correspondent  were 
flown  to  Portland  from  Bombay. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
correspondent  for  the  Oregonian 
and  its  affiliate  station,  KGW. 

Life  Has  New  M.E. 

Edward  K.  Thomp^n 
been  appointed  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Life,  succeeding  Joseph 
J.  Thorndike,  Jr.,  who  resigned. 
Mr.  Thompson  was  ^o^^riy 
with  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal. 
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books  in  revew 

Top  Novelist-Reporter 
Writes  About  Writing 

By  Prol.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  JoumalUm.  Columbia  UniTorsity.  N.  Y. 

TO  WRITE  by  Kenneth  torian,  had  stated 


Roberts.  New  \ork:  Doubleday  and 
Ci’inpany,  472  pp.  $3.50. 

This  book  crackles  with  vi¬ 
tality,  with  the  incandescent  en- 
gj.gy — and  almost  all  the  details 
—that  clawed  the  author's  way 
through  his  furious  struggle  to 
become  a  writer.  “I  Wanted  to 
Write”  is  a  frank,  virile  auto¬ 
biography  that  hews  strictly  to 
the  facts  of  Kenneth  Roberts' 
writing  life. 

As  such,  the  thick  chronicle 
of  journalistic  marches,  hack 
author  sloggings,  and  hard-won 
literary  triumphs  results  in  the 
clear,  warm  picture  of  the  man 
himself  that  Roberts  achieves 
for  his  own  characters  through 
intimate,  objective  narrative 
without  expository  interlard- 
ings.  You  get  almost  a  daily 
diary  of  Roberts’  newspaper, 
magazine,  and  creative  assaults 
upon  his  objective. 

Roberts,  who  was  a  news¬ 
paperman  himself  and  became 
one  of  America's  leading  novel¬ 
ists— as  almost  every  newspa¬ 
perman  plans  to  do — plaintively 
explains:  ‘‘It’s  hard  to  hint  to 
a  dewy-eyed  young  lady  panting 
to  plunge  into  a  deathless  novel 
that  she  needs  at  least  five 
years’  experience  on  a  news¬ 
paper  .  .  .  and  Wanta  Writers 
come  for  advice.  There  isn't 
much  an  author  can  say  to  a 
person  who  wants  to  write  ex¬ 
cept.  ‘Go  ahead  and  write.’  ” 

With  manuscripts  of  one  or 
another  of  his  novels  displayed 
in  important  libraries,  colleges, 
and  museums,  Roberts  must 
have  had  all  sorts  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  literary  pickers  and 
stealers  seek  his  counsel,  want¬ 
ing  to  pick  his  brains  and  steal 
his  ideas.  ‘‘I  Wanted  to  Write” 
is  his  answer.  It  reads  as 
though  Roberts  desperately,  as 
the  millionth  seeker  left,  had 
gathered  armfuls  of  notes,  used 
and  unused,  a  drawerful  of 
diaries,  bound  them  loosely  but 
fascinatingly  with  a  salty, 
Maine-braided  cord  of  recollec¬ 
tion,  and  sent  them  to  a  pub- 
liaher,  saying,  ‘‘Let  them  read 
it  I’ve  got  to  get  back  to  my 
rat-killing!” 

*  •  • 

Throughout  the  saga,  by  way 
of  narrative,  not  preaching,  you 
^  the  necessary  passion  for 
tact-gathering,  for  the  feeling 
of  a  time  or  a  movement.  You 
w  the  reporter  at  work.  Take 
his  ‘‘Northwest  Passage.”  He 
need^  details  of  the  court- 
owtial  of  Major  Robert  Rogers, 
^y  by  examining  testimony 
of  his  trial  could  I  hope  to  know 
jccurately  why  Rogers  had  be¬ 
have  so  strangely.” 

Allan  Nevins  had  written  the 
only  comprehensive  account  of 
^ers’  life.  Nevins,  once  editor 
Of  me  York  Evening  Post, 
a  distinguished  scholar  and  his- 
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that  no  copies  of  this  trial  ex¬ 
isted.  Roberts,  the  reporter,  in¬ 
sisted  several  copies  of  so  im¬ 
portant  a  transcript  must  have 
been  made. 

‘‘Keep  hunting  and  hunting,” 
he  wrote  Lucy  Drucker,  an 
erudite  young  English  woman 
“searcher”  on  his  payroll. 

Several  times  the  thorough 
Miss  Drucker  reported  no  copy 
available,  and  as  often  Roberts 
calbed,  “Please  search  some 
more.”  And  of  course  she 
found  it — filed  and  forgotten  in 
a  Colonial  Office  repository. 

In  writing  “Lydia  Bailey,” 
Roberts  stopped  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  he  knew  too  little  about 
the  character  of  Tobias  Lear, 
who  single-handedly  wrecked 
the  expedition  of  General  Wil¬ 
liam  Eaton.  Roberts  had  Lear’s 
handwriting  analyzed  by  ex¬ 
perts;  spent  months  digging 
copies  of  all  Lear’s  letters  from 
the  National  Archives;  got  rec¬ 
ords  of  Lear’s  expenditures  from 
the  State  Department.  Mrs. 
Roberts,  for  further  back¬ 
ground,  translated  the  involved 
tortuous  French  of  Moreau  de 
St.  Mery’s  “American  Journey.” 
«  *  * 

Roberts,  first  a  reporter  in 
Boston,  then  a  Washington  and 
foreign  correspondent  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  writes 
this  of  the  newspapermen  he 
worked  with  in  Washington: 
“They  were  great  reporters,  and 
their  abilities  far  outshone  those 
of  most  Congressmen,  cabinet 
officers,  and  governmental 
heads.” 

Among  those  he  singles  out 
admiringly  in  his  recollections 
are:  Roy  Roberts  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  Frank  Kent  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun.  Charlie  Ross  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Bob 
Choate  of  the  Boston  Herald, 
Jay  Hayden  of  the  Detroit  News, 
Ashmun  Brown  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  and  Frank  H. 
King,  now  Dallas.  Texas  division 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Roberts  writes  of  what 
he  calls  “distractomaniacs” — 
friends,  callers,  crying  children, 
barking  dogs  who  interfere 
with  a  writer’s  schedule  and 
concentration.  Another  distrac- 
tomaniac  he  complains  of  is 
months  of  hack-writing  in  order 
to  eat. 

There  is  the  measure  of 
writer,  journalist,  and  man  in 
tthis  detailed,  well-written  log. 

Sports  Writer-Cartoonist 
Draws,  Writes  Goli  Book 

HERE'S  now  IN  GOLF  by  Morrie 
Morrison.  New  York:  Doubleday 
.md  Company.  188  pp.  $2.95. 

Morie  Morrison,  sports  writer 
and  cartoonist  on  the  staff  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
has  drawn  and  written  a  humor¬ 
ous  yet  sound  and  extraordi- 
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narily  illuminating  picture-story 
on  golf-play  techniques.  His 
book  presents  the  fine  points — 
and  basic  points — in  a  way  that 
will  interest  stars,  help  ttie 
weekend  golfer,  and  straigh|*n 
out  a  sports  writer  who  doesn’t 
know  the  minutiae  of  topdrawer 
golf. 

One  of  the  best  baseball  re¬ 
porters  in  the  country,  I  remem¬ 
ber,  wrote  a  golf  impossible  in 
his  short-story  for  a  national 
magazine.  He  told  the  moving 
way  in  which  the  hero  negoti¬ 


ated  a  stymie  to  win  a  cham¬ 
pionship  in  medal  play.  Every 
well-informed  golfer  who  read 
that  story  knew  you  can’t  have 
a  stymie  in  medal  play. 

Morie’s  illustrate  text  of 
practical  shortcuts  considers  the 
swing,  common  mistakes,  the 
grip,  the  four  stances,  timing, 
problem  shots,  the  mental  side 
of  golf,  practice  shots,  and  golf 
fatigue. 

Morrison  is  widely  known  for 
his  syndicated  cartoon-feature, 
‘“Take  a  Tip  from  Morie.” 


St.  Joe,  Mo 


CALIFORNIA 

HERE  COMES 

7  i  St.  Joe 


Each  week  this  mammoth  truck  (bigger  than  a  freight  car) 
leaves  St.  Joe  for  California,  with  30,000  lbs.  of  Prime  Steaks, 
Roasts,  etc. 


Yes,  to  make  sure  Calitornia  has  GOOD  MEAT,  t 
Joe  Packer  makes  this  round  trip  each  week  .  .  .  traveling 
3,000  miles  a  trip. 


And  to  make  sure  OUR  READERS  receive  their  News-Press  &  Gazette 
ON  TIME  .  .  .  Our  Motor  Routes  cover  OVER  5,600  Miles  a  Day  making 
farm  yard  delivery  along  the  highways  and  bundle  delivery  to  carriers  in 
towns,  who  make  door  step  deli/ery  to  their  subscribers. 

All  subscribers  in  our  18-county  market  receive  their  News-Press  before 
6  P.  M.  and  their  Gazette  before  7  A.  M.  Fact  is,  our  readers  expect  that 
kind  of  service. 


ST..JOSEPH  NEWS-PRESS 

(IVSNINO  AND  SUNDAY)  > 


Mt.SfsxBtptL  Gazette 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

TV  Reps  Enthusiastic 
With  Newspaper  Tieup 

By  Jerry  Walker 


TV  An  Advertising  Stimulus 

ADVERTISING  MEN  will  get  cheering  news  next  week 
when  the  U.  S.  Department  oi  Commerce  releases  its  study 
of  Television  os  an  advertising  medium,  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  analysis  of  the  new  medium  to  date. 

The  general  premise  of  the  document  prepared  by  the 
Department's  industrial  economist.  Philip  A.  Bennett,  is  that 
television  will  stimulate  larger  advertising  budgets  in  which 
newspapers,  magazines  and  outdoor  media  will  benefit.  Radio 
will  become  a  more  specialized  medium,  it  is  forecost. 


The  whole  firm  of  Harring¬ 
ton,  Righter  &  Parsons — tele¬ 
vision  station  representatives — 
spoke  as  one  this  week  in  de¬ 
claring  that  newspaper-affiliated 
stations  are  going  to  be  “a  very 
important  part  of  the  TV  pic¬ 
ture.” 

The  fact  that  their  recently- 
established  firm  had  sign^ 
three  newspaper  stations  as 
their  first  clients  was  merely 
coincidental  to  the  unanimity  of 
opinion  which  prevails  among 
the  partners. 

John  E.  Harrington,  Jr.,  Turk 
Righter  and  James  O.  Parsons, 
Jr.,  were  working  as  salesmen 
for  Edward  Petry  &  Co.,  radio 
station  representatives,  a  few 
months  ago  when  they  found 
one  day  that  they  all  agreed 
that  television  is  ‘‘the  most  pow¬ 
erful  advertising  force  yet  de¬ 
veloped  and  it  will  become  the 
most  important  of  all  advertis¬ 
ing  media.” 

Exclusively  for  TV 

They  reasoned  that  ‘TV  would 
need  special  attention  to  gain 
a  chunk  of  the  advertising  bud¬ 
gets  at  the  outset,  so  they  pulled 
out  from  Petry  and  form^  the 
first  exclusively-TV  representa¬ 
tive  firm  in  New  York.  From 
the  start  they  have  hit  on  the 
theme  that  television  doesn’t 
deserve  ‘‘stepchild”  representa¬ 
tion. 

The  whole  firm  told  this  re¬ 
porter  that  they  had  never  seen 
newspaper  publishers  so  person¬ 
ally  interested  in  radio  prop¬ 
erties  as  they  are  in  their  video 
stations. 

‘‘The  publisher  is  definitely 
the  head  man  when  the  news¬ 
paper  gets  into  television.”  said 
Mr.  Harrington,  president  of 
HR&P.  ‘‘In  radio,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  usually  hired  a  radio-wise 
man  to  run  the  station  and  the 
money  always  rolled  in.  In  tele¬ 
vision  it’s  different;  there’s 
much  more  money  at  stake.” 

In  becoming  representatives 
for  WTMJ  TV.  WBEN-TV  and 
WFMY-TV,  all  within  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  few  months.  Messrs. 
Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons 
said  their  principal  contacts 
have  been  with  the  men  on  the 
top  level  in  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  Buffalo  (N.  Y. ) 
Evening  News  and  Greensboro 
(N.  C. )  News  and  Record  pub¬ 
lishing  end,  as  well  as  with  the 
station  executives. 

They'll  Sell  the  Newspaper 

The  trio,  youthful  veterans  in 
the  advertising  business,  were 
admittedly  “very  enthusiastic” 
about  representing  newspaper- 
TV  stations.  There’s  nothing  to 
equal  the  proipotion  boost  of 
the  printed  page,  confessed  these 
confirmed  salesmen  of  radio. 

“Aside  from  that,”  said  Vice- 
president  Parsons,  “we  have  a 
selling  advantage  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  reputation  for  commun- 
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ity  service,  honest  reporting, 
and  its  general  personality. 
We're  going  out  to  sell  the 
whole  newspaper  property — its 
radio  station  included,  if  it  has 
one — and  not  just  the  television 
station  all  by  itself.” 

Mr.  Parsons’  regard  for  news¬ 
paper  stature  is  a  family  heri¬ 
tage.  His  uncle,  the  late  Harold 
B.  Johnson,  owned  and  edited 
the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times 
for  many  years,  and  Mr.  Parsons 
worked  for  the  paper  and  its 
radio  station  in  1940-42,  before 
joining  McCann  -  Erickson’s  ra¬ 
dio  staff.  Next  he  was  with  the 
Hooper  rating  organization,  and 
then  with  Petry,  selling  TV. 

Just  30,  Mr.  Parsons  has  had 
nine  years  of  advertising  and 
selling  experience,  while  his 
partners  boast  21  years  each  in 
the  field.  Mr.  Harrington,  37, 
was  a  16-year-old  assistant  ac¬ 
count  executive  at  McCann- 
Erickson  in  1927.  As  a  full- 
fledged  a.e.  he  worked  on  Con- 
goleum  Nairn,  Bon  Ami,  Na¬ 
tional  Biscuit,  and  Ford  Motor 
accounts  until  1941,  when  he 
went  with  Petry. 

Mr.  Righter  is  the  senior  in 
age,  45,  who  started  his  career 
with  Erwin  Wasey.  A  specialist 
in  outdoor  advertising,  he  went 
to  Young  &  Rubicam,  and  then 
signed  with  WOR,  New  York, 
and  Petry. 

Linage  Stimulant 

They  have  explored  the  ad¬ 
vertising  possibilities  in  TV 
enough  already  to  be  convinced 
that  the  new  medium  will  stim¬ 
ulate  newspaper  linage.  While 
recognizing  that  TV  must  com¬ 
pete  with  other  media  for  a 
share  of  the  advertising  dollar, 
they  see  a  definite  tendency  on 
the  part  of  advertisers  to  find 
“new  money”  for  TV. 

National  advertisers,  said  Mr. 
Righter,  are  not  overlooking  the 
sales  power  of  immediate  news¬ 
paper  tie-ins.  Cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  local  level  will 
be  cultivated  to  a  high  degree, 
he  has  been  told. 

“There  again,”  remarked  Mr. 
Harrington,  "television  is  differ¬ 
ent.  As  radio  salesmen  10  and 
12  years  ago  we  had  to  pound 
on  agency  doors  to  get  an  audi¬ 
ence;  the  advertisers  just 
weren’t  sold  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  medium.  Today,  ad¬ 
vertisers  prod  their  agencies 
with  ‘How  soon  can  we  get  in¬ 
to  television?’  ” 

“The  retailer,”  added  Mr.  Par¬ 
sons,  “was  never  a  big  radio 
user  because,  first,  he  didn’t 
know  how  to  get  the  most  out 
of  it,  and.  second,  he  couldn’t 
see  much  value  in  tying  in  with 
the  national  advertising  on  ra¬ 
dio.  But  department  stores  al¬ 
ready  are  active  in  television 
and  in  a  big  way.” 

Television,  they  believe,  will 
open  a  reservoir  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  which  heretofore  has 


been  dammed  up,  as  far  as 
newspapers  are  concerned.  A 
carpet  manufacturer,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  who  has  never  used 
newspapers,  has  had  its  agency 
shape  a  video  show  which  is  a 
“natural”  for  newspaper -affili¬ 
ated  stations.  The  commercial 
will  be  a  10-second  flash  of 
“tomorrow’s  newspaper  ad  to¬ 
day.”  It  will  reproduce  a  proof 
of  the  local  store’s  copy  featur¬ 
ing  the  carpet  in  the  next  day’s 
paper. 

What  other  medium,  ask 
HR&P,  can  offer  such  a  valuable 
follow-through  on  advertising? 

Big  Push  for  Radio 

Because  there’s  still  a  lot  of 
radio  time  to  be  sold  around  the 
country,  a  full-scale  promotional 
effort  is  being  spelled  out  by 
the  networks,  set  manufacturers, 
and  program  sponsors  in  sales 
meetings  and  pep  talk  adver¬ 
tising.  Newspapers  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  get  a  run  of  copy  in  the 
fall.  Details  are  being  worked 
out  in  summer  conferences. 


Business  Notes 

Cowles  Broadcasting  Co.  is 
selling  WOL  and  WOL-FM 
Washington,  for  $300,000,  to  Cap¬ 
ital  Broadcasting  Co.  so  as  to 
concentrate  on  radio  interests 
in  Midwest  and  Boston. 

«  *  « 

American  Broadcasting  Co. 
will  permit  affiliates  to  sell  spot 
announcements  in  cooperative 
shows,  except  for  America’s 
Town  Meeting  and  Breakfast  in 
Hollywood.  This  will  take  up 
the  slack  caused  by  advertisers 
dropping  five  -  times  -  a  -  week 
schedules. 

*  •  * 

RCA  Victor  and  NBC  are 
teaming  up  in  big  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  for  dealers’  TV  show, 
“Kukla,  Fran  and  Ollie.”  News¬ 
papers  will  get  advertising  copy. 

DuMont  Television  Network 
strengthened  its  sales  force  by 
adding  John  H.  Bachem  and 
William  M.  Koblenzer,  veterans 
in  Manhattan’s  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  field. 


WARNING! 


AD  MANAGERS,  EDITORS 

Persons  fraudulently  claiming  to  represent  the 
WSM  Grand  Ole  Opry  may  approach  you  with 
E  ads  or  readers.  Some  of  these  persons  present 
C  shows  made  up  of  acts  never  heard  over  WSM — 
others  advertise  shows  that  never  appear.  Beware 
of  them! 

1  Two  Federal  Courts  have  ruled  that  the  title 
%  “Grand  Ole  Opry”  is  the  exclusive  property  of 
WSM.  Unauthorized  use  is  illegal.  Genuine  Opry 
acts  are  the  only  ones  who  may  use  this  title.  Don’t 
allow  the  people  of  your  city  to  be  misled  or  dis¬ 
appointed  through  fraudulent  advertising. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  any 
act  or  booker  claiming  to  represent  WSM  or  the 
WSM  Grand  Ole  Opry,  write  or  phone  6-7181. 

JAMES  R.  DENNY 
.  Manager,  Artists  Service  Bureau 
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WSM 

NASHVILLE  3^  TENNESSEE 
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HGMON I  light  italic  displayed 
EGMONT  is  on  display  here 
EGMONT  italic  is  displayed 

EGMONT  hold  on  display 


available  through  any 
ATF  Branrh  Office 


The  initial  importation  of  these  Enro* 
pean  types  is  limited  in  quantity.  Sub¬ 
sequent  shipments  may  be  somewhat 
delayed.  Orders  should  be  placed  quickly 
through  your  nearest  ATF  Branch  Office. 
Specimen  sheets,  prices  and  complete 
information  are  available. 


Here  is  the  Egniont  Family  by  the  eminent  European  artist.  S.  H. 
de  Rons,  a  design  without  rival  for  sheer  beauty  and  easy  read¬ 
ability;  Libra,  a  novelty  design  by  the  same  artist  offering  excep¬ 
tional  vivacity  and  attractiveness;  and  Nobel  Light,  whose  delicacy 
and  purity  add  greatly  to  the  versatility  of  the  ATF  Spartans. 

These  exquisite  tvpe  faces  open  up  interesting  possibilities  for 
smart  stationery,  programs,  announcements  and  brochures;  strik¬ 
ing  display  in  advertisements  and  booklets;  title  pages  and  chapter 
heads  in  books.  Advertisers,  book  designers,  advertising  agency 
production  men,  publishers  and  other  buyers  of  printing  will  be 
quick  to  specify  these  types  for  their  work.  Printers  and  composi¬ 
tion  services  should  be  prepared  to  meet  this  demand. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  we  expect  to  augment  these  importations 
by  the  addition  of  Rondo  and  Rondo  Bold,  Studio,  Aigrette.  Gracia. 
Nobel  Light  Italic  and  Libra  Light.  Also  by  larger  display  sizes  of 
the  Egmonts,  Libra  and  Nobel  Light. 

All  of  these  types  are  products  of  the  largest  foundry  in  Europe, 
Typefoundry  ‘Amsterdam,’  for  whom  American  Type  Founders  is 
exclusive  distributor  in  the  United  States.  They  are  all  cast  on  regu¬ 
lar  ATF  bodies,  conform  to  American  standards  of  footing,  height, 
fitting  and  alignment  and  can  be  combined  freely  with  types  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country. 


American  Type  Founders 


200  Elmora  Avenue,  Elizabeth  B,  New  Jersey 


Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
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CIRCULATION 

Circulation  Factors 
Told  by  Davenport 


With  circulation  price  struc¬ 
tures  at  the  •'crossroads  ’  in  to¬ 
day  s  contrasting  situation  of  in¬ 
haled  costs  ana  semi-depressed 
prices,  John  bcott  Davenport’s 
new  DooK,  "Newspaper  Circula¬ 
tion”  (Wm.  C.  Brown  Company, 
$2.50),  otters  some  timely  point¬ 
ers  on  the  many  factors  which 
contribute  to  circulation  growth. 

It  is  well  to  read  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port's  132-page  volume  in  the 
light  of  Matt  Sullivan’s  advice 
given  circu.ators  at  the  Chicago 
convention  of  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
last  June.  The  Gannett  News¬ 
papers’  circulator  bluntly  told 
ICMA  members  to  stop  seeking 
new  revenue,  circulation  and 
advertising,  in  the  race  to  keep 
ahead  of  expenses.  He  urged 
newspapers  to  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  the  lowest  possible  price 
for  daily  and  Sunday  papers. 

Says  Circulation  'Backbone' 

Mr.  Davenport,  a  former 
ICMA  scholarship  graduate  stu¬ 
dent,  now  circulation  director  of 
the  Daily  Iowan  and  a  journal¬ 
ism  instructor  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  discusses  newspaper 
circulation  as  the  ''backbone”  of 
a  "hybrid  industry.”  In  his 
opening  chapter,  he  points  out 
the  daily  newspaper  is  a  product 
with  characteristics  similar  to 
few  other  consumer  products. 

"The  high  perishability  of 
news,  the  rapidity  of  production 
and  distribution,  and  the  dual 
source  of  income  position  of  the 
newspaper  industry  sets  it  apart 
from  other  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  although  it  operates  in 
the  same  economic  environment 
as  do  these  other  industries,”  he 
notes. 

The  author  terms  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  a  key  executive 
in  the  newspaper  organization, 
with  the  dual  responsibility  of 
sales  and  service.  '‘Upon  circu¬ 
lation  management  lies  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  giving  the  news- 
editorial  and  advertising  matter 
of  the  paper  their  full,  intended 
value  with  the  reader,”  he  says. 
“Satisfied  readers  who  continue 
to  be  satisfied,  not  only  with  the 
content  of  the  paper,  but  also 
with  the  way  it's  delivered,  are 
the  heart’s  desire  of  every  daily 
publisher.” 

Offers  14  Factors 

Mr.  Davenport  has  stream¬ 
lined  his  graduate  thesis  dealing 
with  factors  influencing  circula¬ 
tion.  He  elaborates  on  the  14 
principal  factors  he  has  ascer¬ 
tained.  through  research  and 
questionnaire  survey  among 
circulation  men  from  coast  to 
coast,  as  vital  to  the  growth  of 
circulation. 

All  of  these  factors  are  im¬ 
portant  today  not  only  as  the¬ 
ory,  but  from  a  practical  stand¬ 
point  among  circulation  manag¬ 
ers  faced  with  the  problem  of 
maintaining  or  increasing  sub¬ 
scription  rates.  Newspaper  exec¬ 
utives  must  be  aware  of  the  first 
factor,  namely,  economic  condi¬ 


tions.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port  comments; 

"With  the  traditional  price 
policy  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  which  has  educated  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  expect  a  good  news¬ 
paper  for  first  three  and,  then, 
five  cents,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  justify  a  price 
raise  without  the  favorable  in¬ 
fluence  of  economic  conditions 
which  lower  the  resistance  of 
the  consumer,  because  he  has 
the  favorable  influences  at  his 
disposal  also.  ...  In  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  as  in  all  other 
industries  in  the  economy,  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  play  the  ‘tune’ 
and  all  must  ‘dance’  to  it.” 

Stresses  Other  Factors 

Other  factors  influencing  cir¬ 
culation,  according  to  Mr.  Dav¬ 
enport’s  study,  are: 

Social  conditions  ( literacy, 
education,  living  conditions); 
population  ( increase,  decrease, 
shifts,  migrations);  geography 
(natural  and  political  barriers); 
editorial  policy  (party  support, 
crusades,  etc.);  advertising  pol¬ 
icy  (kinds  of  ads  run,  reader 
protection ) ;  momentousness-of- 
the  news  (such  as  the  war, 
scoops,  etc.);  entertainment 
(comics,  features);  selling  price 
(increase,  decrease);  mechanical 
improvements  ( faster  presses, 
air  delivery,  etc. ) ;  typographical 
dress  ( makeup  and  display  of 
news);  competition  (local  and 
other  papers);  radio  (as  a  news 
competitor);  color  and  quality 
of  paper  us^. 

Again,  keeping  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Sullivan  in  mind,  namely 
that  newspapers  cannot  very 
well  go  against  the  receding  tide 
of  the  post-war  inflation,  circu¬ 
lation  managers  can  gain  a  valu¬ 
able  insight  into  some  of  the 
problems  confronting  them  now 
or  in  the  near  future. 

Cites  Increased  Efficiency 

Mr.  Davenport,  who  has  had 
some  practical  experience  while 
at  Indiana  University  as  a  con¬ 
sulting  member  of  the  newly- 
established  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
Daily  Herald,  has  the  faculty  of 
combining  theory  with  facts. 
Looking  at  the  broad  picture  of 
newspaper  circulations  generally 
at  an  all-time  high,  having  con¬ 
tinued  on  that  level  since  the 
war,  he  concludes: 

“While  it  cannot  be  proved, 
the  assumption  is  not  without 
merit  that  the  constant  circula¬ 
tion  growth  since  1940,  during 
and  after  the  war,  is  due  not 
only  to  favorable  influences  ex¬ 
erted  by  population,  economic 
conditions,  and  the  Big  News  of 
the  war  but  also  to  the  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  of  newspaper 
production  and  distribution 
terms  of  offering  the  consumers 
a  better  product,  of  selling  more 
effectively,  and  of  giving  better 
service. 

“If  this  is  true,  there  may  be 
little,  if  any,  abnormality  in  the 
present  circulation  volume.  In¬ 
stead  of  an  abnormal  growth. 


we  may  have  instead  a  growth 
due  to  increased  operating  effi¬ 
ciency  and  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  newspaper  market  as 
well  as  to  the  favorable  influ¬ 
ences  of  population,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  and  Big 
News.” 

Throwing  Contest 

Newspaperboys  of  Illinois  re¬ 
cently  had  their  “fling”  at  the 
annual  newspaper  throwing  con¬ 
test  at  the  Christian  County 
Fairgrounds,  'Taylorville.  The 
contest  was  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Carriers  Association,  sponsored 
by  Maurice  Des  Carpentier  and 
Russell  W.  Grigsby,  Jr.,  circula¬ 
tion  and  business  manager,  re¬ 
spectively  of  the  Taylorville 
( Ill. )  Breeze-Courier. 

Paper  Without  News 

An  eight-page  “dummy”  pa¬ 
per”  with  headlines  and  pic¬ 
tures,  but  no  news  ( except  some 
clever  promotion  pieces  about 
news,  feature,  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  content)  is  being  used 
by  Tom  Colton,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  to  promote  the  Bogalusa 
(La.)  Daily  News.  The  paper 
became  a  daily  in  1944,  having 
started  as  a  weekly  in  1926.  The 
Daily  News  has  continued  to  ex¬ 
pand  under  Hal  Houser,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Cape  Cod  ( Mass. ) 
Standard  Times. 

Publisher  Rides  Route 

Dwight  Young,  publisher  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal  Her¬ 
ald,  recently  rode  with  a  Jour¬ 
nal  Herald  truck  driver  on  the 
“Franklin”  run.  Mr.  Young  de¬ 
voted  his  “Publisher’s  Corner” 
to  the  Franklin  trip,  pointing 
out  that  seven  J-H  trucl^  travel 
more  than  900  miles  every 
night,  six  nights  a  week,  carry¬ 
ing  each  day’s  issue  to  practi¬ 
cally  every  community  of  the 
Miami  Valley. 

40  Carriers  at  Falls 

Forty  top  -  flight  Hempstead 
(N.  Y. )  Newsday  carriers  re¬ 
cently  enjoyed  a  three-day  visit 
to  Niagara  Falls.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Bud  Chernow, 
Newsday’s  supervisor  of  circu¬ 
lation,  and  district  managers, 
Harry  Speckman  and  Ray  Uh- 
lein. 

Plays  Star  Role 

A  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times  carrier  recently 
played  the  “star  role”  in  a  dou¬ 
blespread  roto  feature  in  the 
Sunday  Standard-Times  entitled 
“Guidance  for  Youth.”  The  pic¬ 
torial  feature  dealt  with  the 
New  Bedford  Child  and  Family 
Service  to  combat  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency.  but  carrier  work  was 
not  a  contributing  factor  in  the 
skit. 

Allio  in  Birmingham 

James  Allio  is  now  with  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post,  as  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager. 

From  1925  to  1936,  he  was 
with  Scripps-Howard  in  Akron. 
He  joined  the  Indianapolis 
Times  as  circulation  manager 
in  February,  1937,  and  resigned 
in  December,  1945,  to  become 
circulation  manager  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News.  He  resigned  from 
the  News  to  join  the  Post. 

EDITOR  &  P 


Freyberg  Named 

Frederick  F.  Freyberg  has 
been  appointed  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Daily  Jefferson 
County  Union  at  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis.  He  formerly  was  circula¬ 
tion  district  manager  of  the 
Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Cour¬ 
ier  for  two  years  while  attend¬ 
ing  the  University  of  Illinois 
where  he  received  his  B.  S.  in 
publication  management  in  June. 

Weekend  Fun 

Regular  and  substitute  car¬ 
riers  of  the  Beaver  Dam  ( Wis.) 
Daily  Citizen  were  weekend 
guests  of  the  newspaper  at  Sil¬ 
ver  Lake  Resort. 

■ 

Subscribers  Pen 
17,000  Letters 
About  Carriers 

Long  Beach,  Calif.  —  Golden 
opportunities  for  newspaperboy 
service  were  evidenced  here 
when  25  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegram  boys  were  awarded 
tours  of  the  gold  rush  country 
as  prizes  in  a  popularity  con¬ 
test  stressing  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers.  Each  letter  counted 
2,000  points,  or  more  than  the 
total  number  of  points  obtain¬ 
able  through  other  activities  — 
and  10  times  as  much  as  any 
other  individual  performance. 

The  Press-Telegram  received 
17,000  letters,  in  appreciation  of 
some  1,400  newspaperboys. 

“All  letters  were  voluntary," 
Circulation  Manager  George  S. 
Johnson  reported.  “The  letters 
give  proof  of  the  value  of  our 
Advancement  Program.  We  had 
numerous  compliments  on  the 
way  we  are  training  our  dealers. 

“We  did  not  offer  any  awards 
to  subscribers.  The  idea  was  to 
sell  the  subscriber  on  the  car¬ 
rier  boys.” 

The  gold  country  tour  was  but 
one  of  many  made  by  winning 
boys.  Other  historical  trips 
were  won  by  363  carriers.  The 
two  winners,  over  all,  also  re¬ 
ceived  trophies. 

Extensive  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  was  given  throughout  each 
step  of  the  campaign.  Conclud¬ 
ing  features  included  a  full  page 
of  pictures  of  the  tours  made 
by  the  winners. 

William  Snell  is  the  paper’s 
circulation  director. 

your  own~~ 
Paris  bureau 

for  a  pittance 

For  next  to  nothing,  you  can 
have  your  own  Paris  Bureaul 
Choose  any  of  the  following 
services  provided  by  your  own 
foreign  correspondents: 

1.  Full  European  Coverage 

2.  Daily  Political  Column 

3.  Weekly  News  Analysis 

4.  Chitchat.  Gossip.  Fashion 

5.  Features  Slanted  to  Order 

TIPINTERN 

44  East  9th  St.  GRamercy  5-«49l 
New  York  City  3 
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tournalism  education 

Students  Get  Workout 
In  Quick-Style  Boiling 


St.  Bon.'Wenture,  N.  Y. — A 
project  aimed  at  training  stu¬ 
dents  in  news  condensation  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  St.  Bona- 
venture  College. 

Over  a  one-week  period,  sum¬ 
mer  session  students  gathered 
news  and  feature  stories  from 
the  wires,  from  reporting  on 
the  campus  and  in  nearby  com¬ 
munities,  and  from  listening  to 
radio  newscasts  and  reading 
every  available  newspaper.  The 
wealth  of  material  thus  obtained 
was  condensed  at  the  end  of  the 
week  and  published  in  mimeo¬ 
graph  form  as  a  take-off  on  the 
new  Cowles  magazine.  Quick. 

Besides  teaching  lessons  in 
condensation,  the  project  proved 
worthwhile  for  the  lessons  it 
afforded  in  news  judgment  and 
in  working  under  the  pressure 
of  a  deadline. 

Woodrow  Wirsig.  managing 
editor  of  Quick,  expressed  in¬ 
terest  in  the  undertaking  and 
offered  help. 

Watson  Goes  to  Denver 

Denver,  Col. — Elmo  Scott 
Watson,  writer,  editor  and  teach¬ 
er,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  University  of  Den¬ 
ver,  effective  June,  1950. 

A  longtime  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Mr.  Watson  is  director 
of  the  school’s  Chicago  division 
and  part-time  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Illinois  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bloomington.  He  will 


join  the  Denver  University  fac¬ 
ulty  as  full  professor  in  charge 
of  nearly  300  students. 

Mr.  Watson  has  edited  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Auxiliary  and  the  Quill 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  He  was  al¬ 
so  an  editor  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  ( Col. )  Gazette  and  Tele¬ 
graph  and  a  feature  writer  for 
Western  Newspaper  Union. 

Full  School  at  FSU 

Tallahassee,  Fla.  —  Florida 
State  University  is  expanding 
its  department  of  journalism  in¬ 
to  a  School  of  Journalism  with 
Dr.  Richard  B.  Eide  as  director. 
Earl  L.  Vance,  who  has  headed 
the  department,  will  be  a  pro¬ 
fessor. 

Dr.  Eide  has  a  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  work  and 
education.  During  the  last  eight 
years  he  has  served  as  professor 
at  the  University  of  Texas  and 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
For  a  time  he  was  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Tucson 
( Ariz. )  Citizen. 

A  building  at  FSU  is  being 
remodeled  to  house  a  school 
equipped  with  modern  news¬ 
room  and  laboratories. 

100%  Placement 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — The  Texas 
Christian  University  journalism 
department  again  has  a  100% 
placement  record  for  its  June 
graduates,  Paul  O.  Ridings,  head 
of  the  department,  announced. 

Of  the  15  spring  graduates 
who  majored  in  journalism,  10 
have  been  placed  in  newspaper, 
advertising  or  publicity  jobs. 


Walter  Burch  is  editor  of  the 
Liberty  (Tex.)  Vindicator, 
weekly.  Miss  Betty  Sellars  is 
women’s  editor  of  the  Goines- 
ville  (Tex.)  Register;  and  Mrs. 
Lynn  Fleming  is  on  the  news 
staff  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
Caller-Times. 

O.  T.  Hampton  is  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Fort 
Worth  Community  Chest. 

The  six  graduates  who  have 
gone  into  advertising,  together 
with  their  papers  or  agencies, 
are:  William  Fairley  and  Ron¬ 
ald  Cole,  the  Fort  Worth  Press; 
Don  Pierson,  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram;  Jack  White,  Ad¬ 
vertising-Business  Agency,  Fort 
Worth;  James  Willmon,  the  Abi¬ 
lene  Reporter-News;  and  James 
Branch,  the  Branch-Smith  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  Fort  Worth. 

3  Women  in  Class  Hired 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — ^Keeping 
up  its  record  of  job  placement, 
the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  of  Journalism, 
less  than  a  week  after  gradua¬ 
tion,  reported  that  27  of  its  48 
graduates  were  in  newspaper 
or  allied  fields. 

Of  the  48  seniors,  three  were 
women,  and  all  got  jobs  at  once. 
They  are  Mary  Doudna,  Diana 
Griffin,  and  Betty  Bowles,  all 
of  whom  went  to  work  on 
papers  of  Southern  California 
Associated  Newspapers. 

Marc  N.  Goodnow,  field  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  journalism  school, 
will  retire  Sept.  1,  after  30  years 
of  service.  He  founded  the 
Gary  (Ind.)  Tribune  in  1907, 
and  in  1919  moved  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  to  found  an  advertising 
agency. 

Navy  Training 

Great  Lakes,  Ill. — The  U.  S. 
Navy  Journalism  School  marked 
up  its  first  anniversary  last 
month. 

Originally  set  up  to  supply 


Easier  ior  Censors 

Two  newspapers  in  Guate¬ 
mala — Imparcial  and  Hora — 
have  been  restricted  to  eight 
pages  “to  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  censors,"  according  to 
a  New  York  Times  dispatch. 
Two  other  popers,  which  sup¬ 
port  the  Government,  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  print  10  pages. 


the  Navy  with  personnel  trained 
to  carry  on  the  hometown  news 
program,  the  graduates  so 
proved  themselves  that  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Naval  Personnel  decided 
to  incorporate  the  Journalist  in¬ 
to  its  permanent  rating  struc¬ 
ture.  With  this  development 
came  the  elevation  of  the  un¬ 
classified  school  to  a  Class  “A” 
status  to  move  alongside  the 
technical  schools  like  Machinist 
Mate,  Electronics  Technicians 
and  the  rest. 

Selected  students  from  the 
Navy,  WAVES,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard  are  given  12 
weeks  of  study. 

Students  are  assigned  to 
newspapers  throughout  the  local 
area,  which  includes  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee,  to  work  with 
reporters  for  a  day. 

Reporters  and  executives  of 
the  Chicago  papers  talk  to  the 
group  on  different  phases  of 
newspaper  production  and  writ¬ 
ing. 

The  Waukegan  News  Sun  has 
made  its  plant  available  to  the 
school  as  a  laboratory  and  adds 
encouragement  to  the  young 
scribes  by  publishing  some  of 
their  weekend  assignments. 

With  some  125  grads  in  the 
field,  the  school  is  now  firmly 
entrenched  as  a  permanent  part 
of  the  Navy’s  educational  sys¬ 
tem. 


TEST  BEFORE  YOU  JUMP! 


Before  you  launch  a  new  product— or  a  new  sales  appeal — 
it’s  best  to  test  it  first.  The  South  Bend  market  is  nationally 
known  as  'Test  Town,  U.S.  A.”  It  gives  you  a  perfect  cross- 
section  of  America’s  industrial -agricultural  structure,  con¬ 
trolled  distribution,  and  freedom  from  competing  newspaper 
circulation.  One  newspaper  —  and  only  one  —  covers  this 
great  test  market  to  saturation.  Write  for  free  market  data 
book  entitled  'Test  Town,  U.  S.  A.” 
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Tex  McCrary  Mixes 


A  Main  St. 

By  Jane  McMaster 

Jinx  Falkenberg  and  Tex  Mc¬ 
Crary  like  to  play  a  guessing 
game.  Sitting  in  a  New  York 
restaurant  with  friends,  they’ll 
pick  out  a  table,  watch  the  way 
the  people  act,  and  take  a  25c 
flyer  on  the  question,  “Where 
are  the  people  from?”  Then 
Tex,  an  old  hand  at  checking 
facts,  will  go  over  to  the  table 
to  And  out. 

The  McCrarys  aren’t  always 
right  when  they  guess  “Califor¬ 
nia,”  or  “Kansas”  or  “Okla¬ 
homa” — but  they  claim  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  for  the  gen¬ 
eralization  that  New  York  is  a 
town  of  American  immigrants. 
They  are  thennselves  two  cases 
in  point. 

Neither  Is  a  New  Yorker 

Tex,  known  as  John  Reagan 
McCrary,  Jr.,  to  practically  no¬ 
body,  is  from  Calvert,  Tex.  (“I 
switched  from  Calvert,”  he 
says.)  Jinx,  the  daughter  of  an 
engineer,  was  born  in  Spain 
and  came  to  New  York  via  Bra¬ 
zil,  Chile  and  Hollywood. 

“New  York  City  is  the  most 
intriguing  dateline  in  the 
world,”  says  Tex  with  the  air  of 
serious  determination  that  key¬ 
notes  his  manner.  Sometimes 
his  intensity  gives  his  deadpan 
voice  a  scolding  quality.  “New 
York  City,”  he  emphasizes,  “be¬ 
longs  to  Main  Street.” 

That  basic  philosophy  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  their  forthcom¬ 
ing  six-a  week  column  on  New 
York  personalities  a  home-town 
flavor  in  other  locales.  The 
Herald  ’Tribune  Syndicate  ex¬ 
pects  to  distribute  it  to  various 
spots  on  the  U.  S.  map  for  re¬ 
lease  beginning  Sept.  11. 

Day-by-Day  Pattern 

The  column,  to  be  written  by 
Tex  with  a  P.  S.  by  Jinx,  will 
follow  a  general  pattern.  On 
Sunday,  the  McCrarys  will  offer 
a  family  life  sketch  of  an  artist 
or  other  leading  personality.  On 
Monday,  they’ll  turn  to  private 
secretaries  of  famous  New 
Yorkers  and  on  Tui'sday,  to  vis¬ 
itors  in  New  York.  Wednesday 
subjects  will  be  understudies  on 
the  stage  or  in  the  business 
world. 

On  Thursday,  they’ll  offer  an 
immigrant  story — featuring  im¬ 
migrants  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  as  well  as  from 
abroad.  Friday  columns  will  be 
in  three  classifications:  on  Idea 
Men,  on  Elder  Statesmen  and 
on  New  Yorkers  who  are  their 
own  bosses. 

“It’s  a  story  that  hasn’t  been 
covered  since  O.  O.  McIntyre 
died,”  says  Tex. 

A  “home  -  town  paper”  idea 
solved  a  personal  problem  for 
Tex  and  Jinx  in  1946  and 
launched  them  into  a  successful 
radio  career.  After  Tex  got  back 
from  the  wars  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel,  he  took  a  job  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  American 


Manhattan 


Mercury.  Jinx  was  busy  mak¬ 
ing  a  picture  in  Hollywood.  The 
long-distance  problem  was  te¬ 
dious,  and  they  hit  on  the  joint 
radio  show  as  a  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  McCrary  talents  in  the  same 
town. 

“Hi!  Jinx,”  a  local  offering, 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
happier  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Break¬ 
fasts  aired.  Birdnotes  and  love 
calls  were  muted.  Instead,  there 
were  some  intelligent  inter¬ 
views. 

They  Have  a  Staff  of  15 

Since,  the  McCrarys  have 
kept  at  their  local  human-in¬ 
terest  stint  branching  out  into 
another  program,  later  dropped, 
and  a  'TV  weekly  show,  now 
several  months  old.  They  have 
a  special  staff  of  about  15  young 
writers  and  photographers,  who 
have  launched  “A  continuing 
study  of  New  York  City. 

Tex  and  Jinx  don’t  interview 
until  the  researchers  turn  up 
at  least  1,000  words.  For  the 
past  three  years,  they  have 
been  interviewing  an  average 
of  20  persons  a  week. 

In  fact,  the  files  are  so  full, 
Tex  says  he  could  run  the  col¬ 
umn  for  a  year  and  never  talk 
to  anybody.  However,  that’s  not 
the  plan.  “I  have  40  columns 
written  now,”  he  said,  “and 
none  of  them  has  ever  been  on 
the  program.” 

Yale,  '32  and  Brisbane 

Tex,  who  dresses  in  conserva¬ 
tive  business  suits  like  the  Yale 
man  he  is  (class  of  ’32),  is 
pleased  to  be  getting  back  into 
the  newspaper  field  which  he 
entered  as  a  copy  boy  for  the 
New  Work  World  Telegram. 

Stanley  Walker  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  later  got  him  a  job  on 
the  Literary  Digest.  But  it  was 
on  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror, 
working  as  assistant  to  Arthur 
Brisbane,  that  he  really  got  his 
training.  (Tex  is  divorced  from 
Mr.  Brisbane’s  daughter,  Sarah.) 

Mr.  Brisbane  assum^  edito¬ 
rial  control  of  the  Mirror  in 
1934.  Tex  assisted  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  and  on  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane’s  death  became  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer. 

“The  editorial  page  on  the 
Mirror  was  really  an  extension 
of  Mr.  Brisbane’s  column,”  says 
■Tex.  “He  would  cover  every¬ 
thing  from  a  murder  trial  to  an 
election.  I  learned  by  watching 
him.  He  was  the  greatest  re¬ 
porter  there  ever  was.” 

Brisbane  used  to  tell  Tex  that 
if  you  learned  to  use  a  camera, 
you  wouldn’t  have  to  use  adjec¬ 
tives.  Tex  agreed  on  this  point. 
His  column  will  include  photos 
—  fairly  symbolic  photos  —  de¬ 
signed  to  show  character. 

Tex  says  the  column  will  be 
“the  only  thing  I  will  do  my¬ 
self.”  He  also  promises  “no 
messages.”  “Let  them  use  West¬ 
ern  Union,”  he  says. 


The  McCrarys,  Jinx  and  Tex 
With  a  postscript  by  Jinx. 


New  Posen  Comic 

Al  Posen’s  “Rhymin’  Time,” 
Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
News  Syndicate,  will  have  a  va¬ 
riation  beginning  Aug.  15. 

Started  six  months  ago,  the 
four-panel  strip  in  rhyme  has 
always  ended  with  the  refrain 
“Them  Days  Are  Gone  For¬ 
ever!” 

But  beginning  Aug.  15,  an¬ 
other  rhymed  comic  will  alter¬ 
nate  with  the  "Them  Days  Are 
Gone  Forever!”  strips  under  the 
“Rhymin’  Time”  heading.  Sam¬ 
ple  of  the  new  strip:  “Who  al¬ 
ways  gives  his  seat  to  dames? 
None  other  than  our  good 
friend,  James,  Politeness  is  his 
aim  in  life — Except  when  he  is 
with  his  wife!” 

Mr.  Posen,  native  New  York¬ 
er,  says  he  tries  to  treat  the 
weaknesses  and  perversities  of 
people  with  tolerance  and  with¬ 
out  sarcasm. 

The  strip  with  the  nostalgic 
refrain  will  continue  to  appear 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Sat¬ 
urday,  and  the  new  strip  is  to 
run  on  the  other  three  days. 


First  Spotlite  features  are 
“There  Are  No  Sure  Things”  by 
Oswald  Jacoby,  professional 
statistician  and  card  expert;  j 
“Tennis  Is  My  Racket”  by  I 
Bobby  Riggs;  “They’re  Getting 
Away  With  Murder”  by  Joseph  ♦ 
Shallit,  mystery  writer;  “This 
Is  the  Voice  of  America”  by 
Richard  M.  Barr,  former  Chief  ! 
News  Editor  of  the  Office  of 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs;  “You  and  Politics,”  by 
Rep.  Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr.,  former 
chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee;  “Science 
Tackles  the  Unhappy  Mar¬ 
riage”  by  Gerald  W.  Johnson, 
author  of  several  best-selling 
biographies. 


Happy  Pup  Tale 

A  “Name  Andy’s  Pup”  con¬ 
test  held  last  October  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  “Mark  Trail" 
strip,  Post-Hall  Syndicate,  led 
to  romance  for  Lois  Greaves  of 
Philadelphia,  the  winner, 

Lois’  entry — name  of  “Tim¬ 
ber” — was  chosen  out  of  100,000 
submitted  and  she  received  as 
prize  a  thoroughbred  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  pup. 

Romance  entered  the  picture 
when  a  man  named  Bob  Camp¬ 
bell  who  had  read  about  the 
contest  offered  to  train  Timber. 
The  husky  St.  Bernard  won 
some  ribbons  for  his  owner, 
and  also  acted  as  cupid.  For  a 
Greaves  -  Campbell  wedding  is 
in  the  offing,  according  to  a 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  story. 


Spotlite  Series 

United  Feature  Syndicate  is 
offering  a  “Spotlite  Series,” 
composed  of  a  number  of  series 
of  articles  by  leading  journal¬ 
ists,  for  release  beginning  Sept. 
12. 

"Spotlite”  will  be  sold  on  an 
annual  basis.  Each  separate  fea¬ 
ture  will  be  in  six  1,000  word 
installments  for  a  week’s  run. 


News  and  Notes 

Hubert  Holloway,  475  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  who  has 
had  30  years  experience  in 
newspaper  reporting,  editorial 
writing,  and  public  relations,  is 
offering  a  series  of  Sunday  arti¬ 
cles  titled  “Humorating  the 
News.”  He  injects  humor  and 
philosophy  into  discussion  of 
national  affairs. 

Hedda  Hopper,  CT-NYN  Syn¬ 
dicate,  is  now  in  Italy  where 
she  plans  to  get  an  exclusive 
interview  with  Ingrid  Bergman. 
The  Hollywood  columnist  will 
also  visit  Switzerland  and 
France  on  her  three-week  trip. 


^  C.  0.  Batchelor 


FOUR  WORLD-FAMOUS  NEWSPAPER  ARTISTS.  Their  cortoonf 
help  interpret  the  day's  news  for  the  largest  reodership  in  America  t 
two  largest  cities  .  .  .  and  are  frequently  reprinted  in  the  more 
importont  national  mogoaines.  Also  available  for  regular  daily  or 
Sunday  publicaHon  in  other  cities  where  newspapers  are  intereiled 
in  adding  distinguished  pictoriol  art  to  their  editorial  columns. 
Send  now  lor  somple  proofs  ond  prices. 
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Bee  Stringers 
Pull  Banners 
And  Boners 

Sacramento,  Calif.  —  Editors 
who  handle  the  copy  of  the  288 
string  correspondents  of  the 
(hree  McClatchy  newspapers 
compared  notes  the  other  day, 
and  found  many  a  top  page  one 
story  to  the  credit  of  these  hin¬ 
terland  part-timers. 

There  were  also  plenty  of 
laughs  from  the  writings  and 
reports  of  the  men  and  women 
who  cover  an  area  of  89,000 
square  miles.  For  aside  from 
Silled  newsmen  in  key  spots, 
these  correspondents  may  be  a 
)  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  merchant  or 
a  chief— and  provide  a  column 
or  merely  a  news  brief,  rhymed 
the  area  editors  of  the  three 
Bee  papers. 

Comparing  notes  were  Jack 
Wilson,  who  heads  the  group 
of  five  persons  in  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee  editorial  office  who 
handle  the  copy  of  125  stringers 
and  also  key-city  newsmen  in 
26  California  counties  and  much 
of  Nevada;  Gilmore  Gilbert,  of 
the  Fresno  Bee,  which  has  120 
stringers  in  six  counties;  and 
Ray  Nish,  of  the  Modesto  Bee, 
with  43  correspondents  in  four 
counties. 

Named  by  McClatchy 
The  news  organization  has 
been  constantly  developed  since 
early  in  the  career  of  the  late 
diaries  K.  McClatchy.  Some  of 
the  present  correspondents  were 
first  selected  by  him. 

Just  to  cite  a  few  of  the  out¬ 
standing  stories  turned  in  to  the 
•hree  editors: 

Early  this  year,  Mrs.  Cecil 
.fidair  of  Yreka  went  into  the 
snow-covered  Siskiyous  to  get 
'he  story  of  a  trapper  missing 
for  weeks.  Dave  Loehwing  of 
Oroville  built  his  own  bridges 
to  bring  flood  pictures  into  Sac¬ 
ramento.  A  Fresno  string  cor¬ 
respondent  first  reported  the 
story  of  a  woman  who  “revived” 
as  her  friends  gathered  for  fu¬ 
neral  services.  Another  stringer 
obtained  a  feature  on  a  girl 
bom  without  arms  but  able  to 
dress,  write  and  perform  house¬ 
hold  tasks  with  her  feet. 

A  Modesto  stringer  broke  a 
story  on  a  torso  murder  case, 
induding  pictures.  A  former 
San  Francisco  newsman  has 
himed  out  a  continual  flow  of 
Ine  copy  from  a  small  mountain 
community. 

Of  equally  lasting  impression 
for  the  three  editors  were  the 
stories  which  had  been  major 
headaches,  and  today  have  be¬ 
come  laughs. 

A  San  Francisco  newspaper 
pve  a  big  play  to  the  discovery 
that  an  wscure  lumber  worker 
ws  Pat  O’Dea.  Wisconsin  U. 
football  great  who  once  drop- 
a  62-yard  field  goal. 
0^.  under  another  name,  was 
•  Sacramento  Bee  correspond¬ 
ent. 

There  was  the  case  of  the  cor- 
f^ndent  visiting  Sacramento, 
*ho  dropped  into  the  editorial 
rooms  for  a  chat.  No,  nothing 
ever  happened  in  his  town,  he 
“Id  sadly.  Then,  getting  up  to 
.1*’  beginner  remarked : 

S»y,  you  might  be  interested 


in  this.  Somebody  blew  out  the 
side  of  somebody  else's  house 
with  a  stick  of  dynamite.” 

During  a  dramatic  search  for 
a  mass  killer,  correspondents 
were  phoned  over  a  wide  area. 
Yes,  one  confessed,  he  had  just 
had  a  nice  friendly  visit  with 
the  suspect.  They  were  old 
friends;  the  visitor  had  just  left. 

“Oh  pshaw!”  was  the  comment 
when  told  he  had  been  enter¬ 
taining  a  killer. 

■ 

'Beat'  by  Blimp 

Minneapolis.  Minn. — The  Min¬ 
neapolis  Morning  Tribune 
“scored  a  beat’’  on  itself  July 
26 — with  the  help  of  the  Good¬ 
year  blimp,  “Majffiower.”  While 
the  early  edition  of  the  Tribune 
was  in  the  making,  news  bul¬ 
letins  direct  from  the  Tribune’s 
newsroom  were  flashed  to  the 
twin  Cities  from  lighted  letters 
on  the  side  of  the  blimp. 


Trout  in  Clear  Creek, 
Thanks  to  Denver  Post 

Denver,  Col. — A  campaign  to 
rid  Colorado’s  trout  streams  of 
pollution  and  provide  “street¬ 
car”  fishing  for  Denver  anglers 
waged  last  year  by  the  Denver 
Post  has  paid  off,  a  first  anni-> 
versary  follow-up  series  showed. 

Wallace  Taber,  Post  outdoors 
writer,  told  how  Clear  Creek 
had  been  freed  of  poisonous 
mine  tailings  and  sediments.  A 
little  over  a  year  ago.  Clear 
Creek  was  considered  biolog¬ 
ically  “dead.”  The  Post  assist^ 
and  supported  the  Colorado 
game  and  fish  department  in  a 
study  of  the  creek  from  source 
to  mouth.  Mine  and  mill  oper¬ 
ators  cooperated.  State  scien¬ 
tists  and  fish  experts  experi¬ 
mented. 

Today  Clear  Creek  is  a  “live 
stream”  and  trout  are  leaping. 


Newport  (R.  I.)  Post 
Receivership  Ended 

Newport,  R.  I. — ^A  year-old 
receivership  for  the  Newport 
Post  was  ended  this  week  when 
Superior  Court  Judge  John  E. 
Mullen  authorized  a  12Vt!%  divi¬ 
dend  to  unsecured  creditors, 
whose  claims  totalled  more  than 
$18,000. 

A  fee  of  $1,050  was  awarded 
the  receivers,  Paul  F.  Murray 
and  A.  Louis  Greenberg.  Their 
report  showed  total  receipts  of 
$21,142,  disbursements  of  $2,586, 
including  their  fee;  preferred 
claim  payments  of  $16,200  and 
a  balance  for  distribution  of 
$2,330. 

The  daily  morning  newspaper 
was  petitioned  into  receivership 
last  August  by  A.  Francis  Tay¬ 
lor,  a  stockholder,  on  the  ground 
of  insolvency.  Publication  had 
ceased  the  previous  month. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo  Chief  Describes 
Rescue  Operation 


By  Jcanes  L.  Collings 

Photographers  Leonard  Bass 
and  Paul  Burgess  and  Reporters 
Dick  Pollard  and  Edward  Mont¬ 
gomery,  all  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  won’t  forget  Terence 
Hallinan,  12  years  old,  for  a 
long  time. 

The  lad,  son  of  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  attorney,  fell  off  a  horse 
and  fractured  his  skull  last 
week  in  a  remote  section  of 
California’s  Yosemite  National 
Park.  The  Examiner  turned  the 
wheel  of  enterprise  full  circle 
and,  five  days  after  the  acci¬ 
dent,  managed  a  successful  res¬ 
cue  operation  by  chartered 
plane,  chartered  horses,  a  char¬ 
tered  car  and  a  helicopter. 

Good  Drama 

The  ingredients  of  good  drama 
were  all  there:  the  boy  him¬ 
self,  his  distraught  parents,  the 
time  element,  the  challenge  of 
man  and  his  machines  against 
the  cold  grandeur  of  the  wild 
Sierra  peaks  and  a  newspaper 
public  waiting  to  see  who  won. 
The  best  examples  of  photogra¬ 
pher-reporter  cooperation  were 
also  in  evidence. 

The  first  team  of  Messrs.  Bass 
and  Pollard  arrived  by  car  at 
White  Wolf  Lodge,  20  near- 
impenetrable  miles  from  where 
the  boy  was,  early  Wednesday 
morning.  They  waited  there  for 
the  helicopter.  The  pilot  decid¬ 
ed  weather  conditions  wouldn’t 
permit  a  take-off  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning;  the  team  decided 
it  was  essential  to  leave  at  once. 

The  Examiner  thus  chronicles 
their  progress  from  there  on: 

“With  no  sleep  at  all  the  night 
before,  city-bred,  well-larded 
Reporter  Pollard  and  Photogra¬ 
pher  Bass  climbed  on  horses 
and  set  out.  .  .  .  Their  departure 
left  the  Examiner  unprotected 
at  White  Wolf  Lodge,  a  major 
news  point  of  the  story. 

“So  Reporter  Edward  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Photographer  Paul 
Burgess  (the  second  team)  flew 
in  .  .  .  and  drove  to  the  lodge. 

Trial  by  Saddle 

“Pollard  and  Bass  reached  the 
boy  at  Benson  Lake  after  more 
than  12  hours  in  the  saddle. 
They  were  considerably  thinner 
at  the  waistline,  they  were  wiser 
in  the  ways  of  the  mountains, 
they  were  sorer  than  .  .  .  but 
they  made  it.’’ 

The  helicopter  dropped  down 
beside  Terence  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  The  pilot  strapped  the 
youth  aboard,  took  pictures  and 
notes  from  the  Examiner  men 
and  the  copter  was  shortly  air¬ 
borne.  The  story  material  was 
then  relayed  to  the  second  team 
at  White  Wolf  Lodge,  where  the 
reporter  had  a  phone  line  open 
to  his  city  desk  and  where  there 
was  an  ambulance  waiting  for 
Terence. 

This  team  accompanied  the 
ambulance  to  a  hospital  in 
Yosemite  Valley.  Terence  is 
now  recovering  in  San  Fran¬ 


cisco,  probably  thinking  more 
of  the  excitement  of  being  res¬ 
cued  by  helicopter  than  the 
weariness  he  brought  to  four 
hard-working  newsmen. 

After  the  fury  was  over, 
this  column  talked  longdis¬ 
tance  with  Jack  Lembeck, 


Bass  and  Pollard 

photo  chief  and  picture  assign¬ 
ment  editor  of  the  Examiner. 
Mr.  Bass  was  not  available  at 
the  moment,  so  his  boss  gave 
some  of  the  trip’s  highlights. 

Expense  Account  Gag 

He  was  asked  to  give  a  little 
background  on  Bass. 

“Well,’’  the  chief  said,  “he’s 
about  38.  He’s  been  on  this 
paper  for  two  years,  and  before 
that  he  was  in  Chicago  and 
banging  around  the  country  for 
15  years  or  so.’’ 

1  hear  he’s  going  to  charge 
you  9c  a  mile  on  his  expense  ac¬ 
count  for  the  horse.  Is  that 
true? 

He  laughed.  “Naw.  that  was 
a  gag.  I’ll  break  his  neck  if 
he  does.’’ 

How  many  pictures  did  Bass 
make?  ( The  Examiner  came 
out  at  5:15  a.m.  the  day  of  the 
rescue  with  a  full  picture  page 
and  a  seven-column  picture  on 
page  one.) 

“I’d  say  about  14.  We  used 
most  of  them  and  the  ones  that 
were  used  all  had  full  credit 
lines.”  (In  fact,  they  were 
also  copyrighted  by  Hearst  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.) 

Anything  happen  to  Bass  and 
the  reporter  on  the  way  in? 

“Well,  they  were  on  horses 
for  at  least  12  hours  on  the 
stretch  to  where  the  boy  was. 
They  tried  to  sleep  on  the 
ground,  but  Bass  is  afraid  of 
snakes.  They  were  damned 
sore  from  riding  the  horse  that 
far. 

“Another  thing,  going  up  (an 
8.000-foot  climb )  Bass  was  on  a 
hill  of  about  6,000  feet.  If  the 
horse  had  made  one  slip,  down 
he  would  have  gone.  ’The 
highest  Bass  had  ever  been  be¬ 
fore  was  up  in  an  elevator. 
One  of  the  reporters  got  hurt. 
His  horse  slipped  and  he 
wrenched  his  back. 

“And  on  the  way  they  had 


a  guide.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  been  to  Benson  Lake. 
When  it  got  dark,  they  were 
riding  on  a  trail  way  up  in 
the  hills.  They  asked  the  guide 
if  he  knew  where  he  was  going. 

“He  got  off  his  horse  and 
struck  matches,  looking  for  foot¬ 
prints.  The  men  started  to  yell 
at  him  like  crazy  for  not  know¬ 
ing  where  he  was  going.  Then 
they  began  yelling  hello  .  .  . 
hello  .  .  .  hello,  but  the  Rangers 
wouldn’t  answer  because  they 
didn't  want  to  wake  up  the  kid 
and  everyone  in  camp.” 

Is  there  a  bonus  in  this  for 
the  men? 

“I  don’t  know.  I  haven’t 
spoken  to  the  managing  editor 
yet.  But  I  hope  they  will  be 
rewarded  for  their  good  work.” 

Jack  Lembeck  indicated  they 
had  earned  one.  He  said  that 
the  non-athletic  Mr.  Bass  had 
lost  six  pounds  and  had  spent 
the  weekend  following  the  res¬ 
cue  in  bed. 

Open  Door  Policy 
Chief  Magistrate  James  J. 
Clothier  of  Philadelphia  has  as¬ 
sured  the  Press  Photographers 
Association  of  Philadelphia  that 
photographers  won’t  be  barred 
from  taking  pictures  at  magis¬ 
trates’  hearings. 

This  action  followed  a  strong 
protest  by  the  association,  after 
it  had  learned  that  Thomas  D. 
McBride,  an  attorney  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Criminal  Justice  and  Law  En¬ 
forcement  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bar  Association,  had  called 
Magistrate  Clothier's  attention 
to  a  resolution  opposing  the 
making  of  pictures. 

The  magistrate  told  the  asso¬ 
ciation: 

“It  has  always  been  the  policy 
of  the  Board  of  Magistrates  to 
cooperate  with  the  press  photog¬ 
raphers  in  order  to  secure  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  for  them  and 
their  public.” 

■ 

Dailies  Win  Support 
On  Fraud  Publicity 

Providence,  R.  I. — Continued 
editorial  opposition  by  the 
Providence  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin  to  secrecy  provisions  of 
the  Rhode  Island  cash  sickness 
law  may  bear  fruit. 

Thomas  H.  Bride,  state  admin¬ 
istrator  of  employment  security, 
said  this  week  that  as  a  result 
of  official  studies,  recommenda¬ 
tions  may  be  made  to  the  state 
legislature  that  publicity  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  cases  of  fraudulent 
malingering  under  the  cash 
sickness  program.  Former  State 
Senator  Fred  C.  Broomhead,  in¬ 
dustry  member  of  the  review 
board,  said  he  would  go  along 
with  Mr.  Bride  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation. 

QUICK  CONTACT  between 
seller  and  buyer,  employer,  and 
employee  Is  made  through 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classi¬ 
fied  ads.  Oi;der  yours  NOW ! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  Broadway 
New  York  18.  New  York 
Tel.:  BRyant  9-3052 


All-Star  Grid 
Game  in  Chi 
Again  is  Tops 

Chicago — The  All-Star  football 
classic,  scheduled  for  Aug  12 
in  Soldiers’  Field,  marking  the 
16th  annual  contest  between 
college  All-Stars  and  profe3.sion- 
al  champions,  was  slated  to  be 
played  before  another  capacity 
crowd  of  more  than  95,000,  un¬ 
der  sponsorship  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Charities,  Inc, 

This  year's  game  features  the 
All  -  Stars  vs.  Philadelphia 
Eagles,  1948  champions  of  the 
National  Football  League,  under 
the  plan  worked  out  by  Arch 
Ward,  Tribune  sports  editor, 
with  college  and  professional 
football  men. 

270  Writers  on  Hand 

A  record  press  contingent  of 
270  sports  writers  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  report  the  game,  which 
was  to  be  broadcast  via  the 
radio,  but  not  televised.  Public 
interest  in  the  annual  classic 
has  again  been  built  up  over 
the  summer  months  by  continu¬ 
ous  promotion  and  news  stories 
of  the  College  All-Stars  and 
their  professional  opponents, 
who  have  been  in  training  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

Football  news  has  offered  a 
welcome  relief  to  local  sports 
fans  who  find  their  National 
and  American  league  baseball 
teams  struggling  to  keep  out  of 
the  cellar.  Likewise,  two  other 
Chicago  newspapers  are  spon¬ 
soring  benefit  grid  games  here 
later  this  month  and  early  in 
September. 

The  Chicago  Cardinals,  I'H? 
champs  defeated  last  year  by 
the  Philadelphia  Eagles  for  the 
title,  will  play  the  Eagles  here 
at  Ciomiskey  Park,  Aug.  29.  in 
a  Chicago  Herald  -  American 
Benefit  Fund  game  that  opens 
the  professional  exhibition  sea¬ 
son  here. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  is 
sponsoring  the  fourth  annual 
Armed  Forces  relief  agency 
benefit  game,  featuring  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Bears  and  the  New  York 
Giants  at  Wrigley  Field,  Sept. 
10. 
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Rival  Papers 
Share  Building 
At  Madison 

Madison,  Wis. — The  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  and  equipment  of 
the  Capital  Times,  this  city's 
evening  newspaper,  were  moved 
l3ct  weekend  a  distance  of  six 
blocks  to  the  expanded  Madison 
Sewspapers,  Inc.  building  which 
jko  houses  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  morning  and  Sunday. 

The  Times  and  Journal  have 
been  operating  since  Feb.  1, 
under  the  morning  and  evening 
consolidation,  effected  to  hold 
down  production  costs. 

The  move  was  made  without 
an  edition  being  missed.  Mov¬ 
ing  operations  were  begun  Sat¬ 
urday  while  the  Times’  staff  put 
the  finishing  touches  on  the  fi¬ 
nal  edition  to  be  published  at 
the  old  building. 

The  two-story  addition  along¬ 
side  the  Journal  building  houses 
business  office  employes  on  the 
first  floor  and  the  combined 
composing  room  on  the  second. 
The  Times’  editorial  room  in 
the  building  is  in  the  section 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Jour¬ 
nal  composing  room. 

The  move  marked  the  end  of 
an  era  in  Madison  journalism. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  city’s 
history,  all  daily  newspaper  fa¬ 
cilities  will  be  in  one  plant. 

The  Journal,  which  is  more 
than  100  years  old,  and  the 
Times,  founded  in  1917,  have 
been  militantly  opposed  on  most 
editorial  issues  throughout  their 
histories.  The  Times  had  occu¬ 
pied  the  quarters  from  which  it 
moved  this  weekend  since  the 
building  was  erected  in  1927. 

William  T.  Evjue,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Capital  Times 
and  president  of  Madison  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  commented  that 
Madison  is  now  the  only  city 
in  Wisconsin,  outside  of  Milwau¬ 
kee.  where  two  newspapers,  pre¬ 
senting  different  points  of  view, 
are  being  published.  .  .  .  The 
whole  trend  in  the  U.  S.  today 
is  toward  the  one-newspaper 
city,  or  the  use  of  one  plant  in 
the  publishing  of  two  papers. 

.4s  a  result  of  the  moving,  edi¬ 
torial  workers  of  the  Republican 
State  Journal  will  be  working 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  while  the  liberal  and  cur¬ 
rently  pro-Truman  Times  work¬ 
ers  will  compose  their  stories  on 
the  second  floor. 

■ 

Circulation  Gains 
Wth  Monday  Edition 

Lubbock.  Tex.— The  Lubbock 
Morning  Avalanche  is  finding 
Powing  pains  very  pleasant. 

First  Monday  morning  edition 
was  published  July  25.  Circu- 
htion  on  that  date  was  21,120. 
Circulation  a  week  later  on 
Aug.  1  was  21,382— a  net  in- 
according  to  Edi- 
I^Publisher  Charles  A.  Guy. 
*be  Avalanche  previously  came 
?  ®“^ribers  'Tuesday  through 
w^ay  mornings,  combining 
with  the  Evening  Journal  to 
j^n^the  Sunday  Avalanche- 

•  Evening  Journal  is  still 
WblisWng  Monday  through  Fri- 
uay  afternoons. 


Back-to-School 
Section  Planned 

Chicago  —  A  Back-to-School 
supplement  of  the  Chicago  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  on  Aug.  14  will 
highlight  publication  of  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  most  com¬ 
plete  back-to-school  coverage 
ever  printed  by  any  newspaper. 

Two  color  pages  devoted  to 
college  fashions  for  women  in 
the  Sunday  Tribune  rotogravure 
section  on  July  31  opened  a 
school  news  schedule  which  will 
be  part  of  every  Sunday  Tribune 
during  August  and  several  daily 
issues. 


Dorothy  Williams 
Legation  Officer 

Washington  —  Miss  Dorothy 
Williams  has  resigned  from  the 
Washington  staff  of  the  United 
Press  to  become  public  affairs 
officer  of  the  U.  S.  legation  in 
Luxembourg  where  Mrs.  Perle 
Mesta  soon  will  take  up  her 
duties  as  U.  S.  Minister. 

Mrs.  Mesta.  recently  appioint- 
ed  minister  to  Luxembourg,  and 
Miss  Williams  will  sail  for  Eu¬ 
rope  Aug.  16. 

Miss  Williams  joined  the  U.P. 
staff  here  in  1943.  Previously 
she  had  worked  for  more  than 
10  years  on  newspapers  in  De¬ 
troit. 


O.  E.  Jones,  44,  Dies; 
Arkansas  Publisher 

B.atesville,  Ark. — O.  E.  Jones, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Batesville  Daily  Guard  and  the 
Batesville  Weekly  Record,  and  a 
past  president  of  the  Arkansas 
Press  Association,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  here 
Aug.  6.  He  was  44  years  old. 

Mr.  Jones  bought  the  Record 
in  1929.  soon  after  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Ar¬ 
kansas.  In  1931,  the  two  papers 
were  consolidated  and  he  be¬ 
came  editor  and  publisher.  He 
served  in  the  Farm  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  in  the  state 
legislature. 


TC/e'^te  <m,  EXHIBITION 


People  are  continually  taking  a  careful 
look  at  the  way  we  run  The  Mutual  Life, 
but  we  don’t  mind.  In  fact,  we  ask  our 
policyholders  and  the  public  for  com¬ 
ments  through  periodic  surveys.  Their 
suggestions  have  helped  us  to  manage  the 
Company  in  their  best  interests. 

Of  course,  details  of  our  operations  are 
public  information,  on  file  with  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Departments  of  all  states  in  which 
we  do  business.  For  example,  each  year 
we  submit  a  complete  report  in  a  pre¬ 
scribed  manner  to  47  states  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  Once  every  three  years 
a  thorough  examination  of  our  operations 
is  made  by  a  special  committee  appointed 


by  the  Insurance  Commissioners  of  the 
various  states.  Moreover  our  books  are 
audited  annually  by  C.P.A.’s. 

To  keepour  more  than  1 ,000,000  policy¬ 
holders  informed  about  their  Company, 
we  send  each  one  a  complete,  but  easy- 
to-read,  annual  report  of  our  operations. 

While  many  of  the  steps  we  take  to 
keep  the  public  informed  about  our  busi¬ 
ness  are  required  by  law,  we  enthusias¬ 
tically  endorse  those  requirements.  For 
we  are  responsible  for  the  financial  secur¬ 
ity  of  more  than  1 ,000,000  American  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  we  believe  that  responsibility 
includes  divulging  all  important  facts 
about  our  business. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET  ?  <CSm  *  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y* 
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PROMOTION 


^Business  Is  Lousy!* 
That*s  Only  A  Come-on 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

•'How’s  BUSINESS?  Good!” 
cried  the  headline  in  a  New 
York  Times  advertisement  re¬ 
cently,  headlining  the  news  that, 
at  the  six-month  mark.  Times 
linage  was  at  an  all-time  high. 

‘‘Gosh!  Business  is  lousy!” 
cries  the  caption  of  a  folder  the 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Post  -  Gazette 
wraps  around  the  mid-July  is¬ 
sue  of  its  “Merchants  Letter.” 
But  don't  be  fooled.  The  cap¬ 
tion  is  just  a  come-on.  The 
folder  reprints  most  of  a  recent 
Wall  Street  Journal  story  show¬ 
ing  how  sales  ingenuity  and 
selling  resourcefulness  are  push¬ 
ing  sales  higher  and  higher  for 
varied  enterprises  the  country 
over. 

Business  Is  Up,  Up,  Up 

Business  is  up  in  Pittsburgh. 
Business  is  up  in  Detroit.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  up,  up,  up  in  place  after 
place  all  over  the  country. 

Yet  businessmen,  newspaper 
advertising  executives  among 
them,  are  crying  the  blues.  One 
management,  we  learn  confi¬ 
dentially,  has  told  its  promotion 
manager  to  stop  all  promotion 
boasting  about  linage  increases. 
The  explanation  is  that  pretty 
soon  the  increases  must  turn 
into  losses.  Must,  mind  you. 
It’s  evidently  inevitable. 

Now  we  must  confess  that 
there  are  spots  where  business 
is  down.  ’There  are  spots,  we 
are  told,  where  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations  are  beginning  to  re¬ 
flect  a  downward  trend  in  busi¬ 
ness.  industrial  spots  where  lay¬ 
offs  have  taken  place.  Yet  there 
are  other  spots  where  lay-offs 
have  been  ended,  and  workers 
are  being  called  back  to  the  job. 

Enough  has  been  written,  and 
by  experts,  about  the  danger  of 
our  whispering  and  talking  our¬ 
selves  into  a  recession  without 
our  adding  to  it.  But  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  still  with  us,  and  it  will 
stay  with  us  as  long  as  there  is 
one  weak  sister  among  us  whose 
shadow  -  fears  sound  off  in 
mouth-whimperings. 

Not  that  we  can  necessarily 
talk  ourselves  out  of  bad  times, 
if  any,  into  good  times.  But 
alert  promotion  and  research 
men  and  women  can  help  stop 
recession  talk  by  prompt  and 
constant  marshaling  of  facts — 
and  there  are  plenty — that  show 
how  good  business  is. 

Thinking  With  Emotion 

There’s  a  personal  axe  in  this 
for  promotion  people,  too.  Frank 
Knight  talks  about  it  in  his  re¬ 
cent  “Promotion  Notebook,” 
which  he  does  as  secretary  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association.  First  thing 
newspapers  start  to  do  when 
they  fear  bad  times,  he  says,  is 
to  cut  down  on  promotion  and 
promotion  departments. 

Oh,  sure,  it  doesn’t  make 
sense.  But  fear  of  bad  times 
makes  management  think  with 


emotion,  and  not  with  brains. 

Credit  for  smart  handling  of 
an  adverse  market  situation 
goes  to  the  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Sentinel.  A  letter  signed  by  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  Benn  Kay 
asks,  “Ever  stop  to  figure  how 
much  we  know  that  isn’t  so?" 
For  instance,  Panama  hats  don’t 
come  from  Panama;  lead  pen¬ 
cils  don’t  contain  lead;  a  “pig¬ 
skin”  doesn’t  have  any;  nor 
does  “soda”  water  contain  any. 

By  the  same  token,  the  letter 
tells  you,  sales  aren’t  measured 
by  population,  but  by  custom¬ 
ers;  and  advertising  isn’t  meas¬ 
ured  by  circulation,  but  by  re¬ 
sults. 

Now  industrial  employment 
in  Wisconsin,  the  letter  notes, 
is  down  10%  from  last  year. 
That  means  families  “touched 
by  a  feeling  of  doubtful  secur¬ 
ity  which  shelves  them  at  least 
temporarily  as  free  spending 
customers.” 

All  of  which  points  up  the 
greater  value  of  families  that 
have  money  to  spend.  And  the 
letter  ends  with  a  wonderful 
come-on:  “Ask  your  Sentinel 
representative  to  show  you  Sen¬ 
tinel  ads  that  sold  1,000  sport 
jackets,  1,200  blouses,  420  coats, 
250  dresses,  $8,000  worth  of  fur¬ 
niture  .  .  .” 

A  market  may  be  down,  but 
it’s  never  out.  Where  there’s 
life,  there’s  linage. 

Competition 

Maybe  it's  because,  baby,  it’s 
hot  outside.  Maybe  it’s  because, 
brother,  it’s  getting  tougher  to 
sell.  Anyhow,  we  seem  to  de¬ 
tect  a  more  sharply  competitive 
angle  to  a  number  of  promo¬ 
tional  efforts  lately. 

In  New  York,  for  instance, 
the  Mirror  put  out  a  booklet 
titled  “More  for  your  money!” 
which  compared  46  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  Mirror  and  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
offered  a  Starch  report  showing 
more  readers  per  dollar  spent 
in  the  Mirror. 

The  World  -  Telegram  came 
back,  of  course,  with  a  rebuttal 
in  the  form  of  an  analysis  given 
its  staff  in  a  bulletin. 

Whereupon  the  Mirror  hits 
out  again  with  a  broadside  in 
which  the  Starch  people  defend 
themselves,  and  the  Mirror  ag¬ 
gressively  defends  itself. 

Key  to  the  whole  thing,  so 
far  as  promotional  value  is  con¬ 
cerned,  lies  in  the  Mirror’s 
broadside.  An  advertiser  had 
been  handed  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  rebuttal  bulletin  by  a 
World-Telegram  salesman.  He 
was  “one  of  the  many  who  had 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of  the 
booklet  in  question.”  the  Mirror 
says,  and  he  asked  the  Mirror 
salesman,  “What’s  it  all  about?” 

When  an  advertiser  wants  to 
know,  about  a  newspaper  com¬ 
petitive  squabble,  what's  it  all 


about,  his  next  reaction  is,  so 
what?  It  seems  a  lot  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  quarreling  news¬ 
paper  shops  than  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Which  means,  of  course, 
that  it  does  the  newspapers 
more  harm  than  good. 

Department  Store  Linage 
In  Philadelphia,  the  Bulletin 
issues  a  broadside  charting  the 
daily  advertising  linage  for  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  of 


seven  of  the  city's  biggest 
stores.  The  charts  show  linage 
in  the  Bulletin  and  in  the  “211(1 
daily  newspaper.”  The  story  is 
a  good  one  for  the  Bulletin  of 
course,  because  it  shows  better 
and  sharper  gains  and  fewer 
losses  than  its  competitor.  But 
the  competitive  angle  bothers 
us  here.  too.  Won’t  the  cus¬ 
tomer  say,  so  many  things  can 
be  done  with  charts,  let's  see 
the  other  guy’s? 


Survey  Reveals  Wide 
Scope  of  Promotions 


Des  Moines,  la.  —  Newspapers 
sponsor  many  different  types  of 
public  events  as  promotion  vehi¬ 
cles,  but  use  more  sports  events 
for  this  purpose  than  all  other 
types  combined,  according  to  a 
national  survey  completed  by 
Bert  Stoipe,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune. 

The  survey  covered  a  sample 
of  132  dailies  well  distributed 
geographically  and  ranging  in 
circulation  from  less  than  10,000 
to  more  than  2,000,000.  He  found 
that  93  of  the  papers  used  no 
public  events  promotion  at  all, 
while  the  remaining  39  spon¬ 
sored  268  events,  of  which  144 
were  directly  concerned  with 
sports.  There  was  an  apparent 
lack  of  events  sponsored  exclu¬ 
sively  for  girls,  he  pointed  out. 

Leading  all  other  events  in 
popularity  were  golf  matches 
and  tournaments  sponsored  by 
15  of  the  papers.  Thirteen  pa¬ 
pers  sponsored  Golden  Gloves 
boxing  tournaments,  while  bowl¬ 
ing  ran  third  in  popularity  with 
12  sponsorships.  Other  popular 
sports  promotions  were  marble 
tournaments,  baseball  tourna¬ 
ments,  soap  box  derbies,  and 
swimming  meets. 

27  Educational  Events 

Promotion  events  involving 
arts  and  crafts  numbered  36. 
Prominent  among  these  were 
photo  contests,  sponsored  by 
eight  papers,  writers’  awards, 
given  by  six,  talent  shows, 
hobby  shows,  music  festivals, 
and  art  exhibits. 

“I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
only  27  of  the  268  events  spon¬ 
sored  were  of  the  educational 
type,”  he  said.  “These  included 
11  spelling  bees,  eight  quizdown 
contests,  three  town  meetings, 
three  world  affairs  programs,  a 
science  exhibit,  and  a  safety  ■ 
campaign.” 

The  newspapers  sponsored 
only  22  promotion  events  which 
tied  in  directly  with  school 
work.  These  included  the  spell¬ 
ing  bee  and  quizdown  men¬ 
tioned  above,  ROTC  awards, 
scholarshins.  and  prep  athletic 
awards.  Several  of  the  papers 
sponsoring  spelling  bees  and 
ouizdown  contests  stated  that 
they  would  discontinue  them  be¬ 
cause  educators  advise  less  em¬ 
phasis  on  competition  between 
students. 

IB  for  Charity 

Sixteen  of  the  events  involved 
charity  contributions  such  as 
those  for  Christmas  stocking 
and  fresh  air  funds.  There  were 
15  events  concerned  with  homes 


and  homemaking,  such  as  home 
shows,  cooking  schools  and  gar¬ 
den  awards.  Eleven  of  the  events 
involved  journalistic  instruction. 
These  included  publicity  clinics 
for  clubwomen,  public  opinion 
polls  and  “you  -  be  -  the  -  editor  ’ 
events. 

Lack  Events  for  Girls 

A  breakdown  of  the  268 
events  by  the  age  and  sex  of 
the  person  for  whom  they  were 
arranged  shows  that  53  were  for 
boys  up  to  16  years  of  age. 
Eleven  were  for  men  only,  and 
a  like  number  were  exclusiveiy 
for  women.  Fourteen  more  were 
of  main  interest  to  both  men 
and  women,  while  50  were  for 
children  of  both  sexes.  Fifteen 
were  for  men  and  boys  only, 
four  for  women  and  girls  only, 
and  the  remaining  110  were  of 
general  interest. 

“The  most  significant  revela¬ 
tion  of  such  an  age  sex  break¬ 
down.”  Mr.  Stoipe  remarked,  “is 
that  while  one-fifth  of  all  pro¬ 
motion  events  were  arranged  ex¬ 
clusively  for  boys,  not  one  of 
the  132  newspapers  surveyed 
sponsored  an  event  which  teas 
exclusively  for  girls.” 

Mr.  Stoipe  added  that  com¬ 
ments  from  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  managers  interviewed 
show  that  they  are  advocating 
more  promotions  directed  to 
young  people.  , 

Both  healthy  and  significant, 
in  Mr.  Stolpe’s  opinion,  is  M- 
other  tendency  uncovered  by 
the  study  .  .  •  the  trend  towara 
events  in  which  the  interestM 
groups  are  actual  participants. 
Of  the  268  events  uncovered  by 
the  study,  222  requir^  the  ac¬ 
tive  participation  of  the  public 
or  of  the  interested  grouPf- 
while  only  46  were  spectator- 
type  events. _ _ 
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How  to  Get  in  Trouble 
With  Sports  Promotion 

By  Sylvan  Meyer 

Managing  Editor,  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Daily  Times 

Ir  YOU  HAN  an  All-Star  base¬ 
ball  ballot  and  more  than  25% 
of  your  circulation  responded, 
would  you  call  that  trouble? 

I  would,  now  that  the  voting’s 
over.  It  was  bad  trouble,  and 
we  skinned  out  of  it  by  the 
breadth  of  the  cotton  fibres  they 
weave  into  cloth  in  this  North 
Georgia  mountain  city. 

In  the  first  three  days  of  vot¬ 
ing  by  readers  (on  a  ballot 
printed  on  the  sports  page)  the 
Industrial  League  All-Star  team 
of  the  Daily  Times  stacked  up 
as  a  representative  aggregation. 

For  each  position  the  fans  were 
naming  a  potent  ballplayer.  It 
looked  as  though  the  Times 
would  field  a  winning  club  for 
the  annual  All-Stars  vs.  league 
leaders  contest. 

But  each  team  in  the  local 
league  represents  a  mill.  The 
mills,  for  the  most  part,  are  iso¬ 
lated  villages. 

Village  X  Gangs  Up 

One  of  the  villages  began  to 
exercise  community  loyalty 
over  and  above  consideration  of 
baseball  ability  in  voting  for 
All-Stars  and  the  Times’  mail 
bulged  as  hundreds  of  ballots 
poured  in,  all  postmarked  the 
same,  all  voting  for  an  identical 
team.  The  team,  of  course,  was 
to  be  composed  of  that  mill’s 
players  right  down  the  line. 

The  city  desk  thesaurus  con¬ 
tains  no  word  strong  enough  to 
describe  our  consternation.  If 
Village  X  “block  voted,”  the 
Times  All-Stars  would  be  an  X 
team,  a  team  that  presently 
rode  the  sub-cellar  trolley  in  the 
league.  Not  only  would  the 
other  fans  avoid  the  game  THIS 
year,  the  promotion  would  be 
rained  for  years  to  come. 

In  Village  X,  children  were 
digging  into  closets,  clipping 
ballots  out  of  back  papers  and 
circulating  the  ballots  through 
town. 

When  the  situation  looked 
blackest  and  Times  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor  Phil  Jackson  wore  an  ex¬ 
pression  like  Tojo’s  when  he 
surrendered  aboard  the  Mis- 
sotui,  we  fell  back  on  an  edi¬ 
torial  axiom;  when  in  doubt 
tell  the  truth,  even  if  it  hurts. 

Bannered  on  the  sports  page 
the  afternoon  two  days  before 
voting  was  to  end  was  a  story 
that  told  the  truth.  Village  X 
was  chided,  as  tactfully  as  pos- 
™e,  for  voting  not  for  the 
hast  ballplayers  but  for  “per¬ 
sonality  reasons.” 

Blasted  to  Action 

If  you  have  ever  dropped  a 
h^trf  match  into  a  tank  of 
gasoline  you  will  understand 
the  reaction  to  that  story.  All 
over  these  hill  counties  five 
other  communities  went  to 
work.  The  stream  of  ballots 
paw  to  a  river  and  the  new  bal- 

while  they  named  deserv- 
ing  Village  X  players,  proposed 
a  real  group  of  All-Star  ball¬ 
players. 


No  horse  race  could  finish  as 
dramatically  as  the  All-Star  vot¬ 
ing.  At  midnight  the  gates 
were  closed  and  the  counting 
completed. 

Next  day,  the  Daily  Times 
published  the  team.  Every  out¬ 
fit  in  the  league  was  represent¬ 
ed  and  the  players  named  were 
the  best  of  the  lot.  If  every 
one  of  the  1,291  readers  who 
voted  attend  the  game  it  will 
be  the  biggest  baseball  crowd 
this  town  has  ever  seen. 

And  so  far,  not  a  subscriber 
in  Village  X  has  complained  or 
stopped  the  paper. 

Next  year,  we  will  limit  the 
number  of  players  that  can  be 
nominated  from  a  single  team. 
■ 

Big  Baseball  Events 
Staged  at  Oakland 

Oakland,  Calif. — There’s  a  ter¬ 
rific  din  in  the  Coast  League 
park  here  this  week  end  as  the 
Oakland  Tribune's  double-bar- 
ra.led  baseball  promotion  enters 
its  final  stages. 

Preceded  by  double-headers 
for  three  consecutive  days,  the 
Tribune  State  Amateur  Cham¬ 
pionship  Baseball  Tournament 
ends  in  a  title  clash  Aug.  14. 
Sixteen  teams  contended  in  the 
elimination  series.  They  were 
the  select  teams  of  30  clubs 
which  play  yearly  from  March 
to  December,  a’.l  composed  of 
16-  to  26-year-old  athletes. 

Preliminary  to  the  State  finals, 
best  players  of  150  playground 
teams  coached  by  police  will 
contend  in  the  annual  Oakland 
Po’ice  All-Star  game.  They  are 
the  selected  36  players  of  3,000 
youths  under  16  years  of  age. 

Walter  Brown,  head  of  the 
Tribune  promotion  department 
with  the  title  of  public  relations 
director,  said  the  All-Star  game 
gives  the  younger  players  the 
coveted  opportunity  of  playing 
in  the  Oakland  park.  The  news¬ 
paper  gives  jackets  to  each  play¬ 
er  selected,  and  provides  a  per¬ 
petual  trophy. 

The  Police  League  was  begun 
and  developed  by  Capt.  Fred 
Barbeau  to  combat  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency. 


1,500  Boys  Get 
Baseball  Coaching 

Sacramento,  Calif. — Three  all- 
star  games  climaxed  the  third 
annual  series  of  free  baseball 
schools  conducted  by  McClatchy 
newspapers  and  radio  stations. 
The  Modesto  Bee-KBEE  All- 
Stars  won  the  series  in  a  10 
to  6  decision. 

Expert  instruction  over  two- 
weeks’  time  was  provided  for 
1,500  boys  between  12  and  17 
years  old.  Former  major  league 
greats.  Coast  League  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  League  players  contrib¬ 
uted  their  services. 
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*  This  is  Ursula  Gramarozk,  age  four.  She  has  no  father,  no 
mother.  She  lives  in  a  church  home  in  Grubweg,  Germany,  where 
she  gets  food  contributed  through  the  Christian  Rural  Overseas 
Program  (CROP)  in  America. 

Many  little  girls  like  Ursula  would  have  gone  hungry  had  it 
not  been  for  the  support  given  CROP  during  last  year’s  harvest 
campaign  by  you  gentlemen  of  the  press. 

Last  year  1,500,000  farm  folks  in  26  states  contributed  2,392 
railroad  cars  of  farm  commodities  valued  at  $6,500,000.  This 
food  has  gone  to  22  nations  to  be  distributed  through  church 
channels  direct  to  those  most  in  need,  including  children,  widows, 
the  aged,  and  the  ill. 

Many  are  still  hungry  and  ill.  Thousands  of  those  most  in  need 
receive  little  or  no  direct  benefit  through  ECA  or  other  sources, 
because  they  have  no  money  to  purchase  commodities  thus  sup¬ 
plied.  That’s  why  CROP  is  being  continued — and  expanded  na¬ 
tionwide — this  year. 

CROP  is  sponsored  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  with 
all  major  farm  groups  cooperating.  Local  pastors  and  county 
agents  will  be  among  those  most  active  in  community  drives. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  news  in  their  activities. 

Gentlemen  of  the  press,  here’s  a  story  which  could  be  printed 
no  place  else  in  the  world.  Little  girls  like  Ursula  already  know 
how  well  you  can  write  it. 


Christian  Rural  Overseas  Program 

308  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Cablese  Is 
Press  Rate 

Press  rates  throughout  the 
world  will  become  one-third 
that  of  the  ordinary  private 
message  rate  on  July  1,  1950, 
when  regulations  adopted  by 
the  recent  Paris  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Con¬ 
ference  become  effective. 

Fred  E.  Meinholtz,  director  of 
communications  for  the  New 
York  Times  and  an  adviser  to 
the  American  delegation  at  the 
conference,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  this  marks  the  first 
time  that  a  definite  ratio  of 
press  rates  to  private  message 
rates  has  been  adopted  in  the 
international  field. 

Cablese  Upgiven 

The  conference  also  abolished, 
as  of  July,  1930,  cablese  and 
journalese  in  press  messages. 
This  was  proposed  by  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  at  the  instigation  of 
cable  carriers  who  insisted  that 
combined  words  made  transmis¬ 
sion  difficult.  Mr.  Meinholtz  said 
American  carriers  have  been 
counting  doubled  words  as  two 
words  for  several  months  to  dis¬ 
courage  cablese. 

The  American  delegation 
strongly  opposed  tying  press 
rates  to  private  message  rates 
because  Press  Wireless,  a  spe¬ 
cialized  carrier,  handles  no  pri¬ 
vate  messages,  Mr.  Meinholtz 
reported. 

He  said  the  U.  S.  ‘‘took  a  res¬ 
ervation”  on  the  vote  so  that 
American  carriers  will  not  be 
bound  to  follow  the  measure. 

This  means  that  Press  Wire¬ 
less  will  be  allowed  to  make 
bilateral  agreements  for  press 
rates  lower  than  the  one-third 
private  message  rates,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  competitive  situa¬ 
tion,  other  U.  S.  carriers  will 
probably  meet  the  Press  Wire¬ 
less  rates  to  and  from  whatever 
points  are  served  by  Prewi,  Mr. 
Meinholtz  said. 

Can't  Estimate  Cost 

He  said  it  was  impossible  to 
estimate  what  effect  the  new 
ratio  will  have  on  costs  to  the 
press.  The  one-third  ratio  is 
higher  than  most  current  ra¬ 
tios.  which  vary  greatly.  But 
on  the  other  hand  the  rates  on 
ordinary  private  messages  are 
slated  to  be  decreased  by  25': 
on  July  1,  1950. 

The  25%  decrease  cannot  be 
used  to  estimate  costs,  however, 
because  some  of  the  50  coun¬ 
tries  present  at  the  conference 
indicated  intentions  of  increas¬ 
ing  their  present  private  mes¬ 
sage  rate  before  the  decrease 
goes  into  effect,  Mr.  Meinholtz 
said. 

“The  atmosphere  was  not 
conducive  to  anything  that 
would  make  communications 
cheaper,”  he  said.  “We  were 
dealing  with  countries  that  are 
still  broke  from  the  war.” 

Another  U.  S.  defeat  came  on 
a  proposal  to  include  newspaper 
service  telegrams,  press  orders 
and  press  queries  in  the  press 
rate  classification.  Mr.  Meinholtz 
.said  the  U.  S.  proposal  was  not 
even  seconded. 

A  Russian  proposal  to  give 


Abolished, 
Ratio  Set 

press  dispatches  transmission 
priority  over  private  telegrams 
also  died  for  lack  of  a  second. 

However,  20  words  of  instruc¬ 
tions  relative  to  publication  or 
broadcasting  of  a  press  telegram 
are  to  be  permitted  in  the  text, 
Mr.  Meinholtz  said.  Previously 
only  10  words  were  permitted. 

10-Word  Minimum 

Another  change  was  the 
adoption  of  a  10-word  minimum 
charge  for  both  ordinary  and 
urgent  press  telegrams.  There 
was  no  minimum  before. 

The  conference  also  adopted 
a  50  percent  reduction  in  the 
urgent  press  rate  classification. 
At  present  the  urgent  press  rate 
equals  the  ordinary  private  mes¬ 
sage  rate.  After  July  1,  the 
urgent  press  rate  will  be  dou¬ 
ble  the  ordinary  press  rate. 
Press  Wireless'  urgent  rate  is 
IV^  times  that  of  the  ordinary 
press  rate,  and  Mr.  Meinholtz 
said  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
F.  C.  C.  will  order  a  boost  in 
rates. 

Other  changes  adopted  by  the 
conference  that  indirectly  affect 
the  publishing  industry  as  a 
whole  and  directly  affect  the 
news  agencies  and  some  of  the 
large  metropolitan  papers,  Mr. 
Meinholtz  said,  include: 

•  Abolition  of  the  reduced 
rate  for  code  telegrams  and 
half-rate  deferred  telegrams. 

•  A  25'"  decrease  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  ordinary  message  rate. 

•  Reduction  of  minimum 
wordage  for  night  telegrams 
from  25  to  22  words.  Night  let¬ 
ters  of  over  22  words  will  suffer 
an  increase  of  12Vi%. 

•  Adoption  of  a  minimum 
charge  of  five  words  for  ordi¬ 
nary  and  urgent  private  tele¬ 
grams.  Previously  the  minimum 
was  three  words. 

•  Admission  of  code  language 
into  the  new  unified  classifica¬ 
tion  of  private  messages,  with 
code  words  of  five  characters 
and  plain  language  up  to  15 
letters  counted  as  one  word. 

Mr.  Meinholtz  said  that  regu¬ 
lations  governing  the  contents 
of  wireless  multi  -  destination 
press  transmissions  was  relaxed 
slightly  to  permit  transmission 
of  such  services  as  Reuter’s 
financial  news  service.  But  a 
proposal  to  permit  newspapers 
all  over  the  world  to  receive 
wireless  broadcasts  of  news  di¬ 
rectly  was  defeated.  This  indi¬ 
cated.  Mr.  Meinholtz  explained, 
a  continued  effort  by  some 
countries  to  maintain  control 
over  incoming  news.  ’ 

Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  told  E&P  that  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  cablese  and  journalese 
will  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
their  operations. 

AP  said  it  had  abolished  ca¬ 
blese  long  ago.  and  the  only 
short  cuts  iLsed  are  omissions 
of  articles  and  the  word  “be” 
in  the  passive  tense.  AP  copy 
from  London  and  Continental 
Europe  comes  by  radio,  and 
costs  depend  not  on  wordage 
but  on  the  amount  of  time  us^, 
officials  explained. 


Dark  Spot  in  White  Paper: 
Did  Press  Misinterpret? 

By  James  J.  Butler 


Washington — The  White  Pa¬ 
per  released  this  week  by  the 
State  Department  pictures  two 
sets  of  newspapermen,  operat¬ 
ing  on  different  continents,  al¬ 
most  simultaneously  arriving  at 
identical  errors  in  appraising 
this  country’s  attitude  toward 
the  political  situation  in  China 
—  “misinterpreting”  what  had 
been  told  to  them  by  the  United 
States  Ambassador  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  other. 

Adding  to  the  oddity  of  the 
depicted  coincidence  that  found 
reporters,  thousands  of  miles 
apart,  wrong  on  the  same  fact 
at  the  same  time  was  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  a  congressman, 
testifying  before  the  foreign  re¬ 
lations  committee,  fell  into  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  error  when  he 
interpreted  the  declared  posi¬ 
tion  of  this  country  to  be  one 
favoring  coalition  of  all  embat¬ 
tled  Chinese  political  elements, 
communists  included. 


ment  for  a  meeting  of  the  Po¬ 
litical  Consultative  Conference 
and  on  December  17  there  had 
been  another  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chiane 
Kai-shek,  the  basis  of  it  being 
that  it  was  to  bring  all  Chinese 
parties  together  in  a  discussion 
to  endeavor  to  settle  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  political  means. 

“On  December  15,  President 
Truman  had  announced  his 
statement  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Sec¬ 
retary  Marshall  pointed  out  that 
the  terms  had  been  expressed 
in  very  broad  language,  that  is 
that  the  Chinese  should  widen 
the  basis  of  their  government 
and  give  representation  on  a 
broad  basis.  Asked  if  this  were 
still  our  policy.  Secretary  Mar¬ 
shall  replied  in  the  affirmative 
pointing  out  that  it  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  force  the  Chinese  to 
do  this  on  the  basis  of  any  is¬ 
sues  which  had  previously 
arisen.” 


Thought  That's  What  He  Said 

The  reporter  in  China  thought 
that  was  what  Ambassador  John 
Leighton  Stuart  had  said.  The 
newsmen  in  Washington  thought 
that  was  what  Secretary  George 
Marshall  had  said.  And  Repre 
sentative  Fulton  thought  that 
was  what  the  State  Department 
had  passed  on  to  Congress  as 
its  position. 

Mr.  Stuart  “clarified”  on  the 
day  after  his  interview  but,  says 
the  White  Paper,  “some  confu¬ 
sion  persisted.”  General  Mar¬ 
shall  made  his  statements  at  a 
press  conference,  but  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  formal 
statement,  clarifying  the  press 
conference  comments  which,  in 
turn,  had  been  designed  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  congressman’s  error. 

Beginning  its  sequence  of  re¬ 
marks  on  the  misunderstandings 
attributed  to  the  press,  the 
White  Paper  says:  “In  an  inter¬ 
view  with  an  American  corre¬ 
spondent  early  in  March,  the 
remarks  by  the  American  Am¬ 
bassador  were  misinterpreted  to 
mean  that  he  favored  a  coali¬ 
tion  government.  Despite  his 
clarification  on  the  following 
day,  some  confusion  persisted.” 

At  this  point,  the  explanation 
of  diplomatic  position  becomes 
more  involved.  The  White  Paper 
continues:  “At  Secretary  Mar¬ 
shall’s  regular  press  conference 
on  March  10,  a  correspondent, 
referring  to  Congressman  Ful¬ 
ton’s  statement  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that 
there  had  never  been  a  dis¬ 
avowal  of  American  policy  fa¬ 
voring  a  coalition  government 
in  China  to  include  communists 
and  that  this  apparently  was 
still  American  policy,  asked  the 
Secretary  if  this  were  so. 

The  President's  Statement 

"Secretary  Marshall  replied 
that  the  principals.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  the  head  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  party,  Mao  Tse-tung. 
had  reached  a  partial  agree¬ 
ment  in  September,  1945.  Then, 
he  said,  in  November,  1945,  they 
had  reached  a  formal  agree- 


Mr.  Marshall  supplied  some 
background  discussion,  but  after 
the  news  stories  appeared  he 
issued  a  statement  which  said, 
in  part: 

“The  Secretary  said  that  this 
statement  ( President  Trumans) 
still  stands.  When  asked  specif¬ 
ically  whether  broadening  the 
base  of  the  Chinese  Government 
meant  we  favored  the  inclusion 
of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party,  he  replied  that  the  com¬ 
munists  were  now  in  open  re¬ 
bellion  against  the  government 
and  that  this  matter  (the  de¬ 
termination  of  whether  the  com¬ 
munists  should  be  included  in 
the  Chinese  Government)  was 
for  the  Chinese  Government  to 
decide,  not  for  the  United  States 
to  dictate.” 

Later  in  the  same  day.  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  held  a  press  con¬ 
ference  at  which  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  was  put,  and  the  Wiite 
Paper  reports:  "He  expressed 
his  hope  that  the  Chinese  lib¬ 
erals  would  be  taken  into  the 
Government,  but  stated  that 
’we  do  not  want  any  commu¬ 
nists  in  the  Government  of 
China  or  anywhere  else  if  we 
can  help  it’.” 
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Don  t  Lose  your  Big  Chance! 

Sell  the  Space-Buyer  when 

he  is  looking..  An  the  Market  Guide 


1949-50  will  be  hotly  competitive.  Other 
newspapers  will  be  constantly  nipping  at 
your  heels  for  linage.  You  have  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  opportunity  to  sell  your 


Editor  &  Publisher’s  MARKET  GUIDE 
gives  you  your  best  opportunity.  It  was 
made  to  order  to  advertise  your  newspaper 
and  your  market  .  .  .  because  it  was  made  to 
order  for  the  men  you  have  to  seU.  The 
GUIDE  is  invaluable  to  them  .  .  .  imagine, 


men  need  the  GUIDE  for  dozens  of  different 
vital  needs.  They  use  this  invaluable  service 
every  day — all  year  long. 


That  is  why  it  is  so  powerful  a  single-volume 
all-year  salesman  for  you.  Give  your  pro¬ 
motion  copy  a  break  .  .  .  place  it  where  it  is 
seen  by  the  space-buyer.  It  gives  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  facts  about  your  market. 

Don't  miss  your  big  chance  .  .  .  act  now!  Let 
your  promotion  campaign  hit  hard  where  it 
pays  dividends!  Order  your  space  in  the 


there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  field!  Media  MARKET  GUIDE  today! 


^  HERE'S  HOW  LEADING  ADVERTISERS  AND  AGENCIES 
TELL  US  THEY  USE  THE  MARKET  GUIDE 


To  Select  Markets  for  Test 
Campaigns 

To  Determine  New  Locations 
for  Retail  Stores 

To  Select  Markets  by 
I’opiilation 


To  Check  Buying  Power  of 
Various  Markets 

To  Determine  Charactertistics 
of  Major  Markets 

To  Estimate  Number  of  Wage 
Earners 


For  a  Rapid  **Look-see**  at  a 
Market 

For  Retail  Sales  Volume 

To  Determine  Factory 
Ix>cations 


Forms  close  Oct.  15th.  Rates:  Page, 
$375.00;  half-page,  $210.00;  one- 
third  page,  $153.00;  one-fourth 
page,  $115.00;  one-eighth  page, 
$75.00'  one-sixteenth  page,  $45.00. 
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Model  F  Mixer 

Provides  matrices  from  eight  different 
magazines,  each  of  which  can  carry 
two-letter  mats.  All  are  accessible  to  the 
operator  from  his  seat  at  the  keyboard. 
Intertype’s  finger-flip  shift  lever  makes 
mixing  from  adjacent  magazines  easy. 


INTERTYPES  are  Custom  Built 

from  Three  Basic  Models 


Model  C 


A  single-distributor  machine  designed 
for  straight-matter  speed.  Fewer  parts 
and  simplified  construction  assure  you 
continuous  and  trouble-free  operation 
year  after  year.  Can  be  furnished  in  one 
to  four  main-magazine  models  with  or 
without  side  magazines. 


Model  G  Mixer 


The  triple  duty  Intertype  . . .  specially 
designed  for  heads,  display,  text . . .  even 
classified.  It  is  a  wide-range  display 
machine  and  a  fast  straight-matter  ma¬ 
chine  all  in  one. . . .  Equipped  with  72 
and  90-channel  main  magazines  in  any 
combination  you  desire . .  .with  or  with¬ 
out  side  magazines. 


Free  illustrated  booklets,  fully 
describing  the  three  basic  models  of 
Intertype  line -composing  machines, 
are  available.  Write  today  on  your 
business  letterhead  to  the  Intertype 
district  office  nearest  you. 


BROOKLYN  2,  NEW  YORK 


OPTIONAL  FEATURES 

Quadding  and  Centering  Device  •  Justified  Indention  Device 
No-Turn  Electric  Magazine  Shift  •  Six-Mold  Disk 

Look  to  Progressive  Intertype® 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


$fT  IN  CO«HElL  AND  iriMAN  lOlD 


No  matter  what  your  requirements  .^..there's  an  Intertype  to  meet  your  needs 


Equipment  Review  Section 


Agency  Tests  Process 
To  Improve  Halftones 

Production  men  at  Compton  he  chose  a  Crisco  ad  showing 
Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York  a  dish  of  fried  chicken,  pine- 
agency,  are  experimenting  with  apple  and  peas,  all  retouched 
a  proctes  which  has  given  signs  as  if  it  were  to  go  through  the 
of  improving  the  reproduction  usual  process.  In  fact,  cuts  were 
of  halttone  illustrations  in  news-  made  both  ways,  in  60-line 
pjpers.  screen,  and  the  Daily  News  ran 

^  The  process — that  of  trans-  them  through  a  test  press  run. 
mitting  light  through  copy  to  The  conventional  cut  showed 
the  engraving  camera — is  an  old  up  the  customary  deficiencies — 
one  in  the  making  of  color  tell-tale  retouching,  darkened 
plates.  Its  feasibility  in  the  tones,  loss  of  highlights.  The 
manufacture  of  cuts  for  black-  T-L  cut  was  considerably  more 
and-white  halftone  printing  is  faithful  to  the  original  copy  and 
being  tested  by  a  New  York  only  an  expert  would  spot  the 
engraving  firm  at  the  behest  of  retouching. 

George  Garrett,  production  man-  An  ad  for  Allis-Chalmers, 
iger,  and  his  Compton  team  dominated  by  the  picture  of  a 
»Wh  includes  Ernest  Button,  group  of  chicks,  was  made  up 
art  buyer;  and  Loren  Stone,  art  the  T-L  way  for  reproduction 
manager.  in  business  magazines  and  news- 

Experiments.  some  of  which  papers, 
have  been  conducted  in  coopera-  “The  printed  result,”  said  Mr. 
tion  with  the  New  York  Daily  Garrett,  “turned  out  to  be  closer 
Sews,  have  the  blessing  of  to  what  we  were  shooting  for 
Henry  A.  Mattoon,  vicepresi-  than  even  the  original  photo¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  print  adver-  graph.” 

thing  at  the  Compton  agency.  Mr.  Garrett  said  his  agency 
For  one  thing,  Mr.  Mattoon  was  working  with  Eastman  in 
has  said,  it  may  help  to  elimi-  an  effort  to  obtain  a  black-and- 
nate  that  over-retouched  look,  vvhite  transparency  which  would 
particularly  on  complexions  and  give  the  best  results  in  the 
the  texture  of  fabrics.  transmitted  light  process  of 

The  Compton  group  began  making  halftones.  Right  now, 
working  on  T-L  (transmitted  he  pointed  out,  material  de¬ 
light)  engravings  a  few  months  signed  for  other  purposes  is  all 
igo  on  a  chance  remark  that  if  that  the  engraver  has  had  to 
pictures  looked  better  with  light  work  with, 
showing  through  them,  why  “I  believe,”  Mr.  Garrett  told 
couldn’t  cuts  for  black  and  E  &  P,  “that  when  we  get  me 
white  be  made  that  way.  The  proper  transparency  material 
engraver  was  approached  and  we  will  be  able  to  claim  definite 
he,  too,  said  let’s-try-it.  improvement  in  halftone  repro- 

Mr.  Garrett  said  a  photograph  ductions  in  newspapers.” 
for  a  Drene  shampoo  ad  was  The  only  additional  expense 
chosen  first  to  see  if  a  T-L  cut  involved  in  the  T-L  process  is 
would  retain  the  qualities  of  the  the  making  of  the  transparent 
original  better  than  a  cut  made  positive,  at  about  $4  each,  but 
the  conventional  way — by  shoot-  less  retouching  is  required, 
ing  at  copy  from  which  light  is 

reflected  to  the  camera.  U  ■■  .  ■  ■ 

^trowing  from  the  idea  of  HaTOlQ  NHItUII  JOlllS 
Mvertismg  displays  in  which 
li^t  is  projected  through  a  DSUcklimh  DrOCC 
transparency,  an  Ad-Lux  print  r  IHllJUiyil  rIvJJ 
m  black  and  white  was  made  j.  Harold  Mintun,  production 
hy  photographing  the  original  manager  at  the  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. ) 
copy  and  producing  a  trans-  Post  Gazette  the  last  three  years, 
positive.  will  assume  a  similar  position 

This  transparency  was  then  at  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  effec- 
placed  in  front  of  the  engraver  s  tive  Aug.  22. 
camera,  a  large  white  board  was  jvir.  Mintun,  44,  will  take  over 
put  behind  it,  and  arc  lights  the  responsibilities  of  Charles 
ware  played  on  the  white  board.  Wolf,  57,  Press  mechanical  su- 
The  light  rays  shone  through  perintendent  since  1935,  who  re- 
uie  positive  to  the  lens.  tired  recently. 

The  resulting  cut  in  110-line  At  the  Post-Gazette,  Henry  H. 
SCTeen,  for  magazine  use,  pro-  Garland,  composing  room  super- 
vided  an  engraver’s  proof  which  intendent,  was  appointed  me- 
pleased  the  production  men  be-  chanical  superintendent,  it  was 
ciuse  of  the  faithful  retention  announced  by  Co-Publisher  Wil- 
cf  the  sheen  on  the  model’s  hair  liam  Block.  Mr.  Garland  start¬ 
ed  softness  of  facial  tones.  Re-  ed  as  an  apprentice  printer  at 
touching  marks,  discernible  in  the  Post-Gazette  23  years  ago. 
>  cut  made  the  conventional  Mr.  Mintun,  a  native  Pitts- 
w*y.  had  vanished.  burgher,  joined  the  Post-Gazette 

Mr.  Garrett  said  the  group  in  May,  1945,  after  having  been 
then  hit  upon  the  idea  of  trying  production  manager  of  the  De- 
*  cut  for  newsprint  stock  and  catur  (Ill.)  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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Elmer  Olsen, 
center,  com¬ 
posing  room 
foreman,  ad¬ 
mires  a  watch 
given  to  him  by 
Publisher  Morgan 
Murphy,  left, 
for  50  years 
service  with 
the  60-year-old 
Superior  (Wis.) 

Evening  Tele¬ 
gram.  At  right. 
General  Manager 
Clough  Gates 
waits  his  turn; 
he’ll  be  a  50- 
year  man  in 
October. 


5  Points  to  Watch 
In  Selecting  Art 

Ben  Da'.gin,  director  of  art 
and  reproduction.  New  York 
Times,  recommends  five  stand¬ 
ards  for  selection  of  photograph¬ 
ic  copy. 

These  are  the  things,  Mr.  Dal- 
gin  says,  which  should  be 
watched: 

1.  Photographs  wherein  there 
is  excessive  shadow  over  the  de¬ 
tails  that  compose  the  picture. 
Shadows  over  face  features  or 
over  the  details  form  middletone 
dots  which  fuse  into  the  high¬ 
light  and  shadow  dots  and  the 
picture  become  illegible. 

2.  Pictures  wherein  the  de¬ 
tails  or  features  are  soft,  blurry 
or  mushy.  The  secret  of  good 
newspaper  printing  is  contrast. 
A  sparkling,  snappy  photograph 
has  contrast.  'The  details  and 
features  stand  up.  Soft  and 
mushy  details  fade  away. 

3.  Black  copy.  Pictures 
wherein  the  subject  or  back¬ 
ground  is  a  mass  of  black  sel¬ 
dom  reproduce  well.  If  you  have 
to  reproduce  a  black  garment, 
have  the  photographer  play  a 
strong  spotlight  on  it. 

4.  White  object  with  the  de- 
tai  s  that  form  the  subject  too 
light  to  hold.  Always  be  on 
guard  for  the  picture  in  which 
detail  is  in  a  field  of  white.  Ask 
yourself,  “Is  that  detail  strong 
enough  to  hold?”  If  it  is  not, 
then  send  the  print  back  to  the 
photographer  for  a  better  one. 
In  most  cases  he  can  get  more 
detail — at  least  enough  to  en¬ 
able  a  retoucher  to  strengthen  it. 

5.  Bad  backgrounds,  whether 
dark,  light  or  patterned.  A  back¬ 
ground  must  be  an  aid  to  a  pic¬ 
ture  and  not  a  handicap.  When 
figures  run  into  a  background, 
or  features  that  belong  to  the 
subject  become  part  of  the  back¬ 
ground,  then  you  are  asking  for 
trouble.  Retouching  can’t  al¬ 
ways  help.  Why  do  some  pho¬ 
tographers  pose  dark  subjects  in 
•front  of  black  walls,  or  use  sim¬ 
ilar  bad  judgment? 

When  poor  copy  is  received, 
Mr.  Dalgin  says,  these  are  the 


four  steps  open  to  a  production 
man: 

1.  Ask  for  another  print  from 
the  same  negative,  after  explain¬ 
ing  what  is  wrong. 

2.  If  the  negative  is  not  avail¬ 
able  or  is  not  good  enough  for  a 
better  print,  have  a  new  photo¬ 
graph  taken;  if  there  is  time, 
of  course. 

3.  Have  the  picture  recopied. 
It’s  a  distinct  asset  to  have  a 
photographer  trained  for  this 
work  and  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment. 

4.  Retouching  —  only  enough 
to  help. 

Stanley  Myers  Goes 
To  Atlanta  journal 

Stanley  Myers,  assistant  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  has 
resigned  to  accept  appointment 
as  production  manager  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

Mr.  Myers,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  ANPA-AAAA  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Newspaper  Printing 
and  a  widely-known  ei^ert  in 
his  field,  has  been  with  the 
Bulletin  since  1929. 

He  attended  the  Wanamaker 
Institute  Printing  School,  and  at 
an  early  age,  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  his  own  commercial  shop. 

He  joined  the  Bulletin  as  an 
advertising  copy  writer  and  ar¬ 
tist  and  was  appointed  art  di¬ 
rector  and  copy  chief  in  1933. 
He  was  promoted  to  assistant 
mechanical  superintendent  in 
1944. 

Tagle  New  Principal 

Ferdy  J.  Tagle,  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Printing  for  20  years, 
has  been  appointed  principal, 
succeeding  J.  Henry  Holloway, 
retired. 

Mr.  Tagle,  who  has  been  act¬ 
ing  principal  of  the  school  for 
the  past  year,  is  a  practical 
printer.  Before  entering  the 
teaching  profession,  he  worked 
many  years  in  New  York  City 
printing  plants  in  apprentice, 
journeyman  and  supervisory  ca¬ 
pacities. 


sheet  of  paper  and  on  the  sensi¬ 
tized  side. 

After  the  proof  is  pulled,  it  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light 
for  about  10  seconds  which  re¬ 
sults  in  exposing  the  sheet  of 
sensitized  paper  except  that 
part  which  is  overprinted.  This 
is  protected  from  the  action  of 
^  the  light  by  the  ink. 

After  exposing  to  the  action 
of  light  for  about  10  seconds,  it 
is  taken  to  a  dark  room  where 
it  is  first  washed  so  as  to  remove 
the  ink  that  was  laid  down  when 
the  proof  was  pul.ed.  The  sheet 
of  sensitized  paper  is  then  de¬ 
veloped,  fixed  and  washed  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  entire 
sheet  will  turn  a  rich  deep  black 
except  those  parts  which  were 
covered  with  ink  when  the  sheet 
was  exposed  to  light  after  the 
proof  was  pulled.  The  part 
that  was  printed  will  be  a  dead 
white.  This  gives  a  reverse 
proof  with  the  black  portions  of 
the  form  in  dead  white  and  the 
rest  of  the  proof  in  rich  black. 
From  such  proofs  a  reverse  cut 
can  be  made. 

Ad  copy  and  other  layouts 
calling  for  a  Ben  Day  pattern 
can  be  produced  easily  by  an¬ 
other  process  developed  by  Mr. 
H.  Bartz. 

This  process,  known  as  Beda. 
consists  of  sheets  of  coated 
white  paper  such  as  are  used  for 
the  making  of  reproduction 
proofs.  The  sheets  have  vari¬ 
ous  Ben  Day  patterns  printed 
on  them  in  black,  one  pattern  to 
a  sheet. 

Type  matter,  cuts  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  proofed  on  this 
paper,  with  Ben  Day  pattern, 
then  shot  in  the  usual  manner 
and  etched. 


GADGETERIA 


Easy-to-Remove  Storage  Rack 


The  average  storage  rack  for 
split  magazines  where  the  maga¬ 
zine  slides  into  a  space  proviaed 
for  it  requires  considerable  pull 
to  remove  the  magazine. 

In  the  rack  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  Springfield  ( O. ) 

Newspapers,  devised  by  Carl  H. 

Snow,  superintendent,  the  shelf 
on  which  the  magazines  are  slid 
goes  on.y  part  way.  This  shelf 
is  rounded  a  bit  at  the  front  and 
at  the  rear  and  in  each  track 
there  is  an  endless  belt  made  of 
regular  belting  and  somewhat 
loose.  The  usual  cleats  at  the 
top  and  bottom  provide  guides 
between  which  the  magazines 
are  slid. 

Each  magazine  rests  on  an 
endless  belt  which  is  loose 
enough  so  that  when  the  maga¬ 
zine  is  pulled  out  it  doesn't  slide 
along  but  remains  stationary  on 
the  belt  beneath  it.  'The  belt, 
however,  being  quite  loose,  re¬ 
volves  around  and  so  conveys 
the  magazine  to  the  front  of  the 
rack  where  it  can  be  lifted  out. 

To  replace  the  magazine  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  rest  a  few 
inches  of  the  magazine  on  the 
belt  and  push  gently.  The  belt 
revolves  and  thus  takes  the 
magazine  back  into  the  rack. 

Blocking  Method 
For  Variable  Casts 

In  the  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment  of  Springfield  (O. )  News¬ 
papers,  Frank  Otstot,  superin-  That 
tendent,  devised  a  procedure  for 
blocking  casts  of  variable  thick¬ 
nesses. 

The  basis  of  the  procedure  is 
a  Hacker  plate  gauge.  Several 
gauges  come  with  this  machine 
and  in  addition  Otstot  has  had 
others  made  so  that  the  machine 
can  be  used  to  gauge  anything 
from  a  mat  to  type-high  cuts. 

To  set  the  Hacker  gauge  one 
of  the  gauges  near  the  thickness 
of  a  cast  is  put  in  the  machine 
and  the  dial  on  the  machine  is 
then  set  at  zero.  The  gauge  is 
removed  from  the  Hacker  and 
the  cast  to  be  measured  is  put 
in  its  place.  The  cast  is  moved 

around  from  spot  to  spot,  each  -  -  „  . 

time  the  clamp  being  brought  tains  a  reverse  proof  directly 
down  on  the  cast.  If  the  thick-  from  type  matter, 
ness  of  the  cast  is  the  same  as  The  Revetch  process  consists 
the  gauge  with  which  the  ma-  of  taking  a  sheet  of  sensitized 
chine  was  set  the  dial  will  regis-  photographic  paper  with  a  slow 
ter  zero.  If.  however,  there  is  emulsion  which  is  protected 
a  variation  in  the  thickness,  that  from  the  action  of  light  by 
will  register  on  the  dial.  Any  means  of  a  sheet  of  black  paper 
variation  greater  than  the  gouge  laid  over  the  sensitized  side  of 
with  which  the  machine  was  set  the  paper. 

will  register  to  the  right  of  zero  The  type  matter  or  cut  that  is 
while  any  variation  less  than  desired  m  reverse  is  put  in  a 
the  gauge  with  which  the  ma-  galley  in  the  usual  way  and 
chine  was  set  will  register  to  the  after  putting  in  the  proSng 
left  of  zero.  press  is  inked  in  the  conven- 

The  operator  measuring  a  cast  tional  manner, 
notes  the  several  variations  ob-  Then,  instead  of  pulling  the 
tained  by  measuring  the  cast  at  proof  on  the  usual  coated  paper 
different  points  and  then  has  a  as  is  done  for  proofs  to  be  photo¬ 
basis  from  which  he  can  deter-  stated,  the  sensitized  sheet  of 
mine  the  thickness  of  the  base  photographic  paper  is  laid  on 
on  which  to  mount  the  cast  in  the  inked  form,  the  black  sheet 
order  to  obtain  the  best  average  of  paper  being  quickly  slid  out 
printing  surface.  from  between  the  form  and  the 

If  the  variation  is  all  of  one  sensitized  photographic  paper, 
kind  and  all  on  one  side  of  the  The  proof  is  then  pulled  in  the 
plate  the  difference  in  thickness  usual  way  which  results  in  print- 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  ing  the  form  on  the  sensitized 


Facilitating  makeup,  page  marktrt 
made  of  plywood  are  used  by  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  C.  L.  Ray  on  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 

Sentinel. 


A  time-saver  tor  make-up  men  on 
Winston-Salem  papers  is  provided  by 
racks  attached  to  turtles.  They  con¬ 
tain  column  rules,  dashes,  etc. 


Magaxines  stored  on  endless 
belt  tracks. 

piate  is  made  up  by  padding  un¬ 
der  the  cast  on  the  one  side 
which  shows  a  minus  variation. 

However,  many  casts  show  a 
spotty  variation  with  plus  and 
minus  variations  scattered  all 
over  the  plate.  When  that  is  the 
case,  the  operator  takes  the  two 
extremes  of  variation  and  figures 
out  the  mean  between  them. 

gives  him  an  average 
thickness  of  the  cast,  some  parts 
of  which  w’ill  be  less  than  that 
and  some  parts  of  which  will  A  jig  for  the  easy  notching  of 
be  more  than  that.  From  that  mats  to  be  used  in  a  mixer  ma- 
he  figures  out  the  thickness  of  chine  has  been  devised  by  W. 
the  base  to  be  used  to  mount  T.  S. usher,  chief  machinist  with 
that  cut  to  give  him  a  type-high  the  Roanoke  (Va. )  Times  and 
cut  with  a  cast  whose  mean  or  World  News. 
average  thickness  is  the  figure  Ihe  jig  consists  of  a  steel  box 
arriv^  at.  with  floating  vise  rails.  The--e 

rails  are  so  spaced  that  the 
mats  easily  fit  between  the  two 
rails.  There  are  two  springs  on 
one  side  to  furnish  tension 
ag>3inst  the  rail  and  so  hold  the 
mats  in  place. 

Both  ends  of  this  box  have 
removable  ends  so  that  the  box 
may  be  loaded  from  either  end. 
The  front  end  of  the  box  has 
an  easily  removable  gate  so  that 
the  box  is  generally  loaded  from 


Motor  on  a  Royle  router  at  the 
Wilkes-Sarre  (Pa.)  Times  Leader 
and  News  was  mounted  horiiontally 
to  reduce  vibration  and  eliminate 
oil  dropping. 

the  front.  The  rear  end  of  the 
box  is  provided  with  a  screw  to 
furnish  tension  and  thus  holds 
the  mats  in  place  when  the 
notching  is  being  done. 

The  box  will  hold  seven  inches 
of  mats,  the  number  of  mats  de¬ 
pending,  of  course,  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  thickness  of  each  mat. 

The  notching  mechanism  con¬ 
sists  of  a  standard  milling  cut¬ 
ter  mounted  on  a  mandrel.  The 
thickness  of  the  notch  or 
whether  a  single  or  double 
notch  is  desired  is  governed  by 
the  width  of  the  cutter  or 
whether  a  single  or  double  cut¬ 
ters  are  used. 


LINK5/>>i^  CHAIN 
^oP  ACCURACY, 


'  Chaaea  are  an  important 
link  In  the  chain  oi  actur 
ate  machinery  neceaaary  to 
produce  (rood  work. 

Perfect  plates  are  impos¬ 
sible  without  perfect  mats. 

Perfect  mats  are  impos¬ 
sible  without  perfect  chases. 

YOUR  chases  may  be  your 
weak  link. 
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SCOTT  PRESSES  ARE 

“BEST  BUYS” 

Because  they  Combine 

GOOD  PRINTING  and 
GOOD  FOLDING  with 
GOOD  PRODUCTION 


Scott  “Straight-Unit”  Octuple  Press  with  two  color  plate 
cylinders  for  versatile  spot  color  printing.  Easily  convertible 
for  four  color  printing. 

Send  for  new  Catalog  of  the 
Scott  Prc88  showing  the  Folder  and  Color  arrangements 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 


Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Blueprint  for  Research 

At  the  new  ANPA  Mechanical  Research  Laboratory  at  Easton,  Pa.,  the 
blueprint  for  the  layout  is  examined  by  (left  to  right)  J.  L.  Stackhouse, 
publisher  of  the  Easton  Express  and  secretary  of  ANPA;  Roy  W.  Prince, 
laboratory  director;  Hugh  Boyd,  general  manager  of  the  New  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Home  News,  and  I.  Z.  Buckwalter,  general  manager  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.) 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

'A  Belter  Paper 
Fasler'-With  Tele 

By  Harlan  Rowe 

Mechanical  Superintendent 

Sayre  (Pa.)  Evening  Times 

Part  of  a  talk  given  at  the 

Pennsylvania-New  Jersey  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference. 

What  has  Teletypesetter  in¬ 
stallation  done  for  us? 

We  set  about  four-fifths  of  our 
straight  matter  on  Teletypeset¬ 
ters. 

We  have  completely  elimina¬ 
ted  overtime  on  straight  matter 
and  nearly  all  overtime  on  ad 
composition  and  makeup  with¬ 
out  increasing  the  number  of 
machines  in  our  composing 
room. 

Press  deadlines  are  being  met 
more  consistently  and  earlier 
than  ever  before  even  though 
page  production  is  greater. 

Where  we  formerly  had  six 
operators  on  five  machines,  we 
now  have  three  operators,  and 
three  perforator  operators,  and 
a  man  feeding  tape,  dumping  the 
galley  and  making  the  correc¬ 
tions  on  the  teletype  proofs. 

On  1918  Machine 

We  started  by  an  installation 
of  two  perforators  and  one 
operating  unit.  Three  weeks 
later  we  added  a  second  operat¬ 
ing  unit,  and  then  a  third  per¬ 
forator. 

One  operating  unit  was  in¬ 
stalled  on  a  machine  manufac¬ 
tured  in  1918;  and  the  other  on 
one  that  had  been  rebuilt  about 
12  years  ago.  The  oldest  ma¬ 
chine  is  running  at  8-1/3  lines 
and  the  other  at  7-1/3  lines  per 
minute. 

We  replaced  our  entire  body 
type  with  Teletypesetter  Unit 
Matrixes,  using  8  pt.  Intertype 
Teletype  Regal,  set  on  an  8  point 
slug.  We  also  are  using  a  9 
point  font  of  unit  mats  to  set  3 
columns  of  the  editorial  page, 
setting  it  on  an  ISVi  em,  10  point 
slug. 

We  had  to  wait  six  weeks  for 
the  equipment  and  this  time  was 
used  to  train  perforator  opera¬ 
tors.  We  selected  two  girls,  and 
through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Corning  ( N.  Y. )  Evening  Leader, 
which  has  operated  five  machine 
units  and  four  tape  punches 
since  the  early  ’30’s,  these  two 
girls  were  given  from  one  to 
two  hours  of  instruction  and 
practice  each  afternoon  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks  by  their 
chief  operator.  When  we  re¬ 
ceived  our  tape  punches  I  set 
them  up  and  for  a  week  they 
did  dry  runs  on  all  the  different 
types  of  copy  they  would  have 
to  handle.  A  few  of  each  day’s 
tapes  were  sent  to  Corning  and 
run,  to  check  their  progress 

When  the  installation  of  the 
operating  unit  was  completed 
and  checked  we  immediately 
started  using  tape.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  Corning  uses  the 
same  type  face  as  we  used,  so 
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the  girls  encountered  no  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  only  change  made  on 
the  perforators  between  ours 
and  Corning  was  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  spacebands. 

Production  Schedule 

Here  is  how  their  production 
ran  (we  measure  a.l  production 
and  the  number  of  lines  requir¬ 
ing  resetting  because  of  errors ) : 

These  figures  are  for  a  7-hour 
day: 

First  day  each  operator  aver¬ 
aged  80  inches;  end  of  first  week 
each  operator  averaged  100 
inches;  in  4  weeks  each  operator 
averaged  130  inches;  at  present, 
each  operator  averages  over  200 
inches. 

All  corrections  are  made  on 
the  teletype  operator  machine, 
but  are  made  manually.  Errors 
averaged  150  inches;  at  present, 
per  10  inches,  but  will  not  aver¬ 
age  over  4  per  galley,  and  are 
still  decreasing. 

The  installation  of  an  operat¬ 
ing  unit  on  a  machine  requires 
about  8  hours.  The  tape  makers 
or  perforating  machines  are 
merely  plugged  into  a  power 
line. 

I  have  had  very  little  me¬ 
chanical  trouble  with  either 
unit. 


Ludlow 

composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Av*.  Chicigo  14 


Newspapers. 

Heads  Foremen 

Jack  Healy  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times-Mirror  Foremen’s 
Conference.  He  is  head  of  the 
Times  stuffers’  staff.  The  group 
honored  Blondie  Stangland, 
head  of  the  composing  room,  on 
his  impending  retirement.  A1 
Tennyson  succeeds  him. 


Tiny  Piece  ol  Sleei 
Disabies  Press  Unit 

Help  for  a  harried  pressroom 
crew  came  quickly  by  air  the 
other  day  when  the  Pocatello 
( Ida. )  Post’s  presses  broke  down 
just  as  the  Sunday  run  started. 

The  troub.e  started  as  Press¬ 
room  Foreman  Wesley  (Spot) 
Orr  pressed  the  button  starting 
the  cylinders  to  grind  out  the 
Sunday  edition.  The  papers 
began  to  emerge  from  the  de¬ 
livery  mechanism — but  fell  into 
the  press  pit,  uncut  and  unfold¬ 
ed.  Foreman  Orr  shut  her  down 
and  looked  for  the  trouble. 

After  taking  the  delivery  * 
mechanism  apart,  they  found  it 
— a  tiny  piece  of  steel  no  big¬ 
ger  than  a  match,  which  had 
lodged  in  an  inside  cam  con¬ 
trolling  the  cutting  device  on 
the  press.  The  entire  unit  had 
to  be  disassemb.ed.  Foreman 
Orr  telephoned  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  for  help,  and  Press 
Machinist  George  B.  Blair  board¬ 
ed  a  Western  Airlines  plane  for 
Pocatello.  Twelve  hours  from 
the  time  of  the  shutdown,  the 
presses  were  rolling  again. 

Meanwhile,  the  Idaho  Falls 
(Ida.)  Register  stood  ready  to 
print  the  Post  in  the  event  re¬ 
pairs  could  not  be  made. 

“It  was  another  ‘first’  for  the 
Post,’’  said  a  circulation  man. 
“This  is  the  first  time  we’ve  ever 
been  more  than  just  a  little 
late.” 


•a,  link  We’ve  specioliied  in  tom* 
lolk  .hem  eve.  ..>h  ' 

mumtolion  (mp'"  h""'  j, 

PC.  -h.  hn...h...  <«*;>■ 

,0  .mkl.  .er  •“iS"'”"'  ■„  , 

We’re  working  with  the  ‘‘JJ  J""  with 

mu.kip.h„...  «.d  hk. 

you,  too. 
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Science  Monitor 


THE  CHRISTIAN 


expands 

color-printing 

facilities 


In  1947  The  Monitor  installed  a  ten-unit,  two-folder, 
Hoe  Color-Convertible  Newspaper  Press  equipped  to  run 
as  two  presses  printing  40  all  black  pages;  or  to  produce 
32  black  pages  with  four  pages  in  one  or  two  extra  colors ; 
or  24  black  pages  with  four  pages  in  three  extra  colors. 

Recently  additional  color  cylinders  have  been  added, 
at  an  investment  cost  of  only  5  of  the  initial  installation 
expense  materially  expanding  the  color-printing  capacity 
of  the  press  without  sacrificing  page  capacity. 

Now  40  pages  can  be  printed  with  one  extra  color  on 
four  pages;  or  32  pages  with  three  extra  colors  on  four 
pages;  or  24  pages  with  three  extra  colors  on  four  pages 
and  one  or  two  extra  colors  on  another  four  pages. 


Eight  days  from  factory 
to  actual  production 

So  easy  is  it  to  odd  such  additional  color-printing 
equipment  that  in  only  eight  days  from  the  time 
one  of  the  new  color  cylinders  was  shipped  from  the 
factory  in  New  York,  it  was  installed  and  used  in 
printing  an  edition  of  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR'S  week-end  color  supplement. 


Color  cylinder  is 
shipped  from  Hoe's 
New  York  plant  as  a 
complete  unit  — 


and  is  installed  in  The 
Monitor  press  as  a  com¬ 
plete  unit. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

ATF  Is  Offering 
European  Types 

Americen  Type  Founders  has 
completed  arrangements  with 
Typefoundry  ‘Amsterdam,’  Ltd., 
of  Amsterdam,  Netherlands,  to 
be  exclusive  distributor  in  the 
United  States  of  selected  type 
designs  of  some  of  Europe's 
finest  artists.  These  will  be  cast 
in  the  Netherlands  on  American 
Type  Founders’  regular  bodies, 
and  will  conform  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  this  country  in  height, 
fitting,  alignment  and  fonting 
schemes. 

The  Amsterdam  foundry  with 
its  subsidiary  in  Brussels  is  the 
largest  type  found^  in  Europe, 
and  will  celebrate  its  centennial 
in  1951.  Its  types  have  proved 
universally  popular,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  artistic  excellence 
of  its  designers.  Foremost 
among  these  is  Sjoerd  Hendrik 
de  Roos,  who  created  during  the 
past  50  years  such  successes  as 
Medieval,  Erasmus,  Grotius, 
Simplex,  Libra  and  Egmont.  His 
latest  design,  published  on  his 
70th  birthday  anniversary,  was 
given  his  own  name. 

For  the  present,  ATF  is  in¬ 
troducing  the  following  faces: 

Nobel  Light,  a  lightface  com¬ 
panion  of  the  ATF  Spartans, 
from  8  to  30  point. 

Libra,  in  8  to  60  point  roman, 
an  interpretation  of  the  un¬ 
cial  form  of  letter  which 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  popu¬ 
larity  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
centuries. 

The  Egmont  family,  which  has 
been  in  the  Intertype  line  in 
body  sizes  for  several  years,  but 
unavailable  in  display  sizes  since 
the  war  stopped  European  im¬ 
portation.  All  three  weights  are 
now  available  in  8  to  60  point, 
the  Light  and  Medium  Italics  in 
8  to  36  point. 

Before  the  year  ends,  ATF 
also  expects  to  import  Rondo 
and  Studio,  two  versatile  new 
cursives  in  10  to  70  point  and  8 
to  60  point,  respectively;  Aig¬ 
rette,  in  10,  12  and  16/18  point, 
to  supplement  ATF  Bernhard 
Tango  which  it  duplicates;  Gra¬ 
cia,  10  to  48  point,  similar  to 
ATF  Liberty  but  simpler  in  de¬ 
sign;  and  Hidalgo,  18  to  72  point, 
on  the  style  of  ATF’s  popular 
P.  T.  Barnum. 

Production  Flow 
Shown  Slep-by-Step 

A  new  visual  control  system, 
the  Boardmaster,  developed  for 
advertising  traffic  and  produc¬ 
tion  gives  step-by-step  or  pe¬ 
riod-by-period  sequence  of  job 
flow,  spotlighted  by  color. 

Information  is  typed  or  writ¬ 
ten  on  interchangeable  cards  of 
six  contrasting  colors  and  posted 
on  the  board  in  vertical  and 
horizontal  columns.  The  cards 
snap  in  and  flip  out  of  stamped 
grooves  that  hold  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  each  insert. 

The  board,  made  of  aluminum 
with  black  anodized  finish,  is  a 
product  of  Graphic  Systems,  55 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


Two  Veterans 

As  sharp  as  ever,  Arthur  0.  Sassard, 
a  printer  for  65  years,  uses  a  50- 
year-old  slu9  cutter  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Courier.  Mr.  Sassard 
joined  the  News  and  Courier  in  1888. 
The  slug  cutter  still  has  the  original 
blade. 

Schirm  Appointed 
MS  on  Oil  City  Daily 

Albert  Schirm,  former  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  sev¬ 
eral  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspapers,  has  been 
named  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Der¬ 
rick-Blizzard. 

He  succeeds  Joseph  S.  Nelson, 
who  has  been  advanced  to  an 
executive  capacity. 

Mr.  Schirm  was  general  fore¬ 
man  of  the  New  York  Star  when 
it  suspended.  Prior  to  that  time, 
he  was  with  the  Mt.  Vernon  (N. 
Y. )  Daily  Argus  for  six  years; 
the  Sprinfleld  (Mass.)  Union- 
News  and  Republican  for  13 
years,  and  the  Quin^  ( Mass. ) 
Patriot-Ledger  for  eight  years. 

3  30s  for  Ogden 

The  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner  has  purchased  three 
Model  No.  30  Linotype  machines, 
and  are  “dressing  up’’  the  news¬ 
paper  with  new  heads. 

■ 

Doring  Joins  Gelb 

Joseph  Gelb  Co.  (956  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York  City)  announces 
appointment  of  Harold  H.  Dor¬ 
ing  as  sales  manager  for  their 
precision  camera  and  new  line 
of  graphic  arts  equipment. 


Specializing  in 

ROLLS  and 
SHEETS 

GREAT  ATLANTIC 
PAPER  COMPANY 

10  East  43rd  St. 

^  NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y  ^ 
TEl  MU  7-7830 


Magnesium  Equals 
Copper  Slabilily 

Magnesium  exhibited  stability 
equivalent  to  that  of  copper  in 
tests  conducted  recently  by  NEA 
Service,  Inc.,  and  Dow  Chemi¬ 
cal  Co. 

A  report  of  the  tests  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  research  bulletin, 
“Magnesium  P.ates,’’  which  the 
Printing  Industry  of  America, 
Inc.  (719  Fifteenth  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C.),  is  making 
available  at  $10  a  copy.  The 
monograph  contains  a  complete 
discussion  of  magnesium  plates 
and  their  handling  in  photoen¬ 
graving. 

Increasing  demand  for  higher 
press  speeds  has  focused  signifi¬ 
cant  interest  in  the  impres¬ 
sive  lightweight  property  of 
magnesium,  say  H.  E.  Swayze, 
Dow  research  engineer,  in  the 
article  describing  what  has  been 
done  to  test  the  press  life  of 
magnesium  plates. 

“The  numerous  advantages  of 
precision-ground  direct  printing 
plates,’’  Mr.  Swayze  notes,  “are 
already  being  proven  in  various 
printing  plants  throughout  the 
country.’’ 

Using  essentially  the  same 
equipment  and  materials  in  use 
in  the  photoengraving  industry, 
magnesium  plates  can  be  proc¬ 
essed  in  thickness  ranging  from 
thin  flexible  plates  ( about  20 
thousandths)  to  11-point. 

In  the  NEA  tests,  micrographs 
disclosed  successive  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  soft  and  hard  zincs  under 
a  series  of  multiple  impressions 
( up  to  2,230  mats  were  rolled 
from  one  set  of  plates)  whereas 
magnesium  stood  up  to  copper 
despite  the  presence  of  under¬ 
cutting  for  increased  etching 
speed. 

One  of  the  factors  in  press  life 
is  the  abrasive  quality  in  papers 
and  inks.  Clay-coated  enamel 
stock  will  tend  to  lower  the 
press  life  of  any  printing  plate. 

Cintinnali  Cbange 

On  advice  of  physicians.  Rev¬ 
ert  Legleiter,  66,  has  resigned 
as  superintendent  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O.)  Times-Star  composing 
room,  after  51  years  with  that 
paper.  His  successor  is  Conrad 
Limberg,  with  the  Times-Star 
since  1914. 


Pigment  Produced 
For  Pea(0(k-Blue 

Production  of  a  light-fast  blue 
pigment  for  printing  inks  has 
been  announced  by  the  DuPont 
Co.  It  is  a  green-shade  “Monas- 
tral”  blue  pigment. 

This  is  the  brightest  of  all 
the  “Monastral’’  blue  pigments 
and  it  has  the  same  light  fast¬ 
ness  and  resistance  to  chemicals 
that  the  others  of  this  family  of 
pigments  have  shown.  The  cost 
of  producing  printing  ink  with 
it  is  almost  as  low  as  it  is  with 
colors  which  fade,  the  DuPont 
Co.  said. 

Falling  in  the  peacock-blue 
range,  the  pigment  meets  a  long¬ 
standing  need  for  a  blue  of  this 
brilliance  which  does  not  fade. 
It  has  high  resistance  to  light, 
acids,  alkalis,  and  heat. 

Tony  Cina  Foreman 
Al  Prescoll  Plant 

Tony  Cina,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  foreman  of  the  Arnes- 
sen  Press,  Brooklyn,  which  job 
he  held  for  18  years,  is  now 
foreman  of  the  Prescott  (Ariz.) 
Evening  Courier. 

A  New  Yorker,  Tony  started 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  plant 
of  the  old  Army  and  Navy  Jour¬ 
nal  on  Sept.  16,  1916.  He  is  an 
early  graduate  of  the  old  Hud¬ 
son  Guild  School  of  Printing. 

New  Inlerlypes 

The  North  Conway  (N.  H.) 
Reporter  has  instat  ed  a  new 
Intertype  C-4  with  quadder.  An¬ 
other  C-4  has  been  installed  for 
Eagle  Publishing  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  Gardner  (Me.)  Eagle. 

Mat  Roller  in  Elmira 

The  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Ga¬ 
zette  has  installed  a  six-ton  mat 
roller  in  its  stereotype  foundry. 
It  replaces  one  in  service  for  27 
years. 

(ox-O-Types  Installed 

The  Charleston  (Ill.)  Roily 
News  and  the  Torrington  ( Wyo.) 
Telegram  recently  installed  Cox- 
O-Type  flatbed  presses  from  the 
Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 


NEWSPAPER  $ 
PRINTING  PLANT 
DESIGNING 

NEW  PLANTS  . . .  REMODELING 
.  SURVEYS  .  .  .  CONSULTATION 

Morton  L.  Pereira  &  Associates 

ENGINEERS  •  ARCHITEaS 

100  WEST  MONROE  BUILDING  CHICAGO  3,  lUINOIS 
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PRINTING  PRESS 
V  BLANKETS  > 


fOUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Agtomalk  Packing 
(ots  Stereo  Time 


New  Press  Installed 
Al  Walerlown,  S.  D. 


Labor-saving  and  space-saving  Installation  of  the  new  press 
features  are  claimed  for  the  new  climaxed  a  series  of  mechanical 
Sareotex  Hydraulic  t  r  i  x  and  editorial  improvements 
Press  and  Stereotex  Packing  made  by  the  Public  Opinion 
piper.  since  the  end  of  the  war.  The 

The  automatic  packing  of  the  newspaper  switched  from  seven- 
fjick  of  the  mat,  on  which  ex-  column  makeup  to  standard 
periments  were  conduct^  sev-  eight-column  style  in  1946. 
enl  months  ago  by  the  McKees-  Weekly  full-color  comics  were 
port  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  is  called  added  this  spring.  Headline  and 
I  ‘revolutionary  new  process”  some  body  type  has  been  re- 
bv  Stereotex  Machinery  Co.  of  vamped. 

Stamford,  Conn.  Patent  applica- 

'  rhe^ydraulic  press  has  the  2  New  Salesmen 

production  capacity  of  two  mat  ■  ■  ■■ 

roUers  while  occupying  the  A||||A|||Ia(I  ku  Uaa 
space  of  one  and  permits  one  "PpwllllCU  U|  llUv 
man  to  perform  in  17  seconds  Frank  Barnecott  has  been  ap- 
what  took  two  men  20  minutes  pointed  a  sales  representative  of 
to  do  under  the  old  system,  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  it  is  an- 
say  Stereotex  engineers.  nounced  by  Arthur  Dressel,  ex- 

lO-Second  Cycle  ecutive  vicepresident  and  gen- 

The  molding  cycle  of  the  Mr.  Barne- 

Swwtex  Hydraulic  takes  10 

seconds  (6-7  seconds  to  build  up  j  a  «-.  •  i.  w 

and  3  seconds  to  hold  predeter-  „  A.  Cram  has  been  ap- 

TntH  tonnaee)  pointed  Hoe  sales  representative 

"S is  cycle,  .1  a  acme-  „  "a'* 

what  lower  pressure,  takes  an- 

other  10  seconds  ( 5-6  seconds  to  ^  ^ 

build  up  and  4  seconds  to  hold 

predetermined  pressure).  nifirSal  CfarfAr 

The  interval  of  about  7  sec-  wlllvICll  JlOlIvi 
onds  between  the  molding  and  Premier  Maurice  Duplessis 
packing  cycles  is  used  to  re-  vvill  start  the  new  Duplex  tubu- 
move  the  blankets  and  place  the  laj.  press  when  the  Engiish-lan- 
Stereotex  packing  paper  on  the  guage  daily  newspaper,  the 
Mck  of  the  matrix  adhering^  to  Chronicle-Telegraph  inaugurates 
the  fom  without  withdrawing  its  new  plant  in  Quebec  Sept, 
the  latter  from  the  press.  14  xhe  newspaper  moved  re- 

The  packing  cycle  automati-  cently  from  the  50  -  year  -  old 
ally  packs  the  beck  of  the  mat  building  on  Uptown  Buade 
by  bonding  the  Stereotex  pack-  Street,  where  the  Quebec  Tele- 
inf  piper— described  in  Bulletin  graph,  prior  to  being  merged 
S^to  the  matrix  and  by  equal-  with  the  Morning  Chronicle,  had 


MAILING  and 
LISTING  PAPERS 


For  all  types  of 
equipment,  insist 


John  A.  Wheeler  has  been  ap¬ 
point  special  representative 
'“J^stern  New  York  State  for 
™c<K»ravure  Division  of  Pub- 
Mon  Corporation.  He  will 
™ke  his  headquarters  in  Buf- 
“r-  Wheeler  was  formerly 
“''“"ing  production  manager 
M  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
uapany. 


IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 


First  Paci6c  Coast  newspaper 
a  Fairchild  electric 
machine  is  the 
^  (Wash.)  Tri-City  Herald. 

**MGUE,  brown  ft  GO 

and  the  East  St. 


Southern  Editors 

continued  from  page  60 

enemy.  And  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  "official”  statas  of 
the  agency  mentioned  by  Gram- 
ling.  The  reference  may  be  to 
a  press  service  organized  early 
in  the  war  by  one  Pritchard, 
otherwise  unidentified,  at  At¬ 
lanta.  This  service  appears  to 
have  been  unsatisfactory  to 
Southern  newspapers  as  early 
as  February,  1862,  for  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Gazette  &  Advertiser, 
of  Saturday  morning,  Feb.  6, 
1862,  carried  this  paragraph: 

“That  Convention — A  conven¬ 
tion  of  Editors  and  Publishers 
to  organize  a  Southern  Tele¬ 
graphic  Associated  Press  is  to 
be  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  the 
13th  of  March  next.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Press  from  all 
parts  of  the  Confederacy  will 
be  represented  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion." 

The  Gazette  &  Advertiser  sus¬ 
pended  sometime  in  1862  and  its 
available  files  contain  no  further 
reference  to  this  meeting.  Nor 
has  any  record  of  such  a  meet¬ 
ing  yet  been  found  in  other 
Southern  newspapers.  It  may 
be  that  the  doubtful  military 
situation  in  early  1862  caused 
its  postponement. 

On  the  day  that  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  paper  announced  the  con¬ 
vention,  Grant  was  capturing 
Fort  Henry  in  Tennessee.  In 
the  East,  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
Irvin  McDowell  and  George  B. 
McClellan  were  nervously  feint¬ 
ing  between  Washington  and 
Richmond.  The  Monitor  and 
the  Merrimac  had  their  fateful 
duel  in  Hampton  Roads  a  few 
days  before  the  scheduled  date 
of  the  newspaper  meeting.  Far- 
ragut's  fleet  was  assembling  be¬ 
low  New  Orleans,  which  fell  in 
April.  All  things  considered, 
the  postponement  of  the  news¬ 
paper  meeting  would  not  have 
been  surprising.  ( *See  foot¬ 
note.  ) 

•  *  * 

Of  definite  record  is  an  “edi¬ 
torial  convention”  held  at  Au¬ 
gusta,  Ga.,  in  February,  1863. 
This  meeting  elected  officers  and 
directors  and  ordered  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  a  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  for  a  mutually  cooperative 
telegraphic  news  service  avail¬ 
able  to  all  daily  and  tri  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  Confederacy. 
Its  official  title,  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  was  formally 
adopted  in  April,  1864,  with 

Footnote:  Since  the  above  was  writ¬ 
ten,  it  has  been  learned  th.it  minutes 
of  board  meetings  of  the  Confederate 
Press  .\ssociation  for  1863  and  1864 
have  been  found  in  the  Itu.ston  Athe¬ 
naeum.  From  these,  it  appears  that  edi¬ 
tors  of  six  newspapers  met  to  form  a 
telegraphic  news  association  in  Atlanta 
in  January,  1862.  Newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  were:  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Ap¬ 

peal.  Atlanta  Southern  Confederacy,  Sa¬ 
vannah  Republican,  Aw/usta  Constitu¬ 
tionalist,  Xasliville  Republican  Banner 
and  Charleston  Mercury. 

A  second  meeting  took  place  in  At¬ 
lanta  on  March  26,  1862,  but  little  was 
accomplished  beyond  stimulating  the  gen¬ 
eral  wish  for  effective  action.  Discus¬ 
sions  continued  throughout  1862.  In  the 
interim,  according  to  this  source,  the 
Association  of  the  Richmemd  Press  was 
formed  late  in  1862,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  John  Graeme,  Jr.,  and  L.  T. 
Blome.  Mr.  Graeme  was  the  energetic 
Richmond  representative  of  the  new 
Press  Association  during  1863  and  1864. 


amendments  based  on  14  months 
of  experience,  was  “Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Confederate 
States.” 

Documents  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  found  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  include: 

( 1 )  Minutes  of  the  Board  of 
Directors’  meeting  in  Atlanta, 
Oct.  14,  1863,  with  quarterly  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Superintendent  for 
the  periods  ending  in  Oct.  1863 
and  January,  1864,  and  several 
letters  on  association  business. 

(2)  Minutes  of  the  first  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Association 
at  Augusta,  April  6,  1864,  with 
the  Superintendent’s  report  for 
the  first  quarter  of  that  year, 
also  minutes  of  the  fifth  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  first  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  and  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  second  board,  on  April  5, 
and  April  10,  1864,  respectively. 

First  Annual  Meeting 

The  first  annual  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  President 
Robert  Wilson  Gibbes,  M.D., 
who  had  been  editor  of  the 
Columbia  South  Carolinian  for 
several  years  and  had  resigned 
that  post  because  of  other  war¬ 
time  duties  shortly  before  the 
Press  Association  meeting.  He 
had  been  a  militant  editor,  had 
sued  the  Mayor  of  Columbia  to 
establish  the  right  of  the  press 
to  report  public  affairs  and  won 
a  verdict.  He  was  an  ardent 
Southern  patriot,  to  whom  the 
idea  of  defeat  in  the  war  was 
unthinkable. 

The  New  York  Public  Library 
today  holds  several  of  his  books, 
one  a  scientific  treatise  on  min¬ 
eralogy. 

Dr.  Gibbes  retired  as  presi¬ 
dent  after  his  opening  address 
and  the  dominant  figure  of  the 
meeting  was  Col.  John  S. 
Thrasher,  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Superintendent  at  the 
organization  meeting  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1863. 

Col.  Thrasher  was  experienced 
both  in  journalism  and  high 
P4>litics.  He  had  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  project  of  an¬ 
nexing  Cuba  to  the  United 
States  in  the  decade  before  the 
war  and  had  written  a  book  ad¬ 
vocating  that  measure  to  bol¬ 
ster  the  waning  legislative  pow¬ 
er  of  the  slave-holding  States. 
In  1856  he  had  translated  the 
observations  of  the  German  na¬ 
turalist  and  globe-traveler,  Frei¬ 
herr  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
on  the  beauties  and  resources  of 
Cuba.  Several  editions  of  that 
translation  are  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

Patriots  and  realists  were 
both  of  these  men  and  their  re¬ 
ports  to  the  April,  1864  meeting 
reflected  both  qualities.  Con¬ 
federate  skies  had  darkened 
gravely  in  the  preceding  year. 
Lee’s  “perfect  battle”  at  Chan- 
cellorsville  had  been  followed 
by  disaster  at  Gettysburg. 
Grant  had  captured  Vicksburg 
and  cut  the  trans-Mis-sissippi 
communications  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy.  He  had  also  broken 
Bragg’s  siege  of  Chattanooga 
and  routed  Bragg’s  army,  and 
now.  Lieutenant  General  in 
command  of  all  Union  forces, 
he  was  in  Virginia  to  match 
swords  and  wits  with  the  great 
Lee.  The  men  in  charge  of  the 
Press  Association  were  prepared 
for  new  troubles. 

Next:  Meeting  Competition. 


New  System 
For  Interviews 
In  Washington 

By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington  —  The  "unim¬ 
peachable  source,”  which  is  the 
spigot  from  which  much  news 
has  flowed  over  the  years,  may 
be  disappearing  from  the  de¬ 
fense  agencies  as  a  result  of  a 
system  which  has  been  on  trial 
for  several  months.  Lee  A. 
Hargus,  chief  of  the  press  sec¬ 
tion,  believes  it  works  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  both  the  services  and 
the  newsmen. 

Forms  have  been  provided  in 
Mr.  Hargus’  office,  on  which 
reporters  may  indicate  individ¬ 
uals  to  whom  they  wish  to 
speak,  the  topic  and  some  other 
information.  The  purpose,  the 
press  chief  explained,  is  to 
gauge  press  interest  in  a  given 
topic  and,  when  advisable,  set 
up  a  mass  interview  with  the 
responsible  officer  or  civilian 
aide,  who  may  then  comment 
for  publication  and  with  at¬ 
tribution  to  the  source. 

Spokesmen  are  expected  to 
advise  the  press  relations  officer 
before  they  grant  an  interview 
on  matters  of  high-level  impor¬ 
tance,  but  they  are  to  be  the 
appraisers  and  are  free  to  con¬ 
tinue  giving  interviews  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  rules  already  in  ex¬ 
istence. 

Several  reasons  are  behind 
adoption  of  the  formal  request 
for  interviews.  Officials  who 
seldom  are  consulted  by  news¬ 
men  sometimes  find  themselves 
flooded  with  requests  for  ses¬ 
sions  with  individual  reporters, 
usually  following  an  appearance 
before  a  congressional  commit¬ 
tee,  a  radio  talk  or  other 
speech,  or  a  legislative  develop¬ 
ment  affecting  the  business  of 
their  offices.  The  mass  inter¬ 
view  may  be  used  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Mr.  Hargus  in¬ 
stanced.  There,  the  first  call 
for  help  comes  from  the  officer 
himself. 

Or,  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
article  may  be  published  de¬ 
tailing  a  defense  development. 
The  responsible  officer  having 
notified  the  press  relations  office 
is  immediately  on  tap  to  answer 
follow-up.  or  clarifying,  queries. 

The  rule  is  intended  to  apply 
to  the  formal  interviews  which 
result  in  extended  articles,  for 
the  most  part. 

The  day-to-day  coverage  of 
Pentagon  offices  is  not  restrict¬ 
ed.  Information  Director  Wil¬ 
liam  Frye  explained:  “It  is  not 
an  attempt  to  gag  officials  but 
an  attempt  to  set  up  enough  of 
a  system  so  that  at  least  we 
know  what  is  being  said,  and 
by  whom.” 

■ 

Birthday  Present 

Alpena,  Mich.  —  The  Alpena 
News  marked  the  start  of  its 
51st  year  with  Publisher  John 
Emmet  Richards’  announcement 
of  plans  for  a  new  building. 
A!so  sharing  in  the  publicity 
limelight  was  Art  (The  Sphinx) 
Hanna,  advertising  manager, 
who  has  been  with  the  paper 
40  years. 


(J^bituarp 

Harry  P.  Vogt,  55,  onetinw 
chief  of  United  Press  bureaui 
in  Cleveland,  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh,  before  that  with  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  vice- 
president  and  western  sales 
manager  of  Walden  Sons  and 
Mott,  Inc.,  New  York  trade 
paper  publishers,  Aug  4  at 
Chicago.  ’ 

Earl  M.  Hoisington,  73,  ty¬ 
pographer  and  oldest  employe 
in  years  of  service  for  the 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Senti¬ 
nel,  Aug.  2,  at  Grand  Junctioa 
He  also  edited  a  Sentinel  col¬ 
umn,  “Sentiment  Old  and  New." 

Donald  C.  Elliott,  54,  gener¬ 
al  cashier,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  Aug.  6.  He 
joined  the  Examiner  in  1911, 
continued  his  schooling  and  was 
admitted  to  the  State  Bar  in 
1929,  but  decided  to  remain 
with  the  paper. 

■ 

Rites  for  Barrows 

Middleboro,  Mass.— The  ashes 
of  Nat  A.  Barrows.  44,  United 
Nations  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  who  was 
killed  in  a  plane  crash  in  India 
July  12,  were  interred  at  Angel 
Rest  Cemetery  here  last  week. 
The  service  was  attended  by 
many  Boston  newspapermen. 
Mr.  Barrows  was  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Boston  Globe  lot 
many  years. 

■ 

Changes  in  WNU 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Carl  B, 
Armborst,  for  the  last  three  and 
one-half  years  assistant  manager 
of  the  Indianapolis  branch  of 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  has 
been  named  manager,  succeed¬ 
ing  W.  S.  Gordon,  who  has  been 
promoted  to  manager  of  the  St 
Louis  branch. 

Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
*4  times — $.40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 
*2  times — $.90  per  line 
*4  times — $.80  per  line 
"For  consecutive  insertions  of  sam« 
copy. 

3  lines  minimum. 

Count  approximately  five,  5  lettsr 
words,  one  line. 

Ads  with  white  space  and/or  type  o* 
8  pt.  raps  and  over  computed  on  stet* 
measure  basis  of  14  lines  per  colaM 
inch. 

Count  four  words  for  box  numoer. 
No  abbreviations. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  of  15 
cants  for  the  use  of  a  box  number  oi 
each  order.  Postage  charges  1''^“'’™ 
for  forwarding  PACKAGES  will  bi 
billed. 

WHEN  AN’SWERING  BLIND  ADS 
please  address  them  as  foUo**'  “fj 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway.  New  York  18,  N.  J-  . 
NOT  SEND  ORIGINAL  MATERIAL 
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CLASSinED 


ADS 


newspaper— BROKERS 


rTTiKOKN'IA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
j  A  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Avenue, 

^  Venice.  California _ 


- Vgr  any  size  paper  contact 

ODETT  &  ODETT.  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Years 
P  0  Bos  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

-i^^DENTiAL  Information 

bsily  Newspaper  Properties 
g  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 
"fffoTERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
Downs  &  Co. 

Ilia  Wsshington.  Denver.  Colorado 
sSTj  29-yesr-old  aKency  operates  on 
t’lTbssis  of  a  square  deal  for  buyer 

^  Feigiiner  Af-ency,  Box  192,  Mt. 
piMisnl.  Michigan. 


r|0SPEROL'8  iWa,  Nebraska.^  So. 
Dikots  newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
wo  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
"lilWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tsx  and  all  other  purposes 

A.  8.  VAN  BENTHUY8EN 
ut  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
iAl  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  T. 


[lUbllshed  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
mi  told  without  publicity. 


FLORIDA,  snd  Southeastern,  daily 
mi  weekly  newspapers  bought  and 
toll  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Melbourne, 
Fkrds  _ 


established  NEWSPAPERS 

silk  prodtsble  records,  on  fair  terms 
J.  R.  GABBERT 
M37  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Oal. 


DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L  PARKER  LIKELY 
Tim  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


.IDVANTAOEOUS  buys  in  western 
Kvipspers.  Marcus  Griffin  &  Asso- 
CAiei.  Box  608.  Tucumcari.  New  Mex. 


Sound  investments  in  selected  Pub- 
littiion  Properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
(BHsrket  St.,  San  Francisco  5.  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


BCLLETIN  NO.  22,  Newspapers  for 
Sill.  Now  ready.  Write  for  copy. 
Mij  Bros.,  Binghamton,  N.  T. _ 


TUKLIES,  Minnesota.  Wisconsin, 
Im,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Mon- 
tni  $8,000  to  $90,000.  Have  seen, 
taained.  analyzed,  every  property 
ii4  Slid.  Wayne  Peterson,  National 
Lws  Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minn. 


CaOICE  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY, 
N.  T,  weekly.  Plant  and  building 
vorth  $75,000.  For  sale  at  last  year’s 
rm.  $50,000  down.  Box  3936,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


PHOnTABLE  OREGON  WEEKLY, 
P.P.  $12,000.  Terms.  Jack  L,  Stoll, 
Bn  8408.  Los  Angeles  16,  California. 


BiSTERN  SECTIONAL  FARM  PUB- 
UCATION  frrossin^;  $50,000.  Quick 
It  $25,000;  terms.  Box  3937, 
Miior  k  Pabliflher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


JtOMO  DOWN  payment  on  Mid-West 

Bank  reference.  Box  95,  No- 
»*ti.  Okla. 


W.OOO  DOWN  payment  for  half  in- 
hnd  or  more  in  small  mid-west  daily 
— -^e  weekly.  W.  H.  Gharrity, 
lonte  3,  Chippewa  Fails,  Wis. 


editorial  executive.  21  years’  ex- 
PJijfses.  seeks  partnership  in  small 

Jto'  "“dy  Eof  daily,  Qulf 

hblShM  l^ditor  & 


IPANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


mounting  LUMBER  for 
eauRes  in- 
Plates.  ’ 


nil  i  - - -  Kdmonson. 

C>ilowh»n  St..  PhilA.  30.  Pa. 


PUTvo*^®  —  2  JUNIOR  AUTO- 
AC  eetaplete  with  pumps  and 
21%  inch  sheet  cut.  In 
Isas  shape.  Write  or  wire  Busi- 
Journal,  Port- 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


iXTERTYPE — Model  H  —  11  years 
old.  13  fonts  type.  Magazine  rack. 
Inspection  invited.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars  write  F.  G.  Becker,  Norris¬ 
town  Times  Herald,  Norristown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


3  CUTLER-HAMMER  paper  convey¬ 
ors  100  feet  long,  $1,150  each  on  cars. 
•AC  motor.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS.  16  page 
capacity,  one-to-one  type.  First -class 
condition,  printing  12,000  copies  a 
(lay.  Rubber  rollers,  extra  gears,  35 
h.p.  motor  and  seipi-automatic  con¬ 
trol.  Price  $15,000.  Available  about 
end  of  year. 

DAILY  SUN-TIMES 

Owen  Sound,  Ontario 


GOSS  4  AND  5  DECK  two  plate 
wide  High  Speed  press  with  .AC  drive 
and  casting  out6t.  Write  George  C. 
Oxford.  Itox  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE 


24  PAGE  HOE 
Single  width,  extra  color 
2214"  cut  off.  AC  drive, 
stereo  equipment. 


cylinder. 

complete 


4  UNIT  GOSS 

22 W"  cut  off,  end  feed,  double 
stereo  equipment. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

2244"  cut  off.  4  deck,  double  folder, 
uae(i  for  comics. 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

21%"  cut  off,  end  feed,  double  folder, 
AC  drive. 


GOSS  COMET  &  DUPLEX  FLAT  BED 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Aye..  New  A'ork  18.  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Addre.ss:  “Shulpress  New  York” 


FOR  SALE — 3  NEW  TYPE  O  WRITER 
keyboards  for  use  on  50-60  cycle,  110 
volt  AC.  Never  used.  $800  each, 
wire  or  write  Huntington  Publishing 
Company,  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  John 
F.  Hamilton,  Public  Relations  Dept. 


FOR  SALE — GOOD  12  x  16  C&P 
PRESS,  fountain,  vibrator,  counter. 
Bargain  at  $250.  Variable  speed 
Kimball  motor,  1/3  Hp,  $90.  Daily 
Press,  Montrose,  Colorado. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3  ph. 
60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors  and 
push  button  stations.  Used,  service¬ 
able,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Each  drive  will  power  4  or  5  decks 
single  width,  16-page  tnhulars,  or 
(iuad  presses,  satisfactorily.  The 
EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  CO., 
Waterbnry  91,  Connecticut. 


TUBULAR  METAL  POT,  router, 
casting  box.  Duplex  mat  roller.  Goss 
72-D  flat  shaver.  P.  O.  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


FOR  S.ALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies.  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mezo-Steele  Company, 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


16PAOE  DUPLEX  tubular  two  to 
one  model  with  AC  drive  and  all 
stereotype  equipment,  available  now. 
George  C.  Oxford.  Boise.  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE:  Practically  new  Nolan 
full  page  newspaper  proof  press,  fully 
equipped.  $225  FOB  our  floor. 

'The  Gazette,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 


MODEL  C — 42-Em  Intertype  with  3 
Magazines,  4  Molds.  Eiectric  Pot,  AC 
Motor.  Good  condition.  Printcraft 
Representatives,  277  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— COMPLETE  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  PLANT;  5  Linotypes,  Elrod.  32 
page  Hoe-Webb  press  with  stereotype 
eqtiipment  and  Kemp  metal  pot.  Apply 
Meriden  Record  Company,  Meriden, 
Connecticut. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


32  I’.AGE  and  48  page  Hoe  Newspaper 
I’rc.sses:  AVood  Jr.  Auto  Caster  and 
Plate  Finishing  Machine  for  15  in. 
(liaiii.  plates,  7/16  in.  thick,  23  9/16 
in.  sheet  cut;  Model  25  Vandercook 
full  page  Proof  Press  with  inking  at¬ 
tachment;  Duplex  Dry  Mat  Roller; 
Hoe  full  page  Flat  Shaver;  2  1/2  ton 
tio.ss  Metal  Pot;  No.  8  Hoc  Electro¬ 
type  Metal  Furnace.  2,400  lbs.  rapac¬ 
ity.  witli  3  pau  Backing  Stand;  AVesel 
heavy  duty  Elec.  Galley  Proof  Press; 
.\msco  Saw  Trimmer;  New  Hall  Form 
Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  Galleys  and 
Gulley  Cabinets,  all  sizes — new  and 
used;  New  •‘Ilural”  lightweight 
Stereo.  Chases.  32  in..  38  in.  and  40 
in.  full  untoniatic  Power  Cutters;  Bal¬ 
ing  Presses,  both  new  and  second¬ 
hand;  Cylinder  Presses,  all  sizes.  Send 
for  current  list.  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Company.  Inc..  120  West  42nd  St., 
.\ew  A'ork  18  (Plant  at  Stamford, 
Conn.) 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  Routing  Machine 
and  Tubular  Electric  Scorcher,  AC 
electrical  equipment.  Box  3922,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publislier. 


FOR  SAI,E— DUPI,EX  FLAT  BED 
I’RESS,  -Model  E.  complete  with 
chases,  etc.;  $11,500.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Box  3942,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS,  6  units — 224i"  cut-off,  2  fold¬ 
ers.  G.E.  drive,  two  100  h.p.  motors. 
220  A’ — 60  ey.^3  ph.  Complete  push¬ 
button  control.  Practically  all  new 
rubber  rollers.  Can  be  seen  in  daily 
oiieration.  Available  early  1950. 

THE  HERALD  COMPANY 
220  Herald  Place. 
_ Syracuse  1.  N.  Y. 


PRACTICALLY  NEW  325  G  Hand 
Operated  Vandercook  Proof  Press. 
Sheet  Size  24J4  x  27.  Priced  r(‘ason- 
ably.  Printcraft  Representatives,  277 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y'. 


FOR  SALE 


High  grade  used  newspaper  rotary 
presses ;  Goss,  Hoe,  Scott  and  Duplex ; 
electrical  equipment  and  stereo;  some 
with  color;  reels  and  C-H  conveyors. 
All  page  sizes.  Write  us  for  our  cur¬ 
rent  list. 


Aiodel  “A”  and  Model  “E”  Flat  Bed 
Presses  attractively  priced,  f.o.b.  cars. 
We  also  purchase  used  press,  stereo, 
and  composing  room  equipment. 


THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 
Phone:  ANdover  3-6497 


PRESS  FOR  SALE 


Hoe  sextuple  with  double  folder  nsed 
as  standby  press  for  last  15  years. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  Third  unit  is  superimposed. 
Has  paper  roil  hoist  and  full  stereo¬ 
type  and  motor  drive  equipment. 
Motor  drive  is  QE  60  and  7%  HP 
with  AC  current. 

Will  print  two  pages  at  a  time  up  to 
24  and  four  pages  at  a  time  over  that 
up  to  48  pages.  Press  is  four  pages 
wide  with  cutoff  of  23  9/16  using  paper 
rolls  66,  49Vi  and  33  inches.  Will  do 
a  good  printing  job  for  any  paper 
with  around  15.000  or  less  circulation. 
One  unit  could  be  used  for  color. 
Price  $7,500  as  is  if  taken  within  the 
next  two  months. 


BERKSHIRE  EVENING  EAGLE 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 


WHY  PAY  MORE? — Immediate  deliv¬ 
ery  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles  in  any  quantity.  Cast  iron 
machined  top,  tubniar  steel  legs  with 
rigid  “X”  cross  brace.  Height  you 
specify  with  half  inch  adjustment  up 
or  down.  AVith  4inch  cast  iron 
wheels  in  ball  bearing  swivel  fork, 
$59.50.  Same  wheel  and  fork,  bat 
with  Dnrex  wheel  hearing,  $62.50. 
with  5-inch  Darnell  steel  wheel  in  ball¬ 
bearing,  swivel  steel  fork,  $71.50. 
With  5-inch  Darnell  rubber  wheel  in 
ball  bearing,  swivel  steel  work.  $74.50. 
All  prices  F.O.B.  Shipped  fully  as¬ 
sembled  and  crated.  Satisfied  ens- 
tomers  in  practicsliy  every  state  in 
the  Union.  Ninety  per  cent  of  North 
Carolina  dailies  are  using  L.  Sb  B. 
Turtles.  Write  for  literature  or  order 
direct  from  this  ad.  L.  Sc  B.  Sales 
Company,  113  West  Market  Street, 
Elkin.  North  Carolina. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


5  S8  Linotj^es 

2  Model  C — 3  Magazine  Intertypes 
Model  A  Intertyjpe 
8-page  E  Duplex  Press 
Flatbed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Presses 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  Sc  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE 


PRINTERS’  BLUE  Denim  7  pocket 
(iproiis,  33  inch  knee  length.  Sanfor¬ 
ized  shrunk.  $1.50  each;  '3  for  $4.25; 
6  for  $7.50;  12  for  $13.95;  24  for 
$24.95.  Prepaid.  Economy  Supply 
Co..  P.  O.  Box  3823  A.  Detroit  5, 
Michigan. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


M.ACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3626  31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  T. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099. 


WALLMAN  &  BAILEY 
Erecting,  Rebnilding,  Moving 
Entire  Newspaper  Plants 
975  N.  Church  St.,  or  452  Bluff  St. 
Rockford.  Ill.  Alton,  Ill. 

Ph.:  3-4164  Ph.:  2-1729 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

AA’e  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANTWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  T. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO.. 
INC. 

Newspaper  plants  dismantled,  moved, 
assembled. 

Complete  service  from  layout  to  in¬ 
stallation. 

Rotary  and  Flatbed  Presses,  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Equipment  bought  and  sold. 
503-4tb  Ave.  S.  Minneapolis  IS,  Minn. 
Tel.:  Bridgeport  1115 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

"Machinists  to  the  Printing  Industry” 
Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

55  experienced  years  installing,  mov¬ 
ing,  repairing,  rebuilding,  dismant¬ 
ling  all  type  of  press  and  its  allied 
egulpment. 

The  largest  Mechanical  and  truck 
operating  organization  in  this  spe¬ 
cialized  field. 

24-hour  emergency  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

575  Washington  Street 
New  York  14.  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  WAtkins  4-2010 


NEAVSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment.  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 


Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  (Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  PRESS  with  tab- 
loid  attachment,  Model  A  or  AB,  high 
serial  number.  Box  3947,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


WANT — MODKKN  OCTUPLE  KOT- 
ARY  PRESS,  magazine  fold,  cut  off 
over  23  inches,  four  colors,  serial 
number,  samples  of  work,  price,  all 
first  letter.  Box  3940,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ONE  OR  TWO-COLOR  HOE  metal 
decorating  offset  press.  26  x  34.  Box 
3949,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  WANTED  —  Single  key 
board  fan  type  Model  14.  fan  type  8, 
low  base  or  high  serial,  high  base  5. 
Box  3943,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  MOTOR  60  HP,  3  phase,  60 
cycle,  220  volt,  144  amps.  865  rpm 
OE  model  No.  3023,  type  Mt  352-8-60- 
900,  Form  B.  New  or  used  motor  in 
good  condition.  Contact  Gadsden 
Times.  Gadsden,  Alabama. 


32-PAGE  GOSS,  HOE,  or  Scott  2-unit 
type  newspaper  press  with  double 
folder,  complete  stereo  equipment, 
about  25  years  old.  Box  3948,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


LUDLOW  MATS,  over  24  pt.  suitable 
for  newspaper  ads  and  heads.  Also 
turtles  and  chases  for  21%"  cutoff. 
Bolger  Publications,  1515  E.  Lake  St., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SECOND  HAND  KELLOGG  key 
boards  for  quirk  purchase.  Box  558, 
Burlington  Daily  News,  Vermont. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  91132 


W'ANTED 

FOUR  UNIT  PRESS  good  mechanical 
condition,  equipped  with  two  or  more 
color  cylinders  and  including  double 
folder  unit  (64  page  capacity  press) 
22  inch  cut  off,  complete  with  sub¬ 
structure  and  A.C.  press  drive  equip¬ 
ment,  contact  LE  PETIT  JOURNAL, 
INC.,  Montreal,  Que. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  13X  inch  printing  diameter, 
21H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


•  The  S1G.MA  DELTA  CHI  Story” 
(Professional  Journalistic  Fraternity) 
by  William  Meharry  Glenn,  Co¬ 
founder.  208  pages;  historical  data; 
pictures,  messages;  limited  edition; 
usual  discount  ALL  College,  newspa¬ 
per,  libraries,  bookstores;  delivery. 
Oct.  15.  $3.25.  Write  Author:  1510 
W.  22nd  St..  Sunset  Island  4,  Miami 
Beach,  Florida. 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


HAVING  STRUGGLE  WITH  FINAN¬ 
CES  AND  LABOR?  I  can  help  you. 
Fees  reasonable.  I  am  in  contact  with 
skilled  mechanics  who  want  to  be¬ 
come  partners  on  fair  basis  in  going 
business.  If  you  need  help,  write  me. 
J.  B.  (Billy)  Snider,  648  North 
Beach  Blvd.,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 


IF  PUBLISHER  Pacific  Northwest 
daily  or  wi-ekly  uants  a  live,  experi¬ 
enced  editor  on  part  ownership  basis. 
wUh  chance  to  buy.  write  now.  Writ¬ 
er’s  creilentials,  solvency  unimpeach¬ 
able.  Will  call  on  you  Sept.  6.  Box 
3951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_ REPRESENTATIVES _ 

EDITORS:  Philndelphia  reporters  of¬ 
fer  local  sidelight  coveraj^e  American 
Legion  Convention.  Limited  subscrib* 
ers.  Write  Box  3^58.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


FULL  EUROPEAN  NEWS 
COVERAGE  I 

Also  Columns,  News  Analyses, 
Features  “Made  to  Measure”  I 
Consult  our  ad  on  page  38. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MODERN,  completely  equipped  news¬ 
paper  publishing  plant  in  New  York 
City  area  has  room  for  additional  pub¬ 
lications.  Standard,  tabloid  newspa¬ 
pers  and  trade  publications.  Press 
work  and/or  composition.  Box  3888, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXTRA  POWER  TO  BOOST 
YOUR  WANT-AD  BUSINESS  I 

For  extra  power  to  keep  your  Want- 
Ad  business  growing,  subscribe  to  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Service.  Hot  linage  tips,  sales-gener- 
ating  staff  training  material,  sell-on- 
sight  campaigns,  sound  management 
suggestions,  novel  promotion — these 
and  much  else  in  every  linage-packed 
monthly  issue.  Our  tenth  year  of 
helping  others  to  greater  profits.  Write 
today  for  FREE  sample  of  the  Want 
Ad  Service  that  Makes  Yon  More 
Money. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Classified  Advertising  Service 

The  Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  32,  FIs. 


HELP  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  about  35,  for 
morning  daily.  Give  complete  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  3815,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


AD  MEN  ATTENTION  Immediate 
opening  for  young  experienced  classi¬ 
fied  salesman  may  lead  to  department 
managership.  Also  need  alert  experi¬ 
enced  display  salesman.  Write  full 
details  first  letter.  Engle  Tribune. 
Cheyenne.  Wyoming. 


ADVERTISING  manager  for  new- 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  West¬ 
ern  Kentucky.  Prefer  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  Evening  Journal.  Wayne  St.. 
Glasgow.  Kentucky. 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  an  organization  to  handle 
special  anniversary  edition  on  com¬ 
mission  or  drawing  account.  Box 
3931,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  live 
weekly.  Must  be  available  September 
first.  Ability  to  make  layouts  and  sell 
them  required.  Some  news  ability 
helpful  but  not  essential.  Send  salary- 
expected,  references  and  complete  in¬ 
formation  first  letter.  News  Journal. 
Crestview.  Florida. 


ADVERTISING  salesman,  aggressive, 
alert,  contract  selling  experience,  per¬ 
manent,  advancement  possibilities, 
small  midwest  daily.  Box  3918,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man;  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  promotion,  lay¬ 
out  and  the  ability  to  organize  and 
manage  men  for  a  group  of  weekly- 
newspapers  in  Pennsylvania.  Give  full 
details,  background,  experience.  Reply 
to  Box  3921  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  manager-salesman  to  de¬ 
velop  department  through  aggressive 
organized  selling  permanent  share  in 
increased  business  highly  desirable 
community.  Box  3919  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  MAN  with 
record  for  salesmanship  wanted  by 
midwest  metropolitan  morning-eve¬ 
ning  combination  newspapers.  Good 
salary  and  future.  Send  age.  size  of 
famil.v,  experience  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  confidence  to  Box  3865,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  If  free 
to  travel,  have  few-  exclusive  terri¬ 
tories  open  on  high  class,  ethical 
proposition.  Straight  commission  but 
one  sale  per  day  means  better  than 
$350  a  week.  J.  T.  Sexton  Co.,  P.  0. 
Box  5105,  Tucson,  Arizona. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  manager-salesman, 
strong  on  selling,  clean  record,  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  showing  and  earn 
good  money;  aggressive  daily  in  de¬ 
lightful  midwest  city  of  12,000.  Box 
3917.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN  WANTED 
Must  have  successful  background,  be 
of  good  character,  and  interested  in 
permanency.  Good  opportunity  on 
growing  Deep  South  newspaper.  Our 
personnel  know  of  this  ad.  Write  full 
details  and  earnings,  if  possible  in 
first  letter  to  Box  3938,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  a  good 
promotional  minded  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  One  who  fei-ls  him¬ 
self  capable  of  taking  over  the  super¬ 
vision  of  our  national  department  — 
Eastern  publication  —  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  salary  expected  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  3939,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED-MECHANICAI 


WANTED 

mechanical  buperintendent 

Metropolitan  paper  (morning  and  8ui 
day)  wants  to  get  in  touch  with  niK 
capable  of  supervision  over  all  nu 
chanical  departments. 

Quite  likely  the  man  we  are  teekUi 
is  now  on  a  smaller  paper  and  seek! 
greater  fields  of  opportunity. 

Write  fully  your  qualifications  as4 
your  ambitions. 

BOX  3915, 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


HELP  WANTED- 
MISCELLANEOUS 


LEADING  EASTERN  newspaper  hsi 
exceptional  opportunity  for  bnildisi 
HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION  superintendent,  Must  be  entirslj 

- - - - - — - - 1  qualified  in  directing  maintenance  of 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  newspaper  building.  No  reaponiibilitr 
for  progressive  Southeastern  ABC  for  production  or  mechanical  repain 
daily,  twelve  thousand  circulation.  Write  Box  3883,  Editor  k  Publi8h«, 
Must  he  able  to  take  responsibility  giving  age.  qualifications,  exparienci 
for  entire  department  including  pro-  a^d  any  relevant  data  considered  dr 
motion.  Write  gWing  _ girable. 

Editor  XKWSPAPER  UBKARIAN  wantp^ 
&  Publisher.  .wS.iYA-gzcf  siuiiv  ssf  q..!! 


midwest  daily,  city-  of  45,000.  Stsh 
HERE  is  your  opportunity  for  perma-  experience,  salary  expected.  Refer 
nence,  security  and  pleasant  working  ences.  Write  Box  3928,  Editor  A  Pub- 
conditions  I  One  of  the  Southeast's  li.sher. 

outstanding  newspapers  requires  the 
services  of  two  to  four  men  for  Di.s- 
triet  Advisors  and  Supervisors.  Quali¬ 
fications  must  include:  Circulation 
(City  or  Country)  experience,  know-  NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY.  Arti- 

Icdge  and  ability  to  administer  train-  eles.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed, 

ing  programs  for  minor  and  adult  car-  Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  T 

riers.  Aggressiveness  w-ithont  pressure. 

Initiative.  Vision,  and  Leadership, 

High  School  education  required —  Col¬ 
lege  preferred  (detail  curriculum). 

Age  limitation  21  to  35  yeara.  Salary 
and  advancement  commensurate  with 
performance.  Give  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  qualifications.  State  physical 
characteristics.  Box  3877,  Editor  A 


LITERARY  AGENa  SERVia 


Bertha  Klausner,  130  £.  40  St.,  N.  f 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


ABLE  AND-  WELL-EXPERIE.NCED 
35-year-oId  married  new-spapermu 
seeks  a  step-up  change  to  asiociih 
with  a  small  daily.  Knows  advertii- 
ing,  editorial  and  production  depirt- 
ments  of  operation  but  prefers  Dusi- 
iiess  department.  Publisher's  sssiit 
unt  material.  Able  to  make  reason 
able  investment.  Now-  associated  with 
lOM  circulation  daily.  Box  3959,  Ed 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  desk  man  on 
afternoon  daily-  of  25.000  circulation 
in  New  Y'ork  state.  Permanency  and 
congeniality  important.  Give  full  data  I  BU.SINESS  Manager  —  Assistant  to 
and  references.  Box  3962,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Years  of  sound  experienw 
Publisher.  advertising,  circulation  and  Busineu 


MORNING  PAPER  wire  desk  spot 


Publisher.  Years  of  sound  experienw 
advertising,  circulation  and  Busineu 
OtHce,  now-  available  to  you,  Mr.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  in  this  40  year  old  publicstios 


open  for  experienced  man.  Address  executive.  College  (Law  and  Busineu 


Box  3881,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Aclministration)  graduate.  Fine  type, 
family  man.  Excellent  Public  Reis 
tiuns  and  promotion.  Box  3954,  Edi 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  DAILY  NEEDS  three  reporters, 
society  editor  and  sports  editor.  Box 
3961,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

-  DISPLAY  salesman,  young,  mirried 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  Repablioun  now  employed,  seeks  job  as  ezecutiee 
newspaper  has  permanent  opening  for  assistant.  Successful  and  experienced 
qualified  editorial  writer.  Addresa  but  better  fitted  to  new-spaper  admis 
Box  3880,  Editor  &  Publisher.  istration  according  to  Personnel  Ub- 


but  better  fitted  to  new-spaper  admis 
istration  according  to  Personnel  Ub- 
oratory  test  findings  snd  recommn- 
dations.  For  a  striking  resume,  wrili 
Box  3840,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


WOMAN'S  EDITOR — a  leading  Flor¬ 
ida  daily  needs  experienced  new-spa¬ 
per  w-oman  to  produce  lively,  breezy, 
interesting  woman's  page  daily  and  i  w.YNT  to  manage  a  small  tow-n  dsil; 
section  Sunday.  Must  know  how-  to  or  live  w-cekly.  Have  all  qualiflcstioii 
get.  write,  edit  news,  make  assign-  and  n-ferences.  Box  3956,  Editor  i 
ments  for  reporters  and  photoernphers,  Publistier. 
use  art  to  best  advantage.  State  ex¬ 
perience.  references,  snme  samples, 
first  letter.  Box  3933.  Editor  Sc  Puh- 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


MORNING  DAILY,  12,000  ABC,  re 
quires  working  foreman,  union;  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Send  complete 
details.  Box  3814,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE:  whli  li 
years'  managerial  experience,  Metre 
politan  dailies  as  advertising  direct# 
and  genera!  manager  ‘J? 

ently  employed  in  town  of  SSO.OW 
Married,  civic  leader  and  produc# 
Familiar  w-itli  all  phases  of  newspspe 
operations.  Forty  years  of  W*-™  ." 
furnish  complete  references,  ww 
Box  3803,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATORS  and  Lino-  SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

type  Machinists.  Midwest  daily.  Per-  ADVERTISING 

manent.  $75  weekly  up.  2  weeks' - - - 

vacation.  Housing,  ideal  set-up.  Box  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  or  CIsssUk 
3908,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Manager.  15  years'  experience,  sP 

- 38;  married;  capable; 

SEVERAL  steady  situations  on  the  $60-70.  Box  3904.  Euitor  a 

night  side  open  in  18-machine  Ohio  lisher.  _ „ 

plant.  Floor  men  or  combination.  - - _ . .  «  ITTkisi 

Sickness  benefits,  accident,  hospitalizs-  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  s  ^ 

tion,  pension  and  vacation.  Union  broader  horizons  on  osiiy. 

Scale,  $2.41-2/3  per  hour.  All  replies  giant  economy  size.  Expenen  . 
treated  as  confidential.  ployed.  HdSg  Edit® 

Write:  please  remain  blind.  Box  SBOS,  c-v 

THE  CANTON  (Ohio)  REPOSITORY  Sc  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  13,  19< 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
broader  horizons  on  daily,  z®*'* 
giant  economy  size.  _  Ji),^ 

ployed,  mature,  married.  Blind  ziiep 
olease  remain  blind.  Box  3858.  Ediit 


TDVEKTI.SiN(i  UIKKCTOK  or 
BCSI.SKSS  MAXAGKR 

t  lound  promotional  minded  newspa- 
wrniiii,  25  years’  experience.  Exeel- 
U|  record  and  background.  Now 
fflplored,  10  years  in  present  posi- 
tiot  M  advertising  manager.  Complete 
kjowledge  of  all  advertising  and  pro- 
diction.  Age  44.  good  health,  family. 
Proteitant.  Prefer  West,  Mid  West, 
or  Sonthwest.  Salary-bonus  arrange- 
giat.  Personal  interview  will  be 
p»atiy  appreciated.  Write  Box  3933, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


CUSSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN- 
iSER  with  22  years  of  metropolitan 
jiiiSed  experience.  8  years  of  sue- 
(rtiful  operation  as  Classified  Man- 
irer  of  one  of  America's  leading  7 
diyptpers.  Now  in  my  own  business, 
dnire  return  to  newspaper  field.  A 
biilder  and  developer  of  profitable 
r'iiiiSed  volume.  Outstanding  sales 
suigcment  and  promotional  ability. 
Kiddy  known  in  classified  circles  for 
ibtfc  qualifications.  Can  furnish  ex- 
fcdent  references.  Age  44,  married, 
Itkildren.  Box  3926,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiher. 


BMPLOTED  advertising  manager, 
iiOO  daily  desires  larger  responsibili- 
tin.  Skilled  leader,  sound  planner, 
tlna  salesman,  writes  lively  copy  for 
aovyaaving  layouts.  Exceptional 
iiiTersity  training;  experience  in  all 
departments  including  shop.  For  full 
itlonnation,  write  Box  3873,  Editor 
d  Publisher.  All  replies  confidential. 


UMAX  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
vitk  thirty  years'  experience  on  Sun- 
diy.  morning  and  evening  newspapers 
ud  in  general  advertising,  local  dis- 
p!iy  and  classified.  Can  produce 
can  make  fine  lay-outs,  and 
iiTc  the  ability  to  handle  men.  Pre¬ 
fer  Eut;  money  not  the  immediate 
nmideration.  but  must  have  three 
irtf  contract  and  opportunity  to  prove 
ikility.  Protestant,  college,  married. 
Write  Box  3857,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER:— 

If  you  are  looking  for  an  Advertis- 
ii|  Director  with  unusual  skill  in 
tsndling  men  and  one  of  the  top  notch 
ipue  salesman  in  the  country.  I 
•nld  like  to  talk  to  you.  Twenty 
jrirs  experience  in  every  phase  of 
inipaper  advertising  and  an  enviable 
renrd  of  constant  promotions  in  my 

Cent  connection,  with  which  I  have 
associated  for  18  years.  Have 
pctional  reasons  for  desiring  a 
thagf  which  I  would  prefer  to  ex- 
phin  In  an  interview.  Age  40.  Mar- 
riid,  3  children.  Box  3845,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


WELL-GROUNDED  advertising  man 
lor  medium  daily  or  top  weekly  in 
Sosthwest  or  West.  Box  3816,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


TOeSG  Kansas  editor,  ex-ad  man- 
•tor,  linsll  daily  and  weekly  experi- 
oofc.  will  accept  any  good  newspraper 
[ok  in  the  U.  S.  where  3-hedroom 
koue  is  available  for  rental.  Ken 
JoksBon.  Editor,  Dail.v  Telegram.  Nor- 
•oi,  Kansas. 


Cartoonist.  28.  with  professional 

opertfuce  and  natural  hand  for 
“•'t*  wishes  to  assist  eartoonist 
•nr  Chicago  or  be  given  mail  inter- 
OM?  national  syndicators.  Box 
M30.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

_ _ CIRCULATION 

™?CLAT10.\  EXECUTIVE  seeks  a 
PJ^iiiher  that  is  not  satisfied  with  his 
ro  ®^P*rtmental  operation  and 
“  20  years*  experience  and  man- 

to  sdvantage.  Expert  on 
w  merchant  plan,  Newsstands  and 
^  circulation.  Thorough  knowledge 
I'l' promotion.  Good  person- 
MU'  qualified  labor  negotiator, 
easln!  results,  presently 

wpjojed  large  eastern  daily.  Age  43, 
si-  ..  *r»''«ble  30  days.  Refer- 
CMlj.*^-  i**^”*®  request.  Replies 
J^jJ'Mikl.  Box  3892,  Editor  4  Pab- 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


BECAUSE  of  department  reorganiss 
tion,  we  have  good  experienced  cir¬ 
culation  man  available.  East  Coast 
preferred.  Write  General  Manager, 
Niles,  Ohio.  Daily  Times. _ 


TOP  Flight  Circulation  Manager,  40 
years  of  age.  Experience — Publica¬ 
tions  50,000  and  350,000  Daily  and 
Sunday.  Economical,  efficient  pro¬ 
ducer.  Public  Relations  and  Promo¬ 
tion-minded.  College  graduate.  Suc¬ 
cessfully  handled  toughest  problems. 
Box  3952,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 


JOHN  D.  STANARD.  Drawer  1566E. 
Chattanooga  1.  Tenn.  Ph.:  83-1546W. 
Travels  Southern  States  regularly. 


CORRESPONDENT  in  the  middle  East 
— Ex-resident  of  U.  S. — speaks  live 
languages — deep  knowledge  of  area. 
Box  3924,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED-EDITORIAL 


$40  A  WEEK  will  buy  go-getting  re¬ 
porter,  24.  single,  4  years’  grass 
roots  experience.  Go  anywhere.  Top 
references.  Box  3944,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mrii  YEARS’  part-time  reporting  for 
large  New  York  City  dailies.  Girl,  22, 
seeks  reporting  spot  on  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Box  3955,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ALERT,  competent,  married  newsman; 
sharp,  accurate  copy;  desires  report¬ 
ing  or  copy  desk  job.  Capable  of  edit¬ 
ing  weekly.  Box  3779,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

ABLE,  accurate,  experienced  reporter 
seeks  position  on  small  or  medium¬ 
sized  daily.  Box  3777,  Editor  4 
Piihltsher. 


A.MBITIOL’S  Youngster.  23.  BA.  New 
York  University,  seeks  editorial  assist¬ 
ant  spot.  College  editor,  veteran. 
Write,  call  Paul  Arleo,  1226  76th  St., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y'.  CL.  6-0578. 


BUSINESS  -  FINANCIAL  EDITOR - 
REPORTER.  Young  man  4Vg  years’ 
writing,  editing,  making  up  section  for 
450,000  ABC  daily;  1  year  trade 
paper.  Proven  results.  Excellent 
references.  Box  3946,  Editor  4  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

COLLEGE  glad.,  28.  Gl,  1  1/2  years 
on  small  daily,  seeks  reporting  Job 
on  snappy  daily  or  weekly.  Box 
3847,  Eilitor  4  Publisher. _ 

COUNTRY  NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL 
JOB  desired  by  alert  newspaperwoman 
with  metropolitan  and  overseas  experi¬ 
ence.  Has  handled  all  types  of  assign¬ 
ments,  front  page  spot  news,  human 
interest  features,  theatre,  movie  and 
hook  reviews,  editing  of  woman’s  and 
school  pages.  Can  take  good  photo¬ 
graphs.  Can  handle  woman’s  radio 
program.  Authored  book  on  Palestine 
published  by  Knopf.  Traveled  in 
.Alaska  and  Amish  communities.  Can 
handle  responsibility.  Box  393.5,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


Do  YOU  need  a  thorough  reporter, 
skilled  at  interviewing,  with  midwest- 
ern  daily  and  weekly  experience! 
Travel  anywhere,  journalism  A.B.  If 
yon  have  daily  or  radio  news  opening, 
try  Box  3927.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


E.AGER  June  '49  grad  seeks  report¬ 
er’s  job.  College  editor,  1  year  as 
copy  clerk  with  New  'York  Times; 
feature  articles  for  Ohio  and  New 
York  papers.  Published  material  fur¬ 
nished  on  re<|uest.  Want  to  settle  with 
future  wife  and  do  constructive  job. 
Box  3808.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Reporter.  27.  desires 
change.  Covered  all  heats,  features. 
BJ  and  BA  Mis.s<)uri.  SOX  scholarship 
award.  KTA  member.  Married  veteran. 
Box  3914.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  WRITER. 
— Now  working  temporarily  as  editor¬ 
ial  associate  on  important  labor  week¬ 
ly  ill  Washington,  D.  C.  Former  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  publicist.  Seeks 
reporting,  editorial  desk,  or  publicity 
job.  B.S. -journalism  (NYU)  ;  gradu¬ 
ate  study:  sociology  and  political 
science  (American  University).  Army 
veteran  single,  own  car.  free  to 
travel  anywhere.  Box  3968.  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED-EDITORIAL 

EDITOR  weekly  or  Managing  Editor 
small  daily  South.  Fast,  experienced, 
university  training,  sober,  reliable. 
Box  3875,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT,  experience 
weekly,  monthly  publications.  BA, 
English  major.  Single.  Anywhere 
United  States.  Excellent  proof-read¬ 
ing.  rewrite.  Box  3799,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


experienced  newspaper  man  wants 
permanent  position  as  editor-photogra¬ 
pher  on  midwest  weekly  or  small  daily. 
Journalism  graduate.  University  of 
lJIis.souri.  Victor  Tolmaiik  516  S. 
First,  Kirksville.  Missouri. 


EXPERIENCE  plus  youth.  Deak  man, 
reporter  and  rewrite.  Single,  25, 
journalism  graduate.  Available  now! 
wan  travel.  Box  3885,  Editor  4  Pub- 
Usher. 


GIRL,  26,  wants  society  on  daily; 
town,  about  20,000.  Missouri  grad,, 
public  relations,  trade  journal  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  3834,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


UVE  NEWS  WRITER,  25.  six 
months  on  daily,  four  months  maga¬ 
zine  free-lancing  in  Europe,  se.-ks 
eastern  position.  BA  Williams,  MA 
University  of  Michigan.  Box  3852, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  over  20  years' 
experience,  seeks  position  with  good 
aggressive  daily;  capable,  good  back¬ 
ground.  good  mixer  and  efficient.  Box 
’TQB  iTHifoc  ^  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  livestock 
monthly  seeks  second  position  on  good 
Eastern  weekly  leading  to  more  re- 
spnnsibilitjr.  Some  experience  news 
and  editorial  writ’ng  and  job  work  for 
small  weekly.  Princeton  grad..  29, 
married.  Box  3957,  Editor  4  Pub- 


NEWS  EDITOR,  desk  man,  makeup, 
feature  writer,  large  or  medium  size 
paper.  Congenial.  mature.  single, 
.nober,  steady.  Box  3966.  Editor  4 
Piihlisher. 


NEWS  or  wire  editor,  or  copyreader. 
Fast,  experienced,  handle  make-np. 
University  training.  Box  3874,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


PEANUT  P.AY  tires  college  journalism 
Prof,  seeking  “Coconuts.”  Knows 
copy,  wire  desks:  fixtures:  rewrite. 
Box  3934,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 1  year  top  experience, 
veteran.  24,  single.  B..\.  Journalism. 
Will  travel  to  permanent  job  with 
future.  Box  3945,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER.  27,  one  year  fill  in  New 
York  Times,  police,  courts,  seeks 
steady  work  daily  east  of  Mississippi; 
veteran  cited  Army  Intelligence  Ger¬ 
many.  Box  3963.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Male,  single,  28,  5  years’ 
experience  weekly,  daily,  press  service, 
Army  correspondent.  Will  travel.  Box 
3907.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


REPORTER — fast,  accurate  copy.  De¬ 
pendable  all  heats.  Small  daily  and 
radio  news  experience.  Journalism  de¬ 
gree.  Travel  anywhere.  Box  3790, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


REPORTER — June  Journalism  grad¬ 
uate  seeks  position  on  small  daily 
anywhere.  Part  time  experience  on 
large  Eastern  paper.  Single.  22.  vet. 
SDXer.  Box  3804,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  Native  Easterner 
wants  job  sports-minded  Eastern  city 
under  100.000  preferably  AM.  Con¬ 
sider  staff  offer.  Now  employed.  Good 
experience.  Box  3775,  Editor  4  Pub- 
lisher, _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  5  years’  experience 
all  phases,  available  immediately  for 
12-25M  Eastern  daily.  Young,  single. 
Box  3941.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  -  WRITER  -  SLOT 
M.AN — Experienced  and  sound,  with 
strong  sports  background.  Mature 
judgment.  Can  handle  staff  or  work 
in  any  capacity  in  sports  department. 
Employed  but  will  be  available  Sep- 
tetiiber  1.  Excellent  references.  Box 
3967.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  W ANTED— EDITORIAL 

SPORTS  reporter!  23,  single, 
travel  anywhere.  214  years  experi¬ 
ence  160,000  daily.  Publicity  ex¬ 
perience  major  league  ball  club.  Box 
3953,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ _ 


SUNSHINE  and  a  living,  Southwest. 
KUitor,  7  years  experience.  Available 
ample  notice.  T.  R.  Adams,  2226  10 
Kt..  Rockford.  Ill.  _ 


VKTKKAN  spouts  editor,  columoisi 
—over  20  years*  experience — wishes 
return  daily  paper  after  4  years 
magazine  field.  Immediately  svailab^. 
Rex  Hess.  520  Grant  St..  Mansfield.  O. 
WHITER.  B.A.  English  Major,  25, 
wants  newspaper  job  in  ratdium  sized 
town — anywhere.  New  Ttork  news¬ 
paper,  publishing,  literary  agency  ex¬ 
perience.  Have  sold  fiction,  fea^res, 
and  book  reviews  to  national  publica¬ 
tions.  Box  3923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

MECHANICAL _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEND 
ENT  for  medium  or  large  daily.  Com¬ 
plete  working  knowledge  all  phases  of 
production.  Capable  handling  labor 
relation.s.  Union.  Available  imm^i- 
ately.  Married,  young,  dependable. 
Box  3925.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 


MECHANICAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Newspaper  plant.  Available  Sept.  15. 
Box  3965,  Editor  4  Publisher.  _ 


PAGE  COST  PROBLEMS! 

Research  groups  offer  hopes  for  ths 
future  but  only  double-talk  about  to¬ 
day’s  production  problems. 

PAGE  COSTS  CAN  BE 
REDUCED  WITH  PRESENT 
F.4CILITIES  NOW — TODAY  I 

Expert  composing  room  executivo  of¬ 
fers  know-how  to  progressive  pub¬ 
lisher  who  wants  action  and  money- 
saving  results  NOW.  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  all  phases  and  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction,  union  laws,  contracts  and  la¬ 
bor  relations.  Results  guaranteed. 
Box  3797.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


PRINTER,  experienced  all  depart¬ 
ments,  union,  desires  connection  with 
medium-size  daily  as  foreman  or  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent.  Box  3960. 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Rotary  plant.  Available  Sept.  15. 
Box  3964.  Editor  4  Publi-sher. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  press¬ 
room  Foreman  with  color  experience, 
and  references.  Consider  offers  any¬ 
where.  Available  on  ample  notice. 
Box  3878,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


EXPERIENCED  photographer  wishes 
position  in  dark  room,  late  of  General 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  New 
Y’ork.  Available  after  Sept.  19th. 
Box  3950.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Young, 
capable,  staff  experienced.  Profession¬ 
ally  trained.  Desires  staff  job  with 
newspaper  or  photo-journalism  assign¬ 
ments  for  publications  demanding  top¬ 
flight  work.  Has  standard  equipment, 
references,  free  to  locate  anywhere. 
Box  3776,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


WRITER  PHOTOGRAPHER,  experi¬ 
enced.  young,  fully  equipped,  available 
in  three  weeks.  Give  details,  including 
salary.  Box  3913,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PUBLIC  RELATIONS _ 

PROMOTION,  public  relations, _  idea 
man.  Ex-newspaperman  experienced 
all  phases  newspaper  promotion  and 
publicity.  Excellent  record  in  han¬ 
dling  promotions  for  newspapers  and 
outside  accounts — show  business.  De¬ 
sires  permanent  position  with  live 
organization.  Best  of  references.  Box 
3824.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ SALESMEN _ 

SYNDICATE  Salesman,  young,  experi 
eneed.  excellent  sales  record,  solid 
knowledge.  All  operations.  Box  3929. 
Editor  4  Publisher. 
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A  STORY  Um'OLD  FOR  80  YEARS 

Accoimt  of  Soutliem  Editors’ 
Early  Try  with  News  Agency 

By  Arthur  T.  Robb 


Southern  editors  had  every 
right  to  think  well  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  in  the  early  winter 
of  1863.  On  many  battlefields, 
their  infant  nation  had  more 
than  held  its  own  for  nearly 
two  years.  True,  New  Orleans 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  “public 
enemy,”  and  an  obscure  general 
named  Grant  had  won  some  dis¬ 
turbing  victories  in  Tennessee; 
elsewhere,  the  military  picture 
was  distinctly  heartening  to  the 
seceded  states. 


First  of  Three  Articles 


Still  green  was  the  record 
of  defeat  and  humiliation  in¬ 
flicted  by  Lee’s  army  upon  Mc¬ 
Clellan  and  Pope  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  summer,  and  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  Burnside’s  troops  on  the 
heights  of  Fredericksburg. 
Southern  patriots  could  see  no 
reason  why  Lee’s  mastery 
should  not  continue,  discourag¬ 
ing  the  unwarlike  North  and 
forcing  President  Lincoln  to 
recognize  the  Confederacy  as  a 
new  American  nation. 

Such  thoughts  almost  certain¬ 
ly  ran  through  the  minds  of  the 
newspaper  editors  who  gathered 
at  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  February, 
1863,  to  plan  a  new  association 
for  the  gathering  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  news  on  a  national  scale 
to  newspapers  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  For  their  new  na¬ 
tion,  they  were  planning  some¬ 
thing  absolutely  new;  in  the  dec¬ 
ade  and  a  half  that  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  organization  of  the 
first  news-gathering  association, 
the  New  York  Associated  Press, 
no  effort  had  been  made  to 
create  a  national  organization. 

Also  novel  was  the  idea  that 
relations  among  members  of  the 
Press  Association  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  should  be  mu¬ 
tual.  They  would  be  cooperat¬ 
ing  equals,  rather  than  “clients” 
of  a  dominant  and  domineering 
metropolitan  clique. 

Fountainhead  of  News 

The  New  York  Associated 
Press,  since  1848  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  telegraphic  news  in  the 
United  States,  was  a  tight  little 
group  which  gave  its  clients  in 
the  hinterland  absolutely  no 
voice  in  policies  or  operation. 
The  newspapers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  West  and  the  South 
were  organized  into  loosely  in¬ 
tegrated  groups,  which  em¬ 
ployed  “agents”  to  cull  from  the 
New  York  AP  report  items  of 
regional  or  general  interest,  to 


Robert  U.  Brown,  who  con¬ 
ducts  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,  is 
on  vacation. 


be  supplied  either  by  wire  or 
by  galley  proofs  of  New  York 
newspaper  stories  mailed  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  publication.  The  “out¬ 
side”  newspapers  were  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  New  York  group 
only  for  the  fact  that  their  fees 
paid  most  of  the  costs  of  opera¬ 
tion.  They  were  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  supplying  local  news 
to  the  AP  wires. 

The  new  Press  Association  of 
the  Confederate  States,  how¬ 
ever,  was  established  on  a  basis 
of  mutual  responsibility.  Each 
member  was  responsible  to  his 
fellows  for  all  news  of  his  lo¬ 
cality.  If  two  member  news¬ 
papers  were  published  in  one 
city,  they  could  either  agree  on 
allocation  of  the  mutual  task, 
or  the  responsibility  would  be 
determined  by  the  association. 
That  mutual  idea  was  not  to 
become  a  national  reality  until 
the  organization  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  of  Illinois  in  1893 — 
but  it  was  working  in  1863  and 
1864  for  the  Press  Association 
of  the  Confederate  States. 

•  *  • 

It  is  amazing  that  this  organ¬ 
ization’s  work  has  never  re¬ 
ceived  even  footnote  attention 
in  the  many  detailed  histories 
of  American  journalism.  Even 
Frederic  W.  Hudson,  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Bennett’s  New 
York  Herald  and  later  its  man¬ 
aging  editor,  did  not  record  ex¬ 
istence  of  this  association  in  his 
( for  the  times )  exhaustive 
“History  of  American  Journal¬ 
ism,”  published  in  1872. 

No  era  of  American  history 
has  been  more  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plored  than  that  of  the  Civil 
War  and  few  branches  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business  have  been  more 
faithfully  and  pridefully  chron¬ 
icled  than  that  of  daily  journal¬ 
ism.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
story  has  remained  untold  for 
80  years.  It  came  to  light  when 
Walter  C.  Johnson,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
discovered  the  minutes  of  the 
first  annual  meeting  and  those 
of  several  board  meetings  of  the 
Confederate  organization  in  the 
course  of  research  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Southern  newspaper  or¬ 
ganizations  that  antedated 
SNPA.  They  were  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  unfound  or 
unappreciated  by  the  many 
scholars  who  have  combed  those 
files  for  hidden  history. 

None  of  the  men  who  made 
this  bit  of  hidden  history  at¬ 
tained  later  fame  in  journalism. 
The  South  was  left  prostrate  by 
the  war  and  a  quarter-century 
was  to  pass  before  Southern 
journalism,  emerging  from  the 
wreckage,  could  make  its  voice 
heard  in  the  nationally-echoed 
words  of  Henry  W.  Grady,  the 
great  young  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution.  The  war 


was  a  closed  chapter  and 
Southern  leaders  were  looking 
forward.  But  there  can  be 
small  doubt  that  some  Southern 
journalists  remembered  the 
brave  experiment  of  1863  and 
passed  the  story  to  their  suc¬ 
cessors. 

When  the  Associated  Press  of 
Illinois  was  organized  in  1893, 
Adolph  S.  Ochs  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times  was  a  recognized 
spokesman  of  the  Southern 
press,  and  he  was  a  major  fac¬ 
tor  from  the  start  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  new  non-profit,  na¬ 
tional,  and  mutual  enterprise — 
the  heir  in  spirit  of  the  short¬ 
lived  pioneering  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  editors. 

*  *  * 

What  was  the  situation  that 
brought  about  this  novel — even 
revolutionary — concept  of  news¬ 
gathering  by  the  Southern 
press  in  1863? 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
a  number  of  Southern  dailies 
were  receiving  the  te.egraphic 
and  mail  reports  of  the  New 
York  Associated  Press.  There 
was  a  loosely  formed  organiza¬ 
tion,  known  variously  as  the 
Southern  Associated  Press,  or 
the  Southern  Press,  which 
dealt  with  the  master  organiza¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  According 
to  “AP,  the  Story  of  News,” 
written  by  Oliver  Gramling  in 
1930: 

“March  swept  on  into  April 
and  there  was  nothing  to  report 
except  that  the  tense  nation 
hovered  on  the  brink.  The  ani¬ 
mosities  did  not  appear  to  have 
touched  all  the  people  every¬ 
where,  and  in  the  Associated 
Press  office  at  Louisville,  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  South,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  client  papers 
below  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line 
still  worked  amicably  enough 
with  old  Tyler,  the  Yankee 
agent  there.  The  duty  of  the 
Southern  representative  was  to 
select  from  the  incoming  tele- 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
Aug.  13-20  —  International 
Typographical  Union,  90th 
annual  convention,  Oakland 
Auditorium  Theater,  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif. 

Aug.  14  —  International 
Photoengravers  Union,  meet¬ 
ing,  Neil  House,  Columbus,  0. 

Aug.  19-20  —  Carolina  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn., 
annual  midsummer  conven¬ 
tion,  Ocean  Terrace  Hotel, 
Wrightsville  Beach,  N.  C. 

Aug.  21-23  —  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  “Family”  Meeting, 
Grand  Union  Hotel.  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  29-30  —  SNPA  Me 
chanical  Conference.  Eastern 
Division,  Biltmore  Hotel,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Seiit.  8-10 — ^Alabama  Press 
Assn.,  annual  summer  con¬ 
vention,  Grand  Hotel,  Point 
Clear,  Baldwin  County,  Ala. 

Sept.  9-10  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
display  advertising  confer¬ 
ence,  Bedford  Springs  Hotel, 
Bedford,  Pa. _ 


graph  report  of  the  New  York 
Associated  Press  a  daily  budget 
of  news  for  his  own  subscrib¬ 
ers.” 

Campaign  Plans  Previewed 

Apparently  that  arrangement 
didn’t  last  long.  Mr.  Gramling 
relates  that  the  Southern  armies 
profited  greatly  by  the  activities 
of  Northern  newspaper  corre 
spondents  in  the  early  months 
of  the  war.  These  enterprising 
reporters  not  only  wrote  of 
what  had  happened,  they  told 
what  was  going  to  happen 
Their  stories  were  eagerly  read 
by  Confederate  spies  in  North¬ 
ern  cities.  Campaign  plans, 
maps,  even  fortification  layouts 
were  published,  before  the  grim¬ 
ly  efficient  Stanton  took  control 
of  war  news  from  Washington. 
In  the  South,  Mr.  Gramling  de 
dared,  “an  official  agency  sup¬ 
plied  the  papers  with  war  news 
and  the  authorities  were  better 
able  to  control  the  information 
published.” 

The  latter  statement  may  be 
disputed  by  students  of  the  War 
Betw'een  the  States,  for  num¬ 
erous  Confederate  generals  are 
on  record  as  bitterly  deploring 
newspaper  indiscretions  which 
revealed  vital  information  to  the 
(  Please  turn  back  to  page  56) 


EASTERN  DAILY -$85,000.00 

Here  is  one  of  the  outstanding  newspaper  opportunities  in 
the  East.  This  profitable  daily  is  located  in  a  premiuin 
market  with  a  hi^  per  family  buying  income  and  with  retail 
sales  in  excess  of  $40,000,000.00. 

This  newspaper,  while  presently  showing  a  good  return,  is 
in  the  process  of  increas^  development  that  can  make  this 
property  a  major  earner  and  much  more  valuable.  Plant  is 
well  equipped  and  has  splendid  opportunity  to  greatly  in¬ 
crease  job  printing  volume.  Financing  arranged. 

CONTACT  THE  NEAREST  OFFICE  OF  THE  EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVES 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY,  INC. 


W.VSHIXGTON.  D.  C. 
JamPs  W.  Itlaokbuni 
WaNliington  Bide. 
St^rline  4311-2 


MEDIA  BROKERS 
niic.ACio 

Harold  R.  Murphy 
:i33  N.  .Mich.  ,\vc. 
Randolph  G-IJSSO 


SAX  FRAXCISCO 
Ray  V.  Hamilton 
33.5  .Montgomery  St. 
Exbrook  2-J56T3 
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\K\y  in  InnIiH  —  \EW  in  rnnnt  —  \EW  it 


—  priv4»ti  riff  hi  tiotrn  tfonr  niirtf! 


HAST  voiir  fve:?,  lolks  —  and  rnacli  lor 


FKAST  vonr  fve:?, 
vonr  clieckhook. 


For  liere,  in  oiu*  stunning,  swilt-lined 
binalle,  is  evt*rN thing  —  vos,  everything 
— yon  ve  been  ho|)ing  for. 

New  style  note?  \\  ell,  just  look  at  that  brand 
new  idt*a  in  front-end  styling,  (irille,  hnmper. 
hnniper-guard  and  even  parking  lights  all 
(•oinhine<l  in  a  single,  sturdy  assembly  that 
means  you  eati't^lock  horns”  w  ith  other  ears! 

New  over-all  size,  with  inches  trimmed 
from  over-all  length  for  handiness  in  traffic 
— vet  ample  wheelbase  for  level-going  ride. 

New  roominess  —  biggest  interiors  at  or 
below  the  price — with  sofa-wide  seats  front 
and  rear. 

Magic,  too  —  in  the  satiny  smoothness  of 
Dynallow  Drive,  available  as  optional 
e(|uipment  at  extra  cost. 

Your  Kuy  fo  Greater  Value 


And  if  power  is  your  meat  —  just  lilt  the 
bonnet  and  look  on  a  husky  Fireball  engine 
(d  110  hp  with  conventional  transmission, 
120  with  Dvnallow  Drive. 

Surely  here's  a  car  big  as  your  fondest 
ambition  —  vet  [irice-wise  it's  right  down 
\(tur  alley!  Fits  modest  family  budgets  as 
it  fits  modest-size  garages! 

On  display  now,  in  three  trim-'n’-tidy  body 
types,  it  won't  stay  long  on  dealers’  floors. 
So  go  now  —  see  it  and  ^et  that  order  in. 

Bl'lCK  DIVISION  OF  GEM.RAL  MOTORS 

Tune  in  hENfiy  J.  TAYLOP,  ABC  Nefwork,  every  Monday  c 


bvtivr  uulunuthilvH  arv  hull!  HI'H'K  irlll  hulltl  ihfm 


Ihc  caller  was  worried. 

“Do  you  take  advertising  from  anybody?’’'* 

“Sure,”  we  answered.  “So  long  as  the  copy  is 
acceptable.” 

“I’m — how  about  an  ad  from  a  labor  union?  W  ould 
vou  turn  that  down?” 


Both  in  its  editorial  and  advertising  columns,  The  Houston  Press 
indeed,  a  free  press.  I’nbiased,  unfettered  by  entangling  alliances- 
just  as  are  all  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

The  important  thing  about  that  fact  is  this :  the  American  readii 
public  knows  it — and  shows  it. 


“Nope.  Not  because  it  came  from  a  labor  union.  Not 
if  it's  in  gcK)d  taste  and  won't  make  us  liable  to  suit.'' 

“I  knew  it!”  crowed  the  caller.  Then  he  explained. 
“Some  of  the  boys  in  our  local  said  the  newspapers 
would  turn  down  our  request  for  space.  I  told  'em 
The  Press  was  different — always  presented  both  sides 
of  questions.  I  told  'em  The  Press  w  asn't  afraid  of  the 
truth — like  the  time  you  broke  the  horse  meat  scandal. 
Now  I  can  tell  'em  again — The  Houston  Press  is  a 
free  press !” 


In  Fabulous  Houston 
iph’fely  covers  a  market 

larger  than  all  of  Louisville'^ 


NEW  YORK  .  . 
aiVElAND  .  . 
PITTSBURGH  .  . 
SAN  FRANOSCO. 
INDIANAPOLIS . 


Wor/d-r*l«groffl  COLUMBUS . CiTizen 

. Fntt  QNCINNATI . Poll 

. Proii  KENTUCKY . Post 

. Ntwf  Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Post 

.  .  .  .  .  Timas  KNOXVILLE  ....  Nows-Senlinet 


DENVER  .  .  . 
BIRMINGHAM 
MEMPHIS  .  . 
MEMPHIS  .  . 
WASHINGTON 


Haws  EVANSVILLE  .  . 

Post  HOUSTON  .  .  . 

FORT  WORTH  . 
ALBUQUERQUE 
EL  PASO  .  .  . 


Commercial  Appeal 
.  .  Press-Scimitar 
. News 


.  .  Tribune 
Herold-Posf 


Chicago  San  Francicco  Oatralt  Cincinnati  Phlladalphia  Fort  Worth 


Gonorol  Advorticing  Oopartmant,  230  Park  Avonuo,  Now  York  City 
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